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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SIXTH EDITION. 



The increasing prosperity of the British nation, and the ex- 
pansion of its empire by the new colonies which are issuing 
from it, and are forming, as they settle and enlarge, new 
branches of dominion to it in the distant regions of our globe, 
make its first rudiments and humble beginnings more interest- 
ing to us. To represent these faithfully, and to collect from 
the perishing or neglected memorials of former times every 
circumstance that could exhibit them, before it became impos- 
sible to do so from the disappearance of the ancient documents, 
and from the overwhelming flood of modern events, revolu- 
tions, and diversified knowledge, which have made the last 
fifty years so memorable, was the favourite object of the au- 
thor, when in his youthful days he conceived the idea and 
attempted to execute it in the following work. 

That he should have lived to revise its sixth edition was 
more than he expected : for it is now thirty-seven years since 
he published its first volume. This is pleasing ; but it is still 
a greater gratification to observe, that so much of the atten- 
tion of the public continues to be directed to the transactions, 
remains, and language of their Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
that so many able men still apply themselves to illustrate this 
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truly national subject by various and valuable publications. 
It was one of his earnest wishes that men of talent and indus- 
try should be induced to do so, that what he could not but 
leave imperfect on several points, might be completed by sub- 
sequent research. This has been creditable to themselves, 
and just to our forefathers ; and will now rescue our most im- 
portant antiquities from future oblivion. 

The Anglo-Saxons were deficient in the surprising improve- 
ments which their present descendants have attained; but 
unless they had acquired and exercised the valuable qualities, 
both moral and intellectual, which they progressively advanced 
to before their dynasty ceased,England would not have become 
that distinguished natioii which, after the Norman graft on its 
original Saxon stock, it has since been gradually led to be. 



Cottage, Winchmore mil, July 4; 183d;| 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE THIRD EDITION 



The first edition of this work was published, in successive 
parts, between the years 1799 and 1805. When the first vo- 
lume appeared, the subject of the Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
had been nearly forgotten by the British public ; although a 
large part of what we most love and venerate in our customs, 
laws, and institutions, originated among our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. A few scholars in a former century had cultivated 
the study, and left grammars, dictionaries, and catalogues for 
our use ; but their labours had been little heeded, and no one 
had added to the information which they had communicated. 
The Anglo-Saxon MSS. lay still unexamined, and neither 
their contents nor the important facts which the ancient 
writers and records of other nations bad preserved of the 
transactions and fortunes of our ancestors had been ever made 
a part of our general history. The Quida, or death>song, 
of Ragnar Lodbrog first led the present author to perceive 
the deficiency, and excited his wish to supply it. A series 
of careful researches into every original document that he 
had the opportunity of examining was immediately begun, 
and steadily pursued, till all that was most worth preserving 
was collected from the 4Pg|o-Saxon MSS. aud other ancient 
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books. The valuable information thus obtained the author 
endeavoured to give to the public, in a readable form in this 
work, of which two- thirds have not appeared in English his- 
tory before. His favourite desire has been fulfilled — a taste 
for the history and remains of our Great Ancestors has revived, 
and is visibly increasing. 

Many writers have since followed in the same path. Their 
publications have spread the useful taste, and contributed to 
obtain for our venerable forefathers the attention of their en- 
lightened posterity. To gratify more fully this patriotic cu- 
riosity, some additional portions of original matter, from the 
Anglo-Saxon remains, have been inserted in the present edi- 
tion. The most important of these consist of the following 
additions: 

On reading our Alfred's Anglo-Saxon translation of Boetius, 
the author observed passages which were not in the original. 
Struck with this curious fact, he compared the king's work 
carefully with the Latin of Boetius, and found that Alfred had 
frequently taken occasion to insert his own thoughts and rea- 
sonings in yarious parts, forming so many little essays, dia- 
logues and imitated tales, of our venerable sovereign's own 
composition. Some of the most important of these have been 
selected and translated, and inserted in the second volume of 
the present edition. 

Since the author called the attention of the public, in 1805, 
to the neglected, and indeed unknown Saxon heroic poem on 
Beowulf, Dr. Thorkelin has printed it at Copenhagen in 1815. 
This valuable publication has assisted the author in giving a 
fuller analysis of this curious composition in the third volume. 

On the composition of the Anglo-Saxon parliament, or 
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witena-gemot, many have desired more satisfactory informa- 
tion than theauthorhad incorporated in the preceding editions. 
He has inserted, in the present, all the facts that he found, 
which seemed to have an actual relation to this interesting 
subject, and has added such remarks as they have suggested 
to a mind wishing to' be correct and impartial. 

The author has added a statement of the great principles of 
the Anglo-Saxon Constitution and laws, as far as an attentive 
consideration of our most ancient documents has enabled him 
to discriminate them. 

He has been long since requested to give some detail of 
the Anglo-Saxon population. The Conqueror's Record of 
Domesday afforded good materials for this subject. It has 
been examined, with this object in view ; and the reader will 
find, in the third volume, an enumeration of the different 
classes and numbers of people whom it records to have been 
living in England about the time of the Norman conquest. 

Some pains have been taken to make the work, in its other 
parts, as improved and as complete as a careful diligence could 
secure, and at the same time to comprise the whole within 
the compass of three octavo volumes. This object has been 
attained without the sacrifice of any material information, 
although, to accomplish it, some parts have been necessarily 
printed in a smaller type, and other as appendices. But the 
convenience to the public of compressing this history into three 
volumes seemed to outbalance the disadvantage of a partial 
alteration of the printed letter. As it now stands, it presents 
the reader with the History of England from the eariiest 
known period to the time of the Norman conquest. 

It would have been desirable, for the gratification of the 
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eurious student, that the original Anglo-Saxon of the varieus 
passages that are cited and given in EngPish should have been 
added , but f li s would have extended the work into a fourth 
volume, aod have made it more expensive than the author 
desired. The public may rely on his assurance^ that he has 
endeavoured to make the translations literally faithful, in 
order that the style, as well as the sense, of the Anglo-Saxon 
Writer may b^ pereeiVfed. 



London^ March, 18S0. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIFTH EDITION. 



In this edition the general catalogue of the affinities of the 
Anglo-Saxon language has been enlarged ; and lists are added 
of those which the author has observed between many of its 
words and the corresponding terms in the Arabic, the Hebrew, 
the Chinese, the Sanscrit, the Georgian, the Matay, the 
Mantchou, the Japanese, the Garibbee, the Turkish, the Susoo, 
the Angola, the Tonga, and the Lapland tongues. The ana- 
logies he traced with the Persian, Zend, and Pehlvi, are not 
inserted with the above in these volumes, because they were 
sent to the Royal Society of Literature, and may be printed in 
the next publication of its Transactions. 

The Vindication of the ancient Welsh Bards, and the Essay 
on the Antiquity of Rime, were printed with the fourth edition 
of this work, and are also added to the present, because they 
are both connected with that portion of the British History 
which this work comprises. 



32. Red Lion Square, October 1. 1827. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 



CHAPTER I. 

The early Division of Mankind into the Civilized and Nomadic Nations. — The most ; 
ancient Population of Britain proceeded from the Nomadic. 

No subject has been more disputed by antiquarian writers than 
the origin of the population of Europe ; and no discussions have 
been more fanciful, more ill-tempered, or more contradictory. 
As vehement and pertinacious have been the controversies on the 
peopling of Great Britain. Few topics would seem to be more 
remote from the usual currents of human passions, than the in- 
quiry from what nations our primeval ancestors descended : and 
yet the works of our historical polemics, on investigations so little 
c(mnectedwith any present interest or feeling, have abounded with 
all the abusive anger which irritability could furnish ; as well as 
with all the dogmatism, confusion, dreams, and contradictions, 
that egotism coidd generate, or wranglers and adversaries pursue. 

It is not intended in this work to renew disputations so inter- 
minable and so useless. Biit in order to present the reader with a 
complete view of the History of England^from the earliest period 
to the Norman Conquest, when t^j^ An^-Saxon dynasty ceased, 
the first division of this history ^^l^be devoted to collect, from an 
impartial consideration of the OiHgrnal and ancient writers, that 
series of facts and those reasoned inferences, which most deserve 
the attention and belief of an enlightened age. The authentic will 
be distinguished from the conjectural ; and the nearest approach 
to unbiassed judgment and to historical truth, that can be effected 
on periods which are now so obscure, because so remote, will be 
dispassionately attempted. 

After a succession of disputes, which had increased the labyrinths 
of controversial investigation, and made the doubtful more uncer- 
tain, Dr. Percy, in 1770, struck out a clear and certain path, by 
I. 1 
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distinguishing the Keltic from the Gothic tribes j and by arranging 
the principal langtiftges of Ettrope under these two distinct ge 
nera, with specimens of the Lortfs prayer in each. (1) 

He did not pursue his subject farther. But this clear separation 
of the Gothic from the Keltic tribes, whom most reasoners on the 
origin ofthe European nations had confounded, and whom many 
on the continent still confound, laid the foundation for the true 
history of attdeot tkirope, to those minds whose freedom from for- 
mer prepossessions enaUed them to feel the justice of this valuable 
discrimination. 

Mr. Pinkerton, in his dissertation on the Scythians and Qoths, 
endeavoured to verify th^ idea of the Bishop of Dromore, by quo- 
tations from ancient authorities; but he disfigured his work by an 
abuse of tlic Keltic nations; by attempting to add unauthorised 
chronologies; by some wrong citations; and by several untenable 
opinions and digressions, with which he embarrassed Dr. Percy's 
simple and judicious observations. 

But to the two genera of languages pointed out by Dr. Percy, a 
third must be added, which prevails in the eastern regions of ^- 
rope; the Slavonian or Sarmatiaii. These genera present us with 
those three great sources from which the nations of the western 
regions of Europe have chiefly derived tbeur various populatwn. 

GorresyK)nding with this <Ustiiiction of these languages, tbe most 
authentic facts Uiat can be now gleaned trom anciait history, and 
the most probable traditions that have been preserved in Eiurope, 
concur to prove, that it has been peopled by three great streams 

<t) Dr. I^txtft genealogical table was thus composed : 
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of population from the East , which have followed each other, at 
intervals so distinct, as to possess languages clearly separable from 
eadi other. The earliest of these, we shall find to have comprised 
the Kimmerian and Keltic race. The second consisted of the Scy- 
thian, Gothic, and German tribes ; from whom most of the modem 
nations of continental Europe have descended. The third, and 
most recent, comprehends the Slavonian and Sarmatiaift nations, 
who were bordering on the second race, as they spread over Ger- 
many ; and who have now established themselves in Poland , Bohe- 
mia, Russia, and their vicinities. It is from the two first genera 
of the European population that the ancient inhabitants of England 
successively descended. 

On the general origin of mankind', two fanciful but nnscientific 
€^inions have, at different times, been started. One, that men 
have sprung fortuitously from the earth : the other, that there have 
been several aboriginal races. The first was a vulgar error of 
antiquity, arising from its ignorance of natural history, which phi- 
losophy has long since exploded , both from the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. The other misconception, which has now been 
stretched, with that fertility of error which usually follows the 
desertion of 4he simple truth, into no fewer than seventeen primeval 
races by some Parisian dreamers, is also yielding to our increasing 
knowledge of physiology and geography. The doubts on this sub- 
ject have arisen partly from imperfect information, partly from 
mistaking specific for generical differences , and partly from a dis- 
creditable avidity to prefer any supposition to the invaluable 
though brief account of the earliest and greatest hist(H*iographcr 
of the Jewish nation. 

That population has been, every where, the result of emigration 
from some primeval residence, is the belief of the most intelligent 
and impartial inquirers. We can trace, from historical docu- 
ments, the colonization of many parts of the world ; and the tradi- 
tions of the other nations sufficiently assure us, that they have 
been effusions from m(»re ancient sources. Where history and 
tradition fail, we discern the same kind of origin, from the impres- 
sive attestations of analogous manners and languages. The un- 
necessary fables of various original races, as well as spontaneous 
animal vegetation, may therefore now be dismissed with equal dis- 
credit. Nations have branched off from preceding nations, some- 
times by intentional emigration, and sometimes by accidental 
separation. War, commerce, want, caprice, turbulence, and 
pride, have, in various regions, contributed to disperse the human 
race into new settlements; and among those tribes which have 
frequented the sea, the casualties of the weather have often com- 
pelled undesigned colonizations. 

That there has been some catastrc^he, like an universal deluge, 
to which all autiieatic history most be posterior, is now becoming 
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the belief of the most discerning geologists. The petrifactions of 
animal and vegetable substances, which are to be found in every 
part of the globe, in its rocks and on its mountains, far distant 
from the ocean, and of which many species are extinct, and the 
gigantic animals which they prove to have existed, of whom history tAJm 
\m left no notices, concur with the earliest traditions of almost all 
countries, and especially of those of whose ancient literature and 
transactions any fragments have reached us, to satisfy our reason 
of the certainty of this momentous event. 

But the only ancient record, which connects a rational chrono- 
logy with this awful revolution in physical nature — thp Genesis of 
Bloses— has authorised our best chronologers to place it about mr>^ 
2^8 years before the Christian era. This period is, therefore, the ^«'^^ 
historical limit of all credible antiquity; and precedes, by along 
interval, every document which has survived to us. But if the 
human race were at this time renewed, it is to a much later date 
that we must look for the beginnings of the British population. 

The safe rule of Sir Isaac Newton, to admit no more causes of 
natural things, than are sufficient to account for their phenomena, 

^ may be efficaciously applied to determine the question, whether 

' ' the human race has originated from one, or many primeval stocks ; 

because the most judicious physiologists now agree, that there are 

, . ; ,. , no more varieties of form or manners among the numerous tribes 
^\l of mankind, than such as the descendants of one pair may have ex- 
hibited, under the varying influences of diCTerent climates and conn- 
' ' I tries, and of dissimilar food, customs, diseases, and occupations. 

\ .» '^ As we may therefore believe, without credulity, the account of the 
>,^^ . , most ancient and venerated history which we possess, that all na- 
tions have sprung from one original race, it is to its primitive pa- 
• • ' "J* rents in the flrst source, and in the second, to one or more of their 
^Ao^ tlffce descendants, who survived that catastrophe in which the 

first diffiision of human population disappeared, that we must refer 

the various colonies of Britain whom we are about to enumerate. 
That the re-peopling of a globe which is nearly twenty-four 
thousand miles in circumference should have been immediately 
effected, no reflecting mind will suppose ; and the slow progress 
which population must have made over so large a surface, could 
not but be more gradual from the mountains, deserts, lakes, woods, 
and rivers, which divide its various regions, and obstruct human 
access. 

The impenetrable forests, ever increasing from the vegetative 
agencies of nature, till checked by human labour (1) ; and the con- 
tinual and deleterious marshes, which rain and rivers are, every 
year, producing and enlarging in all uninhabited countries, must 
have long kept mankind from spreading rapidly, or niunerously, 

(1) IMr. Erdmann, so recently as 18i6, foond that in Permia immense forests 
iR^erc then covering nine-tenths of th« soil. lie entered Siberia by a. forest of firs. 
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l)oyond Ihoir first sottlt^monfs. Theso scorn generally to have been 
made along the inland rivers, or on the maritime shores of the 
earth. Almost every where the high mountains are uninhabited, 
while the vallies and the plains abound with towns and villages. 

No ancient history exhibits mankind as first inhabiting Europe. 
Although this is now the most important part of our globe, it was 
once to Asia, what the Americas were, until the last three centu- 
ries, to us — an unknown, and unexplored world. All the records 
of human transactions in the earliest times of our knowledge agree 
with the Mosaic, and with the researches of modern science and 
antiquarian curiosity, to place the commencement of population, 
art, and knowlec^e, in the eastern portions of the earth. Here men 
first appeared and multiplied ; and from hence progressively spread 
into those wilder and ruder districts, where nature was living in 
all her unmolested, but dreary, vacant, and barbarous majesty. 

In the plains of warm and prolific climates, which the human 
race furst cultivated, ease, abundance, leisure, and enjoyment, were 
accompanied by an early civilization, with all its advantages and 
evils. As the experience of the latter has, in subsequent times, 
and in our own, driven many from their native soil and patriotic 
comforts, to pursue the shadows of their hopes in new and uncul- 
tivated regions ; so it appears to have actuated several to similar 
emigrations, in the earliest periods of society. In all ages, man- 
kind haxoi grown up into two great classes, which have diverged « L/'^o 
into a marked distinction from each other. It has been usual to 
call one of these, in its connected ramifications, the civilized states 
of antiquity ; and to consider the other, with much complacent con- 
tumely, as savage and barbarous tribes. 

That the primeval tribes of mankind were savage brutes, is a 
theory which, although it has been adorned by the poetry of Lucre- 
tius and Horace, may be now deemed as credible as the diverging , ^ 
systems of two modern speculators, who have respectively deduced 
us from fishes and monkeys. The sober truth may rather be cx)n- 
sidered to be, that the survivors of the antediluvian race, and their J 
immediate descendants, must have been a cultivated people; that . ' 
improvement preceded barbarism ; and that the wilder tribes were i 
deviations from the more civilized. Hence we may reasonably 
contemplate both these descriptions of society as the same people of ^ 
whom the Nomadic, or Wandering, radiated like the modern set- 
tlers on the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Oronooko, 
from civilized communities, into new circumstances of life and re- 
sidence; into desolate solitudes, often grand and picturesque, but 
for a long time comfortless and appalling : where nature reigned in 
a state of magnificence, as to her vegetable and animal subjects, 
but diflUsed for some time terror, penury, and disease, to all that 
was intellectual and human. It was impossible for any portion of 
the civilized population of the ^orld, to wander from their domcs*^ 
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tic localities, and to penetrate far into thesd unpeopled regions, 
without changing the character and habits of their minds ; or with- 
out being followed by a progeny, still more dissimilar to every 
thing which they had quitted. In some, the alteration was a dete- 
riorating process, decUning successively into absolute barbarifttn. 
But in the far greater number it became rather peculiarity than 
perversion, and a peculiarity not without beneficial operation on 
the ulterior advances of human society ; for it is manifest to the 
impartial eye, as it calmly contemplates most of the less civilized 
populations which have come within the scope of our knowledge, 
that (original forms of character, and many new and admirable ha-* 
bits and institutions, often grew up, in these abodes of want, exer- 
tion, independence, and vicissitudes. The loss of some of the im- 
provements of happier society was compensated by energies and 
principles, which that must necessarily sacrifice, or cannot obtain : 
and it wiU be nearer the actual truth, to consider the barbarous 
and civilized states of antiquity, as possessed of advantages distinct 
from each other; and perhaps not capable of continuous union, al- 
though often becoming intermingled, for a time, with mutual im- 
provement. 

In our late age of the world, the term barbarian is still cor- 
rectly applicable to many countries which we have visited; but it 
will be unjust to the ancestors of all modern Europe, not to consi- 
der, that the appellation had not anciently a meaning so directly 
appropriate. The Greeks denominated all nations as barbaroi but 
their own ; although Egypt, Phenicia, Babylon, and Carthage had 
preceded them in civilization. 

The rise of the two ancient grand divisions of mankind may be 
dated from their dispersion at the confusion of human language. 
When their unity was by this event broken up, and they had sepa- 
rated from each other to form independent tribes in new and wilder 
districts, the diflerenccs of their manners and social life must have 
soon afterwards begun. The choice of northern or southern regions 
— the effects of colder or warmer climate — the preference of indo- 
lent pasturage to laborious agriculture, and of changeable abode to 
the fixed mansions of a monotonous city, must have caused their 
posterities to become very dissimilar to each other. To many active 
spirits, it was then more gratifying to hunt the eatable animals.in 
their woods, than to cut down the trees, grub up their roots, erect 
log-houses, or drain bogs : while some would submit to these pa- 
tience-needing and slowly-rewarding toils. Hence the hunter 
state, the shepherd state, the rude first-clcarers' state, and the in*- 
dustrious tillage state, would be arising in many places simulta- 
neously with each other, and with the more stationary and self- 
indulgent accumulation of city populations in those warmer and 
longer cultivated localities, where the arts, industry, and enjoy- 
ments of regular life under kings, hierarchies, and aristocracies. 
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first appear to tbe researches of an investigating curiosity. All 
these conditions of society have been always found too coincident 
to have been originally conYertcd into each other \ and when we 
consider mankind to have early branched off into unconnected ni« 
mifications, separating for ever from their parent root, we shall 
perceive (hat their coincidence involves no inoonastency. We even \ 
now, at this late age of the world, see the Eskimaux, the wild In^ 
dian, the backsettler, and tbe cultivated Philaddphian, existing at 
the same time in North America ; so did the Egyptian, the Scy- 
thian, and the Greek ; so did high polish and rude barbarism at all 
times appear in disparted but coeval existence, whenever the an- 
cient traveller or historian sufficiently extended his geographical 
inquunes. But all the early great divisions of mankind were not , 
at once, as strongly unlike, as the New Hollander, or Gaffre, is to 
a modern European. They were at first to each other, what the ' 
Doriansjwcre to the Athenians in Greece ; the one a settled popu- 
lation, the other migratory and restless. And though we may . J. 
retain the expression of civilization, as the character of the settl^ i 
races, it will less mislead our imaginations, if we call the other 
portion of mankind the Nomadic race. Those had improvements ^ ^ ; 
and civilization of their own, though of a sterner and more hardy ^^ . 

nature. They difiisred in attainments from their more polished ^^ ^ j 
lativcs; but were not in all things their inferiors. It is unjust to /^ 
degrade those with the appellation of barbarians, in the presenl-M*^^-'"^ 
meaning of the term, from whose minds, institutions, and manners, '^ 
all that we now possess in civilization, superior to the most culti-^ 
vated states of antiquity, has been principally derived. Our an- 
cestors sprung from the great barbaric or Nomadic stock ; and it 
may divest us of some of our unreasonable prejudices and fJEilse 
theories about them, if we make a rapid survey of the circumstan- 
ces by which the two great classes of mankind have been princi- 
pally distinguished. 

Of these, the civilized were those nations who, from their first 
appearance in history, have been found numerously and durably 
associated together; building fixed habitations; cultivating conti- 
nuously the same soil; and fond of connecting their dwellings with 
each other into cities and towns which, as external dangers pressed, 
they surrounded with walls. They multinlied inventions in the 
mechanic and manufacturing arts; allowca an individual proper- 
ty in ground and produce, to be acquired and transmitted ; and 
guarded and perpetuated the appropriation , with all the terrors 
of law and civU power. 

They became studious of quiet life, political order, social cour- 
tesy, pleasurable amusements, and domestic employments. They 
exercised mind in frequent and refined thought ; pursued intellec- 
tual arts and studies ; perpetuated their conceptions and reasonings 
by sculptured imagery, written language, and an improving litcra- 
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tare; and valued Ihose who excelled in mental studies. They 
promoted and preserved the v^^elfare of their societies by well-ar- 
ranged governments, which every citizen was desirous to uphold ; 
by a vigilant policy, which they contentedly obeyed ; and by laws, 
wise in their origin and general tenor, but often pursuing human 
actions with inquisitorial severity, with vindictive jealousy, with 
sanguinary punishments, and with a minuteness and subtlety, 
which destroyed individual freedom, and bounded public improve- 
ment. They have usually loved religion; though they have 
made it a slavery, whose established superstitions it was treason- 
able to resist. They erected temples, oracles, and altars ; they 
divided the energies and attributes of the Supreme Being, into dis- 
tinct personalities, which they adored as divinities; made images 
and mythologies of each; devised and established a ceremonial 
worship, and permanent priesthood, which has usually been inti- 
mately connected with their political government, and made the 
sanctioned teachers of the belief, morals and main opinions of their 
people. 

But these civilized nations, notwithstanding all their improve- 
ments, and from the operation of some, have degenerated into sen- 
suality ; into the debasing vices, and to effeminate frivolities. The 
love of money, and a rapaciousness for its acquisition ; and the 
necessities and false emulation, which continual luxuries create, 
have dissolved their social morality, and substituted a reflned, but 
persevering and ever-calculating selfishness, for that mutual bene- 
volence which reason desires, which Christianity now enjoins, and 
which our best sympathies suggest. Superstition, irreligion, and 
despotism increase, as the moral attachments to probity and order 
lessen ; and yet by their increase assist to undermine both loyalty 
and patriotism, as well as public happiness. 

Factious violences on the one hand ; legal oppressions and perse- 
cutions on the other ; and an augmenting soldiery, every day becom- 
ing dangerous to the authorities that need them, from a practical 
sense of their own importance and power ; and every day en- 
feebled by ineflicient chiefs, because the promotion of talent is dan- 
gerous to its employers, and is impeded by the claims of the inte- 
Tested and powerful ; — have often increased the evils of a volup- 
tuary civilization, till states have subsided from secret and selfish 
disaffection into feeble^and disunited masses, which enemies have 
shaken, and powerful invaders at last subdued. Their mental pro- 
gress, from all these causes, has been usually checked into that 
limited and stationary knowledge, soon becoming comparative 
ignorance, into which even the cultivation and social comforts of 
civilization have hitherto invariably sunk, and from which the ir- 
ruptions, spirit, and agencies of the Nomadic tribes, or the newer 
kingdoms which they have founded, have repeatedly rescued the 
human race» Perhaps another marking feature may be mentioned 
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of the political state of the ancient civilized nations — and this was 
the want of an hereditary and landed AristiKracy. A civic class 
of this sort, like all human inventions, has its own peculiar evils : 
but it is more connected with the public emancipation from eillier 
regal or sacerdotal despotism than is usually imagined — and ac- 
cordingly it has chiefly prevailed among the Nomadic or barbaric; 
nations, and perhaps originated among them. From them it has 
manifestly descended to modern Europe and to ourselves. 

The other important part of the ancient population — that from 
which we have sprung — which the civilized world always contem- 
plated with disdain and frequently with horror, comprised those 
who under various names, of which the Kimmerians, Kelts, Scy- 
thians, Goths, and Germans, arc the most interesting to us, long 
preferred a wilder, roaming, and more independent life. 

liy these, the forests and the hills ; the unbounded range of na- 
ture ; the solitude of her retreats ; the hardy penury of her heaths ; 
the protection of her morasses ; and the unrestricted freedom of 
personal exertion and individual humour, ( though with all the pri- 
vations, dangers, w ars, and necessities that attend self-dependance, 
and even human vicinity, unassociated by effi^ctive government 
and vigilant laws, ) have yet been preferred to crowded cities and 
confused habitations ; to petty occupations and contented submis- 
sion ; to unrelaxing self-government and general tranquillity. 

This Nomadic class of mankind was composed of distinct fami- 
lies, that multiplied into separate tribes, living insulated from each 
other, and rarely coalescing into nations, though sometimes con- 
federating for the purposes of war and depredation. Their pri- 
meval state was, in some, that of the shepherd, and in others, of 
the hunter. Or if any migratory clans paused a while for agricul- 
ture, they quitted the soil after they had reaped Ihe harvest; and 
sought Out new plains to consume and to abandon, new woods to 
range, and new game to chase. Too fond of individual liberty — 
probably the first stimulus to many in their separation from civi- 
lized society in the ages that followed its first great fracture, — and 
too moveable and too jealous of restricting laws, to have a regular 
government, — they became fierce , proud , and irascible ; easily 
excited, rugged in manners, boisterous in temper, and implacable 
in resentments.— Looking on the kingdoms and cities of refined 
life with contempt for its elfeminate habits, and with the eye of 
rapacity for its tempting abundance, all their intercourse with it 
was war, depredation, and captivity. Sometimes multiplying tCH) 
rapidly for the produ(*.e of their locality, they hioved in large bodies 
to regions unoccupied, or incapable of resisting them ; and, with 
their wives, families, and humble property, transported themselves 
forcibly from one country to another, to be often again, by som(» 
more numerous or warlike tribe, dispossessed of their new soil, or 
to be destroyed in wars which were usually exterminatioas.— ^ 
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Reyoliing as these habits are to our better and happier feelings, 
yet they served at the period to penelrate the ^ild earth, to sub- 
due the exuberance of excessive vegetation, and to begin the first 
processes of preparing the unpeopled world for the cultivation 
and settlements of an improved posterity. They levelled some 
forests, and made roads through others : they found out the fords 
of rivers, the passes of the mountains, and the permeable parts of 
the insalubrious marshes. Their wars and depredations, their ra- 
vages and restless dispositions, were perpetually clearing new 
ground for human cultivation, and making new channels for hu- 
man intercourse, through unknown countries. Their vicissitudes, 
though perpetuating their ferocity, yet kept them under particular 
excitement, and nourished hardy and active bodies. 

Building their rude huls in the woods for easier defence, every 
invader that dislodged them, and proclaimed his triumph by his 
conflagrations, only drove them to explore and people more inac- 
ce$tsible solitudes, and rendered the district they [quitted unfit for 
barbaric occupation, but more adapted to become the residence ot 
peaceful colonists. By their desultory movements, the domesti- 
cated animals, most useful to mankind, were difiiisely scattered, 
the savage beasts destroyed, and new germs of future tribes were 
every where deposited , till some branches or other of the Nomadic 
tribes had moved, from the Asiatic Bosphorus, to the farthest 
shores of the European continent. Of these, the Kimmerians were 
the most advanced in the north-west, and the Kelts towards the 
west and south. 

In this state, a new description of society became perpetuated 
and diffused, in which the greatest degree of individual liberty 
was exerted and allowed, that could be made compatible with 
any social combination. 

Liberty was the spring and principle of their political associa- 
tions ; and pervaded the few civil institutions which their habits 
required, and their humours permitted. Neither chief nor priest 
was suffered to have much power. Influence, not authority, was 
the characteristic of the shadowy government which they res« 
pected; nobility arose among them from successful war; and 
petty conquests of an hostile soil laid the foundation of a territo- 
rial aristocracy. The power and property of the fortunate adven- 
turers being held, as they had been acquired, by the sword, they 
were governable only so far as they chose to assent; and the free 
man who lived in society with them, being neither less warlike, 
less irritable, nor more submitting, it was the sacred custom of 
almost all their tribes, that a national council should be an inse- 
parable portion of the sovereignty or civil government of each; 
in which all legislation should originate ; by which the executive 
power of the chosen ruler should be continually controuled ; in 
which all general measures of the state should be considered and 
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determiDed, and all taxes imposed ; and to which eretf flrecman 
that was aggrieyed might appeal for redress. We hare direct 
historical evidence of this fact among all the German and Gothie 
tribes, and sufficient intimation that it had once prevailed among 
the Kimmerians and Kelts. Hence, while a political submission 
became the mark and practice of the civilized, individual inde- 
pendence and political liberty became the characteristic of the 
Nomadic. A &rce and jealous spirit of controul never left them. 
As each man chose to be principally his ovm avenger, instead of 
leaying, like (he civilized, the punishment of wrong to the magis- 
trate and the laws, their feuds were unceasing and inveterate. A 
martial temper and habit became necessary to their existence ; and 
the penury which attended their aversion to peaceful drudgery, 
their mutual desolations, and their wandering life, compelled them 
to seek both their food and comforts from war and rapine. 

Yet amid these habits, a fearless and enterprising spirit, and a 
personal dignity and highminded temper were nourished ; and the 
hardy and maidy virtues became pleasing habits. In this life of 
constant activity, want, privation, courage, vigilance, endurance, 
and exertion, the female virtues were called perpetually into ac- 
tion ; and their uses were felt to be so important, that the fair sex 
obtained among all the tribes of ancient Germany a rank, an esti- 
mation, and an attachment, which were unknown in all the civi- 
lized world of antiquity, and which the spirit of Christianity has 
since matured and completed. 

Most of our improvements are, for a time, incompatible with 
each other, and must be separately pursued and successively at- 
tained* Hence^ the division of mankind into the Nomadic and the 
Civilized conditions of society has been instrumental to a greater 
progress, and productive of more blessings, than an uniform and 
simultaneous civilization of all would have occasioned. 

The subjected temper and patient habits of civilized life ac- 
quire merits, which the fierce and enterprising spirit of the wilder 
state cannot attain; but this possesses an originality, an activity, 
a strength, and a vigorous virtue, which gives civilization new 
energies, dissipates its corruptions, and breaks its enslaving 
bondSk All nations have been most improved by due mixtures 
of these two great classes. The earlier civilized have been re- 
peatedly disciplined, and, in the end, benefited by the invasions 
aad conquests of the Nomadic. Many debasing vices have been 
checked, many injurious governments and institutions dissolved, 
and many pertinacious errors destroyed.* And of those ruder na- 
tions, from which the British population has been formed, it will 
be obvious to every inquirer, that some of their peculiar habits 
and institutions, which were well adapted to their freer life, and 
which originated fh)m their peculiar necessities and circumstances, 
have become the source of our greatest improvements in Icgis- 
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lature, society, knowledge, and general comfort. The Nomadic 
mind is a mind of great energy and sagacity, in the pursuits and 
necessities peculiar to that state ; and has devised many principles 
of laws, goyemment, customs, and institutions, which hare been 
superior to others that the earlier civilized have established. 

The Saxons, Franks, Burgundians, Gk)ths, and Northmen have 
been distinguished by these characteristics. 

That these nations were ignorant of Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature, and of the sciences of Egypt, was the consequence of their 
early separation from the civilized communities, before these in- 
tellectual blessings had been attained, or much diffused ; and of 
their subsequent loss of intercourse with those nations, when more 
generally enlightened. 

A state of ignorance must, in all countries, and in every indi- 
vidual, precede that of knowledge ; because knowledge cannot bo 
intuitive, though the power to receive and to apprehend it be in- 
nate. In whatever world the mind exists, it must acquire the 
knowledge of what that world contains, after its birth ; after its 
senses have begun to act, and to be acted on by the objects and 
events which it may contain. Hence, every nation must pass 
gradually from its times of ignorance, to its period of intellectual 
eminence, and general information. 

But although our Nomadic ancestors were long without the cul- 
tivation of knowledge and literature, they were not therefore men- 
tally inert. 

There is an education of mind, distinct from the literary, which 
is gradually imparted by the contingencies of active life. In this, 
which is always the education of the largest portion of mankind, 
our ancestors were never deficient. 

Tlie operation of this practical, but powerful intellect, may be 
traced in the wisdom and energy of their great political me- 
chanisms and municipal institutions. It pervades their ancient 
laws ; and is displayed in full dimensions, as to our Saxon and 
Norman ancestors, in that collection of our native jurisprudence, 
which Bracton has transmitted to us. The system of our common 
law, there exhibited, was admirably adapted to their wants and 
benefit; and has mainly contributed to form the national bul* 
warks and that individual character, by which England has been 
so long enriched and so vigorously upheld. 

It is well known, that, of the two states which we have been 
considering, literary and scientific knowledge has been the earliest 
acquired by the civilized; and has always continued to be, with 
some partial fluctuations, their peculiar property; continually, 
though often tardily increasing, till they reached at length that line 
of limitation, which their manners and institutions finally create. 

But the natural capacity and the intellectual activity, though 
with A different application, have been equal in both classes* In- 
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fluenced by dissimUar circumstances, and directed to distinct 
subjects, the mental power of each may have appeared to be dis- 
proportionate, when it was only diverslGed ; but its exertion among 
those called barbarians, in their forest-habitations, in their preda- 
tory expeditions, in their rude councils and national wars, was 
unceasing; and so finally effective, that the genius of civilized 
Rome, repeatedly endangered by their hostilities, was at last 
subdued by their superior energies. 

These two states seem to have been in all ages so contempora- 
neous, and to have pervaded the world so equaUy togeth^, and in 
such constant vicinity, that history has recorded no era, since the 
separation of mankind at Babel, in which either has been extinct. 
On the contrary, the settler and the wanderer; the restless and the 
tranquU; the hunter Indian; the pastoral Tartar; the Arab 
plunderer, and the polished lover of city habits and of peaceful 
life, have, under different denominations of tribes and nations, at 
aU times co-existed. As far as history ascends, the world has 
been agitated and benefited by the perpetual diversity. This fact 
of their unceasing co-existence confirms the idea, that the Nomadic 
were originally but branches of the civilized, as the migratory 
settlers on the Ohio and Missouri in our days arc the effusions of 
other states, more advanced and improved : and, but that such 
men cannot now go, where civilization from its commanding 
extent, and with its transforming effects, will not soon pursue 
them, their posterity would become the Scythians and Goths of 
modern times, and exhibit an example of the formation of new 
barbaric tribes. 

The nations that appeared the earliest in the civilized state, were 
(he Egyptians, Phenicians, Assyrians, Chinese, and Babylonians; 
and these have never been known in the Nomadic or barbaric 
state. In a later age, partly offsets from these, or from a kindred 
seed, the Carthaginians, Greeks, Persians, Hindus, and Romans 
emerged ; of whom the Greeks and Romans began, at first, to act 
in their uncivilized condition. 

Some of these nations — both of the earlier and the later im- 
proved — the Phenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks, either visited 
Britain, or were acquainted with it ; and the Romans ultimately 
conquered and occupied it. But the great masses of the popula- 
tions, which have successively planted themselves in the British 
islands, have sprung from the Nomadic classes. The earliest of 
these that reached the northern and western confines of Europe, 
the Kimmerians and Kelts, may be regarded as our first ances- 
tors ; and from the German or Gothic nations who formed, with the 
Scythians, the second great flood of population into Europe, our 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman ancestors proceeded. The Sarmatic, or 
third Nomadic race, have never effected any settlements among us ; 
nor reached those states of the Continent from which they c^uld have 
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trcNiMied as. England has seen them only as yisilors and friends. 
The migrations by land precede those by sea. The facilities of 
moTement are greater : wUie the ocean is a scene of danger, that 
repels adventure, as long as other avenues of hope, or safety, are 
as accessible. But the chronology of these transplantations cannot 
now be determined. It is most probable, that population advanced 
contemporaneously, though not with an equal ratio, from both 
land and sea. The sea-coasts, nearest to the first civilized states, 
were gradually visited and peopled -, as Greece from Egypt and 
Tyre; — and the islands of the Archipelago and the Mediterranean, 
as well as Africa and Spain, were colonized by the Phenicians. 
But the greatest waves of population have rolled inland from the 
east. Tribe after tribe moved over the Bosphorus into Europe, 
until at length the human race penetrated its forests and morasses 
to tiie frozen regions in the north, and to the farthest shores of the 
ocean on the west. Our islands derived their population chiefly 
from branches of the inland hordes of Europe, though the habitual 
visits of the maritime nations (rf antiquity, the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, and their Spanish settlements, were not likely to 
have occurred without leaving some colonial and permanent 
results. (1) 



CHAPTER II. 

The KiiBmeriaa «nd Keltic Nations were the earliest InhabUants of the West of Europe. 
— A brief Outline of their Migrations and Expeditions. -~ Settlement of their ColOBftes 
in Britain. -^ Welsh Traditions on this Subject. 

From the languages already remarked to have prevailed in Eu- 
rope, we have clear indications of the three distinct and successive 
streams of population, to which we have alluded, because we And 

(1) It ift highlx interesting to an Englishnan, who has sprang from the iiael' 
villzed races of antiquity, to contemplate the deities and sculptures of Egypt now 
collected in the British Museum. He there sees the venerated productions of the 
earliest civilized nation reposing in the metropolis of the descendants of one of the 
earth's most distant Nomadic tribes. When Egypt was in her splendour, Eng- 
land was barbaric and unknown, and scarcely suspected to be existing at the sup- 
posed end of tlie habitahle world. England has now reached one of the highest 
summits of human civilization ; and E^ypt has sunk into our ancestors* darkest 
state, without their free and hardy vhrtues. Osiris and Isis transported from the 
worshipping Nile to the Thames, to he but the gaze and criticism of public curio- 
sity ! The awing head of Memnon in London I There is a melancholy sublimity 
in this revolution of human greatness ; yet it soon changes into a feeling of triumph 
in the recollection^ that were Egypt now in her proudest state, she would not foe 
in any thing our superior. Indeed she would rather be, in the comparison, no 
lew inferior to us in the present state of our arts, sciences, manoftctures, com- 
merce, cultivated mind, and national greatness, than our Barbaric •neeston would 
have been deemed by her in the period of her Rbamses Sesostris, and Am^noph, 
and of the other great monarchs with whom their gigantic temples and decyphdred 
imcriplloiis hare lately broaght as aoqnalnted. 
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two separate families of languages to have pervaded the northern 
and western regions; with a third, on its eastern frontier; each 
family being peculiar to certain states. These three languages 
maybe classed under the general names of the Keltic, the Gothic, 
and the Slavonic; and from the localities in which we find 
them, and from the names of the ancient nations who are first 
recorded te have inhabited those localities, they may be also 
called the Kimmcrian, the Scythian, and the Sarmatian. Of 
these, the Welsh, the Gaelic, the Irish, the Cornish, Ihe Armoric, 
the Manks, and the ancient Gaulish tongue, are the related lan- 
guages which have proceeded from the Kimmerian or Keltic 
source. The Anglo-Saxon, Uie Franoo^eotisc, the M«so-gothic, 
and the Icelandic of former times; and the present German, 
Suabian, Swiss, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Orkneyan, 
English, and Lowland Scotch, are ramifications of the great Gothic 
or ScYTBiAN stock. The third genus of European languages, the 
ancient Sarmatian, or modem Slavonic, appears in the present 
Polish and Russian, and in their adjacent dialects. 

The languages, classed under each of the above heads, are so 
visibly related together, as to make so many distinct families, 
issuing from the same parent stocks ; but eadi stem is so dissimilar 
to the others, as to mark a different source and chronology of 
origin. The local positions in Europe, of the different nations 
using these tongues, are also evidence of their successive chrono- 
logy. The Keltic or Kimmerian is in the farthest part of the west, 
in the British islands, and on the western shores of France. The 
Scythian or Gothic languages occupy the great body of the Euro- 
pean continent, from the ocean to the Vistula, and have spread 
into England. In the eastern parts of Europe, most contiguous to 
Asia, and also extending into Asia, the Sarmatian or Slavpnic 
tongues are diffused. So that we perceive at once, that ^o 
Kimmcrianor Keltic nations, to have reached the westcrnly position, 
must have first inhabited Europe : that the Scythian or Gothi^ 
tribes must have followed next, and have principally peopled it; 
and that the Sarmatian, or Slavonic people, have been the latest \ 
colonists. Other nations have entered it, at more recent periods, • 
as the Huns and the Romans ; and some others have established 
partial settlements, as the Lydians in Tuscany; the Greeks at Mar- 
seilles, and in Italy; the Phenicians and Cartliaginians in Spain. 
But the three stocks, already noticed, are clearly the main sources 
of the ancient population of the European continent, in its northern 
and western portions. 

The most authentic accounts of ancient history confirm the pre- 
ceding statement. 

That the Kimmerians were in Europe before the Scythian tribes, 
we learn from the information of Herodotus, the father of Grecian 
history. He states, apparently from the information of the Scy- 
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thians themselves, that the Kimmcrians anciently possessed those 
regions in Europe which the Scythians were occupying in his 
time (1). And these Scythians were then spread from the Ilanube, 
towards the Baltic and the north. 

It cannot now be ascertained when the Kimmcrians first passed 
out of Asia over the Bosphorus, which they named; but that they 
were in Europe, in the days of Homer, is obvious, because he men« 
tions them in his Odyssey (2) ; and he appears to have lived at least 
eight hundred years before the Christian era. That he was ac- 
quainted with the position of the Kimmcrians, in the north-eastern 
parts of Europe, is three times asserted by Strabo (3). 

That tlie Kimmcrians were inhabiting these places, about seven 
hundred years before our Saviour's advent, we have direct histo- 
rical evidence; because it was above this period, if not before, that 
they were attacked by the Scythians in these settlements (4). Over- 
powered by this invasion, the Kimmcrians of these districts moved 
from Europe into Asia Minor ; and afflicted its maritime regions 
with calamities, from their warfare, which Ionia remembered with 
such horror, as to believe that they sprang from the infernal re- 
gions , to the neighbourhood of which even Homer consigns them (5). 

The part of tlie Kimmerian population, which the Scythians thus 
disturbed, was then occupying the peninsula, which from them 
obtained the name of the Kimmerian Chcrsonesus, and its vicinity. 
Their name was also retained, after tlicir departure, in the adjoin- 
ing Bosphorus, in a mountain, and in a city on the peninsula, 
where the istlimus was protected by a ditch and a rampart. In 
tliesc parts of Europe they had possessed great power, before the 
Scythians attacked them (6) ; and Herodotus says, that in his time, 
several Kimmerian walls and ports were to be seen there (7) . The 

(1) Herod. Mclpom. s. 11. I have adopted the Greek orthography of the K, 
KiyfAtfi(,i, because it expresses the proper pronunciation or the word. 

(2) KifAutciety arJ'foef, Od. A. v. 14. He placcs them on the Ponlus, at the extre- 
mities of the ocean ; and describes them as covered ivith those mists and clouds, 
'which itopular belief has attached to the northern regions of the Euxinc. The 
Turkish name Karah Dcksi, the Greek Mxu^o (^oxattcl^ and our Black Sea, im- 
ply the same opinion. Bayer says, that he has had it from eye-witnesses, that all 
the Pontusand its shores arc infested by dense and dark fog. Comm. Acad. Petrop. 
t. ii. p. 421. 

(3) Strabo, Geog. p. 12. 38. 222. 

(4) Herodotus states this Invasion to have occurred In the reign of Ardycs, the 
son of Gyges, lib. i. s. 15. Ardyes reigned from 080 to 031 years before Christ. 
Strabo placcs the same event in Homer's time or before, on the authority of some 
other historians, p. 38. 222. We can scarcely reduce any of the facts of ancient 
classical history, before the Persian war, to exact chronolofry. 

(5) " As Homer knew that the Kimmcrians were in the north and west regions 
on the Busphorus, he made them to be near Hades ; and perhaps according- to 
the common opinions of the lonians concerning that race." Strabo, Gcog. 
p. 222. % 

(6) Strabo, lib. xl. p. 750. 475. Ed. Arast. 1707. 

(7) Herod. Melpom. lib. Iv. s. 12. 
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Turks arc now the masters of this country, but tbcir dominion 
begins to decline. 

The retreat of the Kimmerians, who fled before the Scythians, 
has given rise to the assertion that they conguered Asia, because 
what the Romans called Asia Minor, was by the more ancient 
Greeks usually denominated Asia; hut it is clear that their irrup- 
tion was along the sea-coast, and did not extend beyond the mari- 
time districts (i). One of their chiefs who conducted it was called 
Lygdamis ; he penetrated into Lydia and Ionia, took Sardis, and 
died inCilicia. This destructive incursion, which succeeded pr(>- 
bably because it was utiexpected, has been mentioned by some 
Greek poets (2), as well as by Herodotus (3), Callisthenes (4), and 
Strabo (5). They were at length expelled from Asia Minor by the 
father of Croesus (6). 

When the Scythians first attacked them on the European side of 
their Bosphorus, their endangered tribes held a council ; the cliieCs 
and their friends wished to resist the invaders, but the others pre- 
ferred a voluntary emigration. Their diflcrcnce of opinion pro- 
duced a battle, and the survivors abandoned their country to the 
Scythians (7). But while one portion went under lygdamis to 
Asia, the more warUke and larger part of the Kimmerian nations, 
according to the geographers cursorily mentioned by Plutarch (8), 
receded westward from the Scythians, and proceeded to inhabit 
the remoter regions of Europe, extending to the German Ocean. 
'' Here," he adds, " it is said that they live in a dark, woody coun- 
try, where the sun is seldom seen, from their many lofty and 
spreading trees, which reach into the interior as far as the Her- 
cynian forest." But whethcrlheir progress to these parts was the 
consequence of the Scythian attack, or had preceded it, is of little 
importance to us to ascertain. The fact is unquestionable, that 
the Kimmerians anciently difiuscd themselves towards the Ger- 
man Ocean. 

The history of the Kimmerians, from their leaving the eastern 
Bosphorus to their reaching the Gimbric Chersonesus on the Baltic, 
has not been perpetuated. The traditions of Ilaly, and even an 
ancient historian intimate, that Kimmerians were in those regions 
near Naples, where the ancient raylhologists place the country of 
the dead (9). Their early occupation of Europe and extensive 

(1) Herod. Clk), s. 15. 

(3) By Callinas in his poems, who calls Ihcm lUc '' impetuous Kimmerians. * 
Strab. lib. xiv. p. 038., and by Callimachus, flym. in Dian. 252. 
(3) Herod. Clio, s. 0. Ibid. Melpom. 
(i) Ap. Slrab. p 930. 

(5) Strab. Gcog. lib. i. p. 106. et al. 

(6) Herod. Clio, s. 10. 

(7) Herod. Melpom. s. II. - 

(8) Plularch in Mario. 

(9) Slrabo says, " And Ihey d:em this place Piu'.onian, and say that the Kim- 
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dispersion divest this circumstance of any improbability. Tliey 
who wandered across Eorope from the Thracian Bosphorus into 
Jutland, may have also migrated southward into Italy, like the 
Goths and Lombards of a future age. But as nations, in the No- 
madic state, have little other literature than funeral inscriptions, 
the brief and vague songs of their balds, wild incantations, ac 
rude expressions of raarlial (rophies, divested of all circumstance 
or chronology, it is not till they assail the welfare of the civilized, 
and become a part of their national history, that wC have any no- 
tice of their transactions; and often not till this period, any indica- 
tion of their existence. But two intimations have been preserved 
to us of the Kimmerians, which probably express the general out- 
line of their history. They arc stated to have often made plun- 
dering incursions (1), and they were considered by Posidonius, to 
whose geographical works Strabo was often indebted, as a preda- 
tory and wandering nation (2) . 

The cimbri wore I" Ihc ccutury bcforc Cffisar they became knovm to 
tkimmeriaiii. ^hc Romaus by the harsher pronunciation of Kimbri (3), 
in that formidable irruption from which Marius rescued the Roman 
state. At this period a great body of them quilted their settle- 
ments on the Baltic, and, in conjunction with other tribes, entered 
the great Hercynian forest, which covered the largest part of an- 
cient Germany. Repulsed by the Boioi, they descended on Ihe 
Danube. Penetrating into Noricum and IHyricum, they defeated 
the Roman consul Narbo; and a few years afterwards, having by 
their ambassadors to Rome solicited in vain the senate, to assign 
them lands for their habitation, for which they offered to assist 
the Romans in their wars, they defeated four other consuls in as 
many successive battles, and entered Gaul. Having ravaged aH 
the country between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, they spread 
into Spain, with the same spirit of desolation. Repulsed there 
by the Celtiberi, they returned to France; and joining with the 
Teutones, who had also wandered from the Baltic, they burst 

merians are there ; and Ihey who sail Ihilhcr, first sacrifice to propitiate the sub- 
terraneous demons, which the priests eihort them to do, on account of the profit 
which thej derive from the ofTering. There is a fountain of river water^ but all 
abstain from this, as they think it the water of the Styi. Geog. p. 171.— Ephorus 
applying this place to tlie Kimmerians," etc. lb. p. 375. 

(1) Strabo, p. 100. This habit no doubt occasioned the word Cimbri to signify 
robbers among the Germans, as Plutarch remarlts in his life of Marius. 

(2) Posid. ap. Strab. p. i50. 

(3) That the Ktyjuifitu oMhe Greeks were the Kimbroi of the Greeks, and Cim- 
bri (Kimbri) of the Latin writers, was not only the opinion of Posidonius, whom 
Strabo quotes, lib.'vii. p- 293., but of the Greeks generally : '' quum Grceci Cim- 
bros Cimmeriorum nomine afliciant," ib. Diodorus Siculus expressly says, that to 
those who were called Kiw^.sfioic, the appellation of Ki/zCfav was applied in process 
of time, and by the corruption of langiiagc, lib. v. p. 309. Plutarch, in his life of 
JMarius, also identifies the Kimbri with the Kimmcrioi. lie says, '' From these 
regions, when they came into Italy, they began their march, being anciently called 
Kimmerioi, and in process of lime Kimbroi." 
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into Italy with a force, that had accamulated in every rcg^ion 
which they had traversed. Rome was thrown into consternation 
by their progress ; and it required all the talents and experience of 
Marius, Sylla, and the best Roman officers , to overthrow them (1). 

The groat mass of the Kimbric population perished in these con- 
flicts. The Romans are stated to have destroyed, from two to 
three hundred thousand, in two battles. It is impossible to read 
of human slaughter without lamenting it, or without feeling some 
abhorrence of those, however famed as heroes, by whom it has 
been efl'ected. But in this war, the Kimbri provoked the destruc- 
tioD, by their desolating aggressions : and considering the spirit 
and oustoms of barbaric ferocity, which tliey maintained, and 
their national restlessness, their disappearance was advantageous 
to the progress of civilization, and to the interests of humanity. 
IVIarius did not, like Csesar , go into Gaul in search of a sangui- 
nary warfare. He obeyed the call of his country to rescue it from 
a calamitous invasion. His successes filled Rome with peculiar 
joy, and were sung by the poet Archias, whom Cicero's eloquence 
has made illustrious ('2). 

The rest of the Kinamerian nation on the Continent remained 
in a feeble and scattered state. They are noticed by Slrabo, as 
existing in his time on the Baltic (3) ; and are more briefly alluded 
to by Pliny (4). Both these writers represent them on the north- 
western shores of Europe, or on those coasts of the German Oceafi 
from which the Saxons and Danes made afterwards expcdilicms 
into Britain. 

In the days of Tacitus, this ancient nation had almost ceased to 
exist on the continent of Europe ; but his expressions imply their 
former power and celebrity. When he mentions the Kimbri who, 
in his time, remained in the peninsula of Jutland, he says, ^^A 
small state' now, but great in glory; the marks of their ancient 
fame yet remain, far and wide, about the Elbe ; by whose extent 
you may measure the power and greatness of lliis people, and ac- 
credit the reported numbers of their army." They were exist 
ing, or their fame continued in those parts, in the days of Claudian (5) . 

(1) LIv. Epil. 03—07. Florus, lib. iii. c: 3. Oros. lib. v. c. 10. Strabo, lib. v. 
IMat. Vit. Mar. We have the names or three of their kings from Livy, Plu- 
tarch, and Florus : these are Bolus, Bojorisc, and Teutobochus. 

(i) Even Ihe illiterate Marius was please<l with this Parnassian elTUsion. '' Ipsi 
illi C. Mario, qui durior ad base studia videbatur, jucundus fuit.*' Cicer. Or. pro 
Arch. c. 0. 

(3) He remarks that, in his time, Kimbri continued to inhabit their former set- 
tlements on the Baltic, and bad sent a present of one of their sacred cauldrons to 
Augustus, lib. vi. p. i49. 

(4) Nat. Hist. lib. iv. c. 27. and 28. The latter passage intimates Inland Cim- 
bri near the Rhine, as well as the Cimbri in the peninsula. In lib. vi. c. 14. be 
mentions Cimmcrii in Asia, near the Caspian. 

(5) Tacitus dc INlorib. Germ. Claudian calls the Northern Ocean by their name , 
'• Cimbrica Thetis. ' Cons. Hon. lib. iv. 
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Thus far we have proceeded upon the authentic authorities, 
which remain to us in the classical writers, of tlie primeval p(^- 
lalion of Europe. From these it is manifest that the earliest inha- 
bitanls of the north of Europe were the Kiimnerians or Kimbri ; 
and that they spread over it from the Kimmerian Hosphorus to 
the Kimbric Chcrsonesus; that is, from Thrace and its vicinity, to 
Jutland and the German Ocean : to that ocean from which the 
passage is dir,ect to Britain; — the regular voyage in our times 
from Hamburgl^to England or Scotland. 

Kinmerians and The liabit of movcablc uations in the uncivilized or 
cymryinBriiain. nomadic statc would lead us to infer , as these Kim- 
merii or Kimbri are characterised as a wandering nation, amd are 
shown by all that remains of their history to have been so, that 
at some early period, after they reached the shores of the German 
Ocean, they crossed it in their rude vessels to Great Britain. TMs 
reasonable supj^sition, analogous to all that we know of the cus- 
toms of such nations, and of the colonization of other parts of the 
world, has a remarkable support in the name and traditions of 
the Welsh, and their ancient British literature. It is agreed by 
the British antiquaries, that the most ancient inhabitants of our 
island were called Cymry (pronounced Kumri) : they are so named 
in all that remains of the ancient British literature. The Welsh, 
who are their descendants, have always called themselves Cymry, 
and have given the same appellation to the earliest colonists of our 
island ; and as the authorities already referred to, prove that the 
Kifiiufpeoi or Kimbri were the ancient possessors of the northern 
coasts of the Germanic Ocean, and attempted foreign enterprises, 
it seems to be a safe and reasonable inference, that the Cymry of 
Britain originated from the continental :Kimmerians(l). That 
a district, in the northern part of England, was inhabited by 
a part of the ancient British nation, and called Cumbria, whence 
the present Cumberland, is a fact favourable to this presomp- 
tion. 

The Danish traditions of expeditions and conquests in Britain^ 
from Jutland and its vicinity, long before our Saviour's birth, 
which Saxo Grammaticus has incorporated into his history, may 
here be noticed. He is an authority too vague to be trusted 
alone ; but he is evidence of the traditions of his countrymen, and 
these may claim that attention, when they coincide with those of 
the ancient British, which they would not otherwise deserve. They 
add something to the probability of early migrations or expedi- 
tions from these regions into our islands, although they must not 
he confounded with historical facts. 

(1) Tacitus meDtions a circumsfancc favourable to this deduction He says of the 
OEstii on the Baltic, that their language resembled the British, *' lingua Britan- 
nice proprior." De IVtor. Germ. ^ If the opinion suggested in the text be true , the 
(Jtlslli must have been a Kimmerian tribe. 
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The historical triads of the Wclsli connect them- 
selves with these suppositions in a very striking " **""* 
manner (I). They state that the Cymry were the flrst inhabi- 
tants of Britain, before whose arrival it was occupied by bears, 
wolves, beavers, and oxen with large protuberances (2). They 
add, tliat Hu Gadarn, or Ilu the Strong, or Mighty, led the nation 
of the Kymry through the Hazy, or German Ocean, into Britain, 
and to IJydaw, or Armorica, in France; and that the Kymry 
came from the eastern parts of Europe, or the regions where Con- 
stantinople now stands (3). Though we would not convert Welsh 
traditions into history, where they stand alone, it cannot be un- 
reasonable to remember them, when they coincide with the clas- 
sical authorities. In the present case the agreement is striking. 
The Kimmerians, according to the authorities already stated, pro- 
ceeded from the vicinity of the Kimmerian Bosphorus to the 
German Ocean : and the Welsh deduce their ancestors, the Cymry, 
from the regions south of the Bosphorus. The W elsh indeed add 
the name of their chieftain, and that a division of the same people 
settled in Armorica. But if the memory of Lygdamis, who led 
the Kimmerian emigration to Asia, andof Brennus, who marched 
with the Kelts against Greece, were preserved in the countries 
which they overran, so might the name of Hu Cadarn, who con- 
ducted some part of the western emigrations, be remembered in 
the island which he colonized (4). That Armorica, or Bretagne, 
was peopled by a race of men similar to those who inhabited Bri- 
tain, is verified by the close resemblance of the languages of the 
two countries. 

(i) The Welsh have several collections of historical triads ; vhlch are three events 
coupled together, that were thouglit by the collector to have some mutual analogy. 
It ia the strange form into which their bards, or ancient writers, chose to arrange 
the early circumstances of thehr history. One of the most complete series of their 
triads has been printed in the Archaiology of Wales, vol. ii. p. 57—75. Ik was 
printed from a MS. dated IGOl, and the writer of It slates that he had taken them 
out of the books of Garadoc of Llancarvan, and of John Breckfa. Caradoc lived in 
the twelfth century. Breckfa was much later. 

(2) It may not be uninteresting to translate the whole triad :— <<*Threc names have 
been given to the isle of Britain since the beginning. Before it was inhabited, it 
was called CkisMerddin (literally the conntry with sea clifb), and afterwards Fel 
Ynis (the island of honey). When government had been imposed upon it by Pry- 
dain, the son of Aedd the Great, it was called Ynys Prydain (the island of Prydain) ; 
and there was no tribute to any but to the race of the Kymry, because they first 
obtained it ; and before them, there were no more men alive in it, nor any thing 
else but bears, wolves, beavers, and the oxen with the high prominence.'* 
Triad 1. Arch. v. ii. p. 57. 

(3) '• The three pillars of the nation of the isle of Britain. First, Hu Cadarn, 
who led the nation of the Cymry first (o tho isle of Britain ; and from the country 
of Summer, which is called DeCTrobani, they came ; this is where Constantinople is .- 
and through the hazy ocean they came to the island of Britain, and to Llydaw, 
where they have remained." Triad 4. p. 57. 

(i) Pausanias has preserved the names of many of the kings of the Kelts who 
invaded Greece. So, Livy has transmitted to us those of tho I\eltic leaders who 
attacked Italy in the time of the (irst Tarquin. 
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AUnnenorthe ^ ^^ ^^^^ traced the probable identity of the 
Kimmeriaiu and Kymry with thc Kimmerii, and the actual identity of 
^^"**''' these with the Kimbri, it will be right to add thc few 

circumstances, of the manners of these ancient people, which the 
classical writers have transmitted. They appear to have been 
such as might be expected from the earliest emigrants of the civi- 
lized stock, who diverged the farthest from their primitive seats of 
civilization. But as no Tacitus took the trouble to study their in- 
ternal customs, we know nothing of their polity or national insti- 
tutions. The repulsive features that most struck the attention of 
their enemies are nearly all that is recorded about them. They 
were too much dreaded or hated, to be carerully inspected or fa- 
vourably delineated. 

£phorus said of the Kimmerians, that they dwelt in subterra- 
neous habitations, which they called argiUas, communicating by 
trenches (1). It is certainly a curious analogy of language, that 
argel, in the language of the Gymry, or British, means a covert, a 
place cx)vered over (2). This mode of habitation seems to have 
been the primitive state of barbaric life. The Troglodytes of Asia 
are said to have lived in caves ; and Tacitus describes some of the 
ruder German tribes as dwelling under ground. The practice of 
several animals which burrow in the earth may have suggested 
the custom ; and it suits that savage state into which even the 
emigrants from civilized society may lapse, among woods and 
marshes, want and warfare, if they lose the knowledge of the me* 
chanic arts, or the tools which these require. Ephorus added, that 
they had an oracle deep under ground. The Kimbri swore by a 
brazen bull, which they carried with them. In battle they ap- 
peared with helmets representing fierce beasts gaping, or some 
strange figures ; and added a high floating crest to make them look 
taller. They used white shining shields, and iron mail, and either 
the battle-axe," or l6ng and heavy swords. They thought it base 
to die of a disease, and exulted in a military death, as a glorious 
and happy end (3). . 

Callimachus applies to these people the epithet horse-milkers. (4) 
This incident corresponds with the preceding accounts. The at- 

(1) Ap. Strabo, Geo. lib. v. p. 375. 

(2) The yiOTd ocears in the aocient Welsh poetry, as in the Afellentn ofMerd- 
dhiD, 

a djt in argel yn tnroedydd, 
will come in (he covert in the lofty woods. 

1 W. Archaiol. p. 152. 

It 18 also used in the Englyolon Beddaw of Talicssln : 

Bet Llla Gwitel In argel ardndwy 

dan y fnellt ac gaeTel. 
The grave of I.Iia tho Gwyddelian In the covert of Ardndwy, 
under the gra.<is and withered loaves. 1 Arrhaiol. p. 80. 

(3) Plut. in Mario. Val. Max. 1. ii. c. 6. 

(4) Callim. Ilym. in Dian. v. 252. 
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tachment to marc's itiilk has been common to most nations in (bcir 
Uncivilized state. Most rude and poor nations drink the milk of 
the animals they ride : as the Arabs of the desert use tliat of their 
camels. This habit suits their moveability, scanty property, small 
supply of food, and a sterile or uncultivated country. 

The religious rites of the Kimmerians included occasionally hu- 
man sacrifices ; one of the most ancient and universal superstitions, 
which affected and disgraced mankind in the first stages of their 
idolatrous and polytheistic worship. Strabo, after remarking of 
the Kimbri, that their wives accompanied them in war, says that 
many hoary priestesses of tiieir oracle followed, clothed in white 
linen garments bound with a brazen girdle, and with naked feet. 
These women, with swords in their hands, sought the captives 
through the army, and threw them into a brass vessel of the si2c 
of twenty amphora. Then one Of the prophetesses, ascending an 
elevation, stabbed them singly, as suspended above the cauldron, 
and made her divinations from the manner in which the blood 
flowed into it. The other assistants of the horrible superstition 
opened the bodies, and predicted victory from the inspection of the 
bowels. In their conflicts, they used a species of immense drum ; 
for they struck upon skins stretched over their war chariots, which 
emitted a very powerful sound (1). Plutarch describes the wo- 
men to have been placed on their waagfons in the conflict with / 
Marius ; and when the men gave way in the battle, to have killed ' 
those who fled, whether parents or brothers. They strangled their 
infants at the same time, and threw them under the wheels, while 
fighting the Romans, and at last destroyed tliemselves rather than 
survive the calamity. These descriptions lead us to recollect some 
analogous passages of Tacitus concerning the Britons at the period , 
of the Roman invasion. He describes women, with firebrands in 
their hands, running like furies among the army of the Britons in 
Anglesey; and adds, that they stained their altars with the blood of 
their captives, and consulted tlieir gods by the fibres of men. He 
mentions also, that before their destruction of the colony at Came- 
iodunum, '^ Women, agitated with the prophetic fury, sang its 
approaching ruin (2)." 

But upon investigating the remains of antiquity, we 
find another ancient people, placed in some of the 
western regions of Europe, at the time when Greek history begins. 
They were called Ktlrot and afterwards ra).a7«t ; and Gcesar says of 
them, that they called themselves Celtic, or Kelt«:>, though the Ro- 
mans gave them the appellation of Galli (3). 

(l)Strabo, lib. vii. p. 451. 

(8) Tacitus, Anoal. lib. xiv. Stabatpro liltore divcrsa aeies, denia armis virisqne, 
intercursantibas fcminis. Id modum furiarum, veslo Tcraii, crinibus dcjecUs, faces 
prererebant— rVam cniore captivo adolere aras ; et hominum flbris coiisulerc dcos 
fos babebant— Et fcminaein farorc turbate, adesse exitium canebnnt. 

(3y Caesar. Gouiraent. de Bell. Gall. lib. i. s. 1. PauFanios says of these people, 
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Sprang from Thc Koltoi, to follow ibc Grcck orthography of the 
hiinmertan*. ^ofd, appear to have been one of thc branches of the 
Kimmerian stock. The term Kimmerian, like German, or Gaul , 
was a generic appellation. The people*, to whom it extended had 
also specific denominations. Thus, part of the Kinimerians who 
invaded Asia, under Lygdamis, were likewise called Trerones, or 
Treres (1). That the Keltse were Kimmerians is expressly af- 
firmed by Arrian in two passages (2), and with equsd clearness 
and decision by Diodorus (3), and is implied by Plutarch (4). 

As the Kimmerians traversed the north of Europe, from east to 
west, the Kells seem to have proceeded more to the south and 
south-west. Some geographers, before Plutarch, extended the 
country of the Kelts as far as the sea of Azoph (5). Ephorus was 
probably one of these; for he is not only mentioned to have made 
Keltica of vast magnitude, and including much of Spain (&); but 
he likewise divided the world into four parts, and made the Kelts 
to inhabit one of the four towards the west (7). This statement 
leads us to infer, that the Kelts had been considered to be an exten- 
sive people (8) ; which indeed the various notices about them , 
scattered in the writings of the ancients, sufficiently testify. All 
the classical authors, who mention the Kelts, exhibit them as 
seated in the western regions of Europe. AVhile the Kimmerians 
pervaded Europe from its eastern extremity to its farthest penin- 
sula in the north-west, their Keltic branch spread down to the 
south-western coasts. When their most ancient transactions are 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers, we find them placed 
in France, and Spain, and emerging into Italy. 

^* They have bat lately called themselves ytLXAtttu They anciently called them- 
selves KsXToi, and so did others/' p. 6. And that ytthctTAi ^as hat another appel- 
lation of the xexToi, see Diod. Sic, lib. v. p. 308. ed. Hanov. 160i. So Origin 
calls the Druids of Gaul, ittxct^m cTpt/AJk?, adv. Cels. Galatai seems to be a more 
euphonous pronunciation of Kcltoi ; and Galli is probably but the abbreviation of 
Galatai. Straboalso says, all this nation ^homthey now call Gallikon or Galati- 
kon, p. 208. 

(1) Strabo, lib. i. p. 100. In another place he says, Magnetus was utterly des- 
troyed by the Treres, a Kimmerian nation, lib. xiv. p. 058. 

(2) Api^an in Illyr. p. 1100., and de Bell. Civ. lib. i. p. 025. 
(3} Diod. Sic. lib. v. p. 300. i 

(4) Plut. in Mario. 

(5) Plut. in Mario. 

(0) Strabo, lib. iv. p. 30i. 

(7) Strabo, ^ib. i. p. 50. Ephorus, in his fourth book, which was entitled Eu- 
rope, Strabo, p. 403., divided the world into four parts, ibid. p. 50. : in the East 
he placed the Indians ; in the South, the Ethiopians ; in the West, the Kellai ; and 
in the North, the Scythians. 

(8) Ephorus was a disciple of Isocratcs, who desired him to write a history, (Pho- 
tius, 1455,) which he composed from the return of the Hcraclidai into the Pelopon- 
nesus to thc twentieth year of Philip of Macedon. It obtained him a distin- 
guished reputation. Ills geography is often mentioned, and sometimes criticised by 
Strabo. But he is extolled for his knowledge by Polybius, Diodorus, and Dionysius 
Ilalicarnassus. 
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In Ibe lime of Herodotus, Ihe Kelts were on the The Kdi« ir iho 
western coasts of Europe. He says, that they inha- wesior Kurppe. 
bited the remotest parts of Europe to the wpst (1); and in another 
part, he slates them to live beyond the pillars of Hercules, and 
about Pyrene; and he places among them the origin of the 
Danube (2). 

Aristotle frequently mentions the Kelts. In one place, he no- 
tices them as neither dreading earthquakes , nor inundations (3); 
in another, as rushing armed into the waves (4); and in another, 
as plunging their new-born infants in cold water, or clothing them 
in scanty garments (5). In other works attributed to him, he 
speaks of the British island as lying above the Kelts (6) : he men- 
tions Pyrene as a mountain towards the west in Keltica, from 
which the Danube and the Tarfessus flow ; the latter north of the 
columns of Hercules; the former passing through Europe into the 
Euxine(7). He elsewliere speaks of Keltica, and the Iberians (8). 
He places the Kelts above Iberia ; and remarks, that their country 
was too cold for the as^^ which our present experience contradicts ; 
or, perhaps, we should rather say, that the temperature of France 
has been softened, by the demolition of its forests, the disappearance 
of its marshes, and the cultivation of its soil. Hipparchus also 
mentioned Keltica, but seems to have extended it into the arctic 
circle ; for he placed Kelt^ at the distance of six thousand stadia 
from Marseilles , and said that the sun shone all night in Keltica 
during the summer, and was not raised above the horizon more 
than nine cubits in winter (9). 

The opinions may be fanciful, but they show this great astro- 
nomer's notion of the extent of the Keltic population. The Boii 
who named Bohemia, and the Helvetians, are both admitted to be 
Keltic (10). 

(1) Herod. Melpom. c. id. 

(2) Herod. Euterpe, c. 33. So Arrian. Herodotus places a people, inhom he 
calls Gunesioi, beyond the Kelts. 

(3) Arist. }ieixa>y Nixo^. lib. iii. c. 10. 
(i) Arist. »9ix. EuSiifi. lib. iii. c. 1. 
(5)) Arist. TTcxiT. lib. vii. c. 17. 

(6) De mundo, c. iii. p. .5.52. 

(7) Meteor, lib. i. c. 12. This passage makes it probable, that by Pyrene the 
ancients meant the Pyrenees, though Herodotus calls it a city, and places it inac- 
curately as to the sources of the Danube. 

(8) De Mirab. Auscult. 1157. de Gen. An. lib. ii. c. 8. Strabo also calls their 
country Keltica, and Livy, KelUcum. Timageles placed the springs of the Danube 
in the Keltic mountains. Schol. Appoli. 

(0) Strabo cites Hipparchus, p. 128.; but adds his own belief, that the Britons 
were more north than Keltica, by fifteen hundred stadia. In the time of Strabo 
the Keltffi werd not more north than France. Hipparchus lived one hundred and 
iifly years before Strabo, and Keltica had become much limited when the Roman 
wrote, by the successful progress to the Rhine of the German nations. The Belgse 
had then passed this river, and even entered Gaul. 

(10) SeeTac. Mor. Germ.— Strabo, lib. vii.— Cwsar. de Bell. Gall. 
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The tendency of the notices of the Kelts, by Herodotus, Aris- 
totle, and Ephorus, is to show, thai in their times, this people 
lived in the western parts of Europe, about Gaul and Spain. They 
are spoken of as being in the same places by later writers (1). But 
the evidence of Csesar is particularly interesting on this subject. 
In his lime the German or Scythic hordes had spread themselves 
over Europe, and had incorporated, or driven before them, the 
more ancient races, whom we have been describing. But he found 
the Kelts possessing, at the period of his entrance into Gaul, the 
most considerable, and the best maritime part of it. He mentions 
that the Seine and the Marne separated them from the Belgse, and 
the Garonne from the Aquitani (2). But if the Kelts occupied the 
sea-coast of France, from the Seine to the Garonne, and had been 
driven to the Seine by the invasions of northern assailants^ they 
were in a position extremely favourable for passing over into Bri- 
tain, and had been under the same circumstances to impel them to 
it, which afterwards drove the Britons to seek refuge on a pM^t of 
their coast, when the Saxons pressed upon them. 

The Kelts had certainly been much spread upon the Contihent, 
in the times anterior to Caesar, and had shaken both Greece and 
Rome by perilous invasions. From the earliest of their predatory 
migrations which has been recorded by the classical writers,;,;We 
find that they were in the occupation of France about 600 years 
before the Christian era. At that period, their population in this 
country was so abundant, that their chiefs recotnmended two of 
their princes to lead a numerous body over the Alps into Ital^r, 
One large multitude passed them near Turin, defeated the Etru- 
rians or Tuscans, and founded Milan ; another party setUed about 
Brixia and Yerona, while succeeding adventurers spread them- 
selves over other districts. The reign of Tarquinius Prisens at 
Rome marks the chronology of these expeditions (3). 

The next great movement of the Kelts^ in the Italian states, that 
has been transmitted to us, occurred about 180 years after the 
preceding migration, when Brennus led them to that attadk 
upon Rome itself, in which they became masters of the city, 
killed its senate, and had nearly taken its Capitol, when Camillus 

(1) As Paosanias, p. 62. Diod. Sic. p. 308. ; and Strabo in many places; also 
by Livy. 

(2) Cffiitr. Comment, de Bell. Gall. lib. i. c. 1. 

(3) We derive onr infqrmation of this important chronology and event from Livy. 
He states, that ^hen Tarquinius Priscus reigned, the chief sovereignty of the 
Kelta) was i»?ith the Bituriges, (the Inhabitants of that part of France 'where Bourges 
is now situated^) and that these gave a king to Kelticum. His name at that time 
was Ambigatus. The princes whom he sent out at the head of these expeditions 
were Bellovesns and Sigovesus, his sister's sons. The parly under Sigovesus took 
the direction of the Hercynian forest. But Bellovesus commanded the invasion of 
Italy. Livy, Hist. lib. v. c. 34. The elder Tarquin died 578 years before the Chrii- 
tian era. 
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rescued the perishing republic from its barbaric conquerors (1). 

One hundred and ten years afterwards, Greece suffered from 
the irruplions of this prolific people , under another Brennus (2). 
The Kelts burst from Illyria, into Macedonia and Thrace, poured 
thence into Thessaly, passed the strait of Thermopylae, as Xerxes 
had done, and proceeded to attack Delphos, Tvhen they Tvere 
affected and destroyed by that panic which the reputation of the 
(dace and the contrivances of its priostliood produced, and .which 
preserved Greece from their further desolations (3). These events 
occurred about 280 years before our Saviour's birth. The Kelts 
are noticed afterwards as attempting Asia Minor, and as serving 
in the armies of Ptolemy and also of Antigonus (4), and they had 
frequent battles with the Romans, but usually experienced 
ruinous defeats (5) ; especially in that tremendous conflict with 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, of which Gffisar reminded the Gauls of 
his day (6), when they were about to war with him, and in which 
Strabo states that two hundred thousand Kdt«e were cut off (7). 

Strabo remarks of the Kcltse, that it was conmion to them and 
the Iberians to lie on the ground (8); that they used waxen 
vessels (9) ; that they were addicted to human sacrifices, from 
which the Romans reclaimed them (10); and that they were accus- 
tomed to bring home the heads of their enemies and fix them on 
the gates of their towns (11). That the Keltse, or Gauls, were 
easier conquered than the Spaniards, he ascribes to their fighting 
more in masses (i2). In the time of Alexander, there were Kelts ^ 
on the Adriatic who offered him their friendship with language ^ 
which he thought arrogant (13). The expeditions and positions 

(1) Dionyiius Halic. dates this Keltic irruption, «^ccrbr xtxrwy, io the flrst year of 
the nincty-eighlh Olympiad, or 120 years after Junius Brutus and Collatinus. Lib. i. 
p. CO. 

(2) That (he leader of the KcKae in the attacic of Rome, and their chief a cen< 
tary alter in their invasion of Greece, should both be named Brennus, incluces one 
to believe that this word Is rather a descriptive than a personal appellation, and there- 
fore to recollect that Brennin means a king in the ^elsh and ancient British 
language. 

(3) The (Oiliest account of this eipedition of the Kelts into Greece occurs in Paa- 
sanias. Attic, lib. i. p. C~-8., and Phoc. \^b. x. p. 643— C55. 

C^) Pausan. lib. i. p. 23. 

(5) Liv. Hist. 

(0) Cssar de Bell. Gall. 

(7) Strabo places the scene of this battle where the Isar and the Rhone flow, 
near the Kemminon mountains. The conqueror erected a trophy of white stone, 
and built two temples , one to Mars, and one to Hercules, p. S83. 

(8) Strabo, p. 249. 
(Q)Ib p. 233. 

(10) lb. p. 303. 

(11) He says, that Posidonius declares he saw several of thehr heads, p. 303.; a 
custom which Strabo thought barbarian, but which remUids us ofour t)wn legal 
practice with executed traitors. 

(12) lb. p. 299. 

(13) Strabo, lib. tH. p. 462. Arrian, lib. I. p. 8. The account, related on the 
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above noticed of thc^Kells, prove rhat Ihey were in the habit of 
spreading themselves from France into other countries ; and con- 
sidering the spirit of enterprise, the abundant population, and 
power of the Kelts in France, and the vicinity and fertility of Bri- 
tain, we cannot avoid believii^, that they crossed the sea to colo- 
nize it. Ca?sar expressly mentions, that one of the Keltic kings 
in Gaul, Divitiacus, who governed there the Suessiones, and was 
the most powerful prince in that country, had subjected also part 
of Britain to his power" (1). From him also we learn, that the 
Kelts of Armorica called upon some of the British tribes to aid 
tliem against his hostilities (2); and one of his reasons for attack- 
ing Britain was that it had assisted the Keltic Gauls to resist 
him (a). He speaks also of its being visited by the Keltic 
merchants ; and before his invasion of Britain, he sent one of the 
Keltic princes of Gaul, whom he had made a king, into our island 
to persuade the Britons to be friendly to the Boman state, because 
the authority of this chieftain was great in Britain. Thus Caesar 
aiTords sufficient evidence of the military and commercial inter- 
course betw(»en the two nations in his time ; a fact favourable to 
the opinion of th0 affinity between some parts of their respective 
populations. 

Tijc Keiis enicr That colouics of Kieltic racc entered the British islands 
Briioin. fpQjjj Gaul, has always appeared to our antiquaries so 
probable, that there is scarcely any circumstance on which they 
have so cordially agreed. The Welsh tradition may be therefore 
read without incredulity, which deduces two colonies from Gaul, 
not Kymry or Kimmerians, but of Kimmerian origin^ the dhe from 
Armorica, and the other from Gascony (4). The distinetion taken 
as to their origin suits the situation of the Kelts, who, to use the 
expression of the triad, were of the Grst race of Oie Kymry. The 

autlioi ity of Ptolemy Lagus, his general/ and king of Egypt, Is, that the Idng re- 
ceived (he ambassadors ^ith great civility, and asked them at his banquet ^hat 
they roost dreaded, expecting a complimentary ensiivcr as to himself. But they 
said Ihcy feared nothing, unless that the sky should fall and overwhelm them, 
though they highly valued his friendship. Alexander ftdmitted them to bis alliance, 
but called them arrogant. 

(1) Lib.il. c. 4. 

(2) Lib. iii. c. 0. 

(3) C. 18. 

(4) The Of* triad is this ? " The three peaceful people of the isle of Britain. 
The first were the nation of the Kymry, who came with Hu Gadarn to the island 
of Britain. He obtained not the country, nor the lands, by slaughter or contest, 
but with justice and peace. The other was the race of the Lloegrwys, who came 
from the land of Gwasgwyn ; and they were of the first race of the Kymry. The 
third were the Brylhon, and from the land of Llydaw they came; and they were 
of the first race of the Kymry. And these were called the three peaccftil nations, 
because they came one to the other with peace and tranquillity ; and these three 
nations were of the first race of the Kymry, and they were of the same language." 
Trioedd ynjs Prydain. Archaiol. p. 58. 
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Armorican cmigratioa vas of the tribe called Brjlbon (1), q name 
which recals lo our recollection, Ihat Pliny found a people called 
Britanni remaining in Gaul in his time ('J)- The colony from Gas- 
cony was the iJoegnvys, whose name became attached lo thai 
pwt of the island whidithey occupied; for the largest part of 
Englaod has been always n^mcd Uocgr by the Weteh poels (3) and 
chA)iiiclers(4). Tacitus esprcsscshisbelief, that the Gauls peopled 
Britain (5), and Cede derives its inbabitaQts from Armorica(6). 
The position Of the Kelts on the maritime regions of the west of 
Europe, bringing them more wilhin the reach of intercourse with 
the civilized nations of antiquity, vtho frequented Hie ocean, they 
had begun lo feel the inQuence of the superior progress of the im- 
proved part oftho world. The Grecian settlement of the Pho- 
cian», at Marseilles , about 540 ye^rs before the Christian era, 
flourtehed afterwards into great wealth and consequence. Tliesc 
coltHiisfs subdued some of the Keltic i-cgions around them, founded 
cHies, built a splendid temple lo the Epheeian Biana, raised large 
Oects, pursued extensive navigations, of which the voyage of Py- 
Iheas tovards Iceland is an instance ; and became distinguished for 
(he elegance of their manners, their love of literaliirc, and sjiirit 
orphiIos<^hy. They made their city so attractiv<^ Tor its intellec- 
tual resources, that some of the noblest of the Itnujans lived at 
Marseilles., in preference to Athens; and they diffused such a (aslc 
for Grecian customs around them, that the Gauls used Greek let- 
ters, and wrote their contracts in Greek (7) . The Keltic invaders 
of Greece must have also introduced many beneficial improvements 

(1} ThcBrilhonBTcnrequenllr mcnUoned by the old Welsh poels : by Ancurin, 
In his Gododlo, 1 Arthakd. p. la., anil by Talieuin, p. 31. 50. 00, 67. 73. He 
oDce menlioiu (lie Moriiil Btythoa, in hiiPtitGyrarch, or Primarj GialulaiioD, 
p. 83. 

(t) Pilar, Hist. rial. lib. iv. e. »1. ; and DlODyiiaj. 

(S) Anearia speaks or Llocgr, p. 7., and calls lis inbabilanliLloegnvjs, p. i. g. 
iDd II. Ta1)e«tin has Lloegr, p.Si.and 69.. and Llocrgrw}'!, p. U. ii. I.ly- 
varehHensnd Myrddbin also use bolh words, as lOS. 117. i53., do. 

(i) Deddes the [nbnloiis Bral Tytltio, and Ibc Brut ab Arttliir; S Archiiol. 
p, IIQ, 117.. Ihelrblslorlcal chronlclM Brut jSacson, and Ihc Brut y TyvfyMgion, 
[I. (UQ. Hi., etc, speak of l^ngtaad under this name. 

(S) Tacitus Vlt. Agrlc. lu Camden's Britannia numerous analogies at manners 
and langungB betn een liie Britons and Gauls are collected, to prore their Idtnlily 
or origin. Some or these arc vorlhour consideration. 

(AjBcdcHlsl. Eccl. lib. 1. c. I. "VVchaTC two collateral proofs from the analoRy 
or language of the afiinily beliieen Ihc iuhabltatits or Britain and the aneieni Kelts. 
Ptusanias, mcnlioning that every Keltic boncraan was followed lo battle by Iwo 
attendants, says ilial the Kelts called this custom, in their native language, Trimar- 
Utian, because the name ofa horse among (ho Kclla ia Marian, Pboc. lib. t, 
p. S Ij. Mark is also a horse, (ri is three, and trimarkwys Is literally Ihrec bar se- 
men, in Ihe ancicnl British, and prcaent Welsh. CaMr stales, [hat Ihe Keltic peo- 
ple, who bordered upon Ihc ocean, were in his time called Armoricte, lib. v. c. it. 
In Ihcaneient British, and In Ihe Welsh, ar-mor-uch literally mean upon the sea- 
teights. 

(7) SIrabo, p 373, S73. Justin. I. li. c. 3. 

• 
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into their nalivc country ; for Strabo mentions, that treasures taken 
from Delphi, in the expedition under Brconus, were found by the 
Komans at Tholouse (1). It was remarked by Ephorus, that the 
Kelta; were fond of the Greeks (2) -, and their diffiision into Spaing 
which he also notices (3), brought them into immediate coataoi 
with the Phcnicians and Carthaginians ; and their Druids are cer- 
tainly evidence that a part of the population had made some intei-r 
lectual advance. The preceding facts, connected with the analogy 
of the language, as at first remarked^ satisfactorily prove that oar 
earliest population came from the Kimmerian and Keltic stock. 



CHAPTER III. 

Phcnicians and Carlhaginians in Britain. -.; 

phenicians in l^ut though thc Kimmerii , and their kindred the KeltSp 
Spain audBriiain. jj^y jjavc pcopled Britain, a more celebrated people 
are also stated to have visited it. Tlie Phcnicians, in their ^xte^- 
sive commercial navigations, colonized many of the islaoils, and 
some of the coasts of thcvEgean and Mediterranean Seas. Inscrip- 
tions in their language have been found in Malta. They OQCupled 
Spain, and founded Cadiz; and it was probably in pursuit of them, 
that Nebuchadnezzar, the celebrated King of Babylon, became Hie 
conqueror of Spain. They had also an established intercourse 
with islands, which the Greeks called ''the Islands of Tin, " or 
Tuo cassiicrides ^^^iteridcs. This, being a descriptive name, was 
^ ^^ ^' probably the translation of the Phenician appella- 
tion (4). As Herodotus intimates, that the Cassiterides were, with 
respect to Greece, in the farthest parts of Europe (5) ; as Aristotle 
talks of Keltic tin (6) ; and Strabo describes both these islands and 
Britain, to be opposite to the Arlabri, or Gallicia in Spain, but 
northward, and places them within the British climate (7) ^ as in 

(1) strabo, p. iSO. 

(2) lb. p. 30i. 

(3) Ephorus staled, that they occupied the largest part of Spain, ap to Cadiz. 
Strabo, p. 30i, And Strabo mentions, that before the Carthagiolans possessed 
Spain, the Kclloi and the Tyrians held it, p. 238. 

(i) KctTTtiipr.y \s thc ^ord used by the Grcelis for tin. Bochart has founded an 

ingenious etymology of the '* Britannic islands" on the Hebrew *]2Hr im^, Ba- 
ratanac, which, he says, means (he Land of Tin. He says Strabo calls Britain 
BffTTAvixM. Boch. Canaan, lib. i. c. 30. p. 720. He also intimates, what is more 
probable, that the word K^to-^iTi/tov may have been of Phenician origin. The Chal- 
dean Targums, of Jonathan and Jerusalem, certainly call tin kastira and kistara, 
as the Arabs name it kasdar. See Numbers, xxxi. 22. 

(5) Herod. Thalia, c. 115. 

(6) Aristot. lib. Mirabilium ; Mela places the Cassiterides in Celticis, or among 
the Kelta^, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 262. 

(7) Strabo Gcog. lib. ii.p. 181. 
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another passage he slates Ihcm to be as to Rome, without, or on our 
side of the columns of Hercules (1) ; as he mentions them to be pro- 
ductive of tin, obviously connecting them at the same time with 
the British islands (2) ; and in another part, as being in the open 
sea, north from the port of the Artabri (3), or Gallicia : the most 
learned, both at home and abroad, have believed the Cassiterides to 
have been some of the British islands. This opinion is warranted 
by there being no other islands famous for tin near the parts desig- 
nated by Strabo -, and by the fact, that British tin was so celebratt^d 
in antiquity, that Polybius intended to write on the British islands, 
and the preparation of tin (4) . 

It has been suggested, that the Scilly islands and Cornwall were 
more peculiarly meant by the Cassiterides. When Cornwall was 
first discovered from the south of Europe, it may have been 
thought an island, before greater familiarity with the coast taught 
the navigators that it was only a projecting part of a larger coun- 
try; and even then, when the whole country connected with it was 
found to be an island, there was no reason to change its insular 
appellation. In our navigaticms to the Pacific, new- discovered 
places have been at first marked as islands, which were afterwards 
traced to be parts of a continent; and others have been deemed 
contioental, which have been discovered to be insular (5) ! 

Much of the false description with which the position of the 
Cassiterides has been confused , may have been designedly cir- 
culated by the Phenicians themselves. We know from Strabo , 
that they were anxious to deprive the rest of the world of any 
acquaintance with these islands. He has told us a very striking 
incident of this monopolizing solicitude, which must have been the 
parent of many misrepresentations about Britain , till the Romans 
subdued and examined it. He says, " Anciently the Phenicians 
alone, from Cadiz, engrossed this market; hiding the navigation 

« 

(1) lb. lib. ii. p. 101. He joins them wilh the British islands^ xcti ¥i<trriTtpiJ't(, 

Xitl /^ftTtaiUKeti. 

(2) lb. tib. iii. p. 219. Here he says, than tin is produced among the barbarians 
above Losilania, and in the islands Cassiterides, and from Britain is brought to 
Marseilles. 

(3; lb. lib. iii. p. 265> In this passage Strabo says likewise, they are ten in 
oambcr, adjoining each olher. 

(4) Polyb. Hist. lib. iii. c. 5. Festus Avienus describes islands under the name 
of/Estrymnidcs, which are thought to be the same with Strabo *s Cassiterides. He 
says they were Trequented by the merchants or Tartessus and Carthage, and were 
rich in tin and lead. DcorisMarit. 

(5) The reasons for supposing the Cassiterides to be the Scllly islands are thus 
stated in Camden's Britannia. They are opposite to the Artabri in Spain ; they 
bend directly to the north from them ; they lie in the same clime with Britain ; 
they look towards Celtibcria ; the sea is much broader between them and Spain, 
than between them and Britain ; they lie just upon the Iberian sea ; there are qb|^ 
ten of them of any note, and they have veins of tin which no other isle has in ihli 
tract. Camd. Brit. p. 1112. Ed. 1695. All these circumstances have been men- 
tioocd of the Cassiterides. 
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from aU others. When the Romans followed the course of a vessel, 
that (hey might discoveiP the situation, the jealous pilot wilfully 
stranded his ship ; misleading those, who were tracing him, to the 
same destruction. Escaping from the shipwreck , he was indemni- 
fied for his losses out of the public treasury (1)." Wl^en Caesar 
invaded, Britain, we know from his Commentaries, that he was 
unacquainted with its magnitude , its harbours , or its people. It 
was even doubted whether it was ia continent or ai|. island (2). 
Of course the Romans at that time could have known pothing of 
the connection and continuance of coast between CorOwall and 
Dover. This ignorance of other nations, and the design^ mirfn- 
formation given by the Pheniciaris, may hayc occasioned the dis- 
tinctioa to have been taken between the Cassiterides and Britain, 
and a supposition, favoured by Slrabo, that sopie sea inter- 
vened (3) . The Cassiterides had become imperfectly known to the 
Romans, in the time of Strabo, by the attempt of (4) Publius 
Crassus to discover them. He seems tQ have landod at one of thfitoi; 
but the short, account given of his voyage does not incline ns to 
believe that he completely explored them (5). 

If we once presume that the Phenicians reached the Scilly 
islands, and extracted tin from them, we shall do great jnjustific 
to their memory to suppose that tKey, who could sail Irom Tyre to 
the Scilly inlands , would not have adventured across ihc small sea 
between them and the Land's End. Indeed , the voyage of Himilco 
shows that the Carthaginians, the offspring of 'i*yre, pursued 
voyages even more northward than Britain T[6) . We may therefofe 
admit, without much chance of errdr, that the Cassiterides tis^d 
by the Phenicians were the British islands , itiough the Romans 
understood by the name the Islands of Scilly, with perhaps part of 
the coast of Cornwall (7) . v » 

(1) Slrabo, lib. iii. p. 2G5. 

(2) Dio Cass. lib. xxxix. p. 127. Cffisar. Comm. de Bell. Gall. lib. iv. s. 18. 

(3) Sollnus says, that a turbid sea divided the£cilly isle (Siluram) from BHtain. 
Tolyhist. c. 22. p. 31. The distance is near forty miles. Whit. Manch. ii. p. 172. 8°. 

(4) Strabo, lib. iii. p. 2G5. Hiiel thinks this vf&s not the Crassus yfho perished 
against the Parlhians, though be had (bught in Portugal and triumphed in Spain ; 
but his son, who was Ca;sar's hculenant in his Gallic wars, and who subdued the 
people of \annes and its vicinity. He may have undertaken the voyage from curio- 
sity, as Yolusenus, by Caesars orders, examined part of the sea coasts of our island 
for military purposes. Hist, du Cora, dcs Anciens,c. 38. p. 183. ed. Par. 1727. 

(5) Whiltaker's description of Ihe present state of the Scilly islands is worth read- 
ing. Hist. Manch. ii. p. IGO. Though the same chapter in other parts discovers 
a fancy painting far beyond the facts in its authorities. A writer in the Metr6poli- 
tan Magazine, Jan. 1832^ states the Scilly isles to be mere rocks, and that the ebr- 
rents make the navigation between them and the main land at all times dangeroilis. 
He adds, *'We are of opinion that the present St. Michael's Mount is meant. At 
ebb tide it is accessible from the main. Tin is fouiid there in two ways, in stream- 
let and mines" 

(6; Pliny, lib. ii. c. 67. 

(7; Pliny has preserved the name of the Pheniciaa navigator who first procured 
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Haying thus stated the most authentic circumstances 
that can be now collected, of the peopling of Britain •"»*™"**«>«- 
by the Kimmerians, the Keltoi, and the Phenicians, it may not be 
improper to state, in one yiew, all that the Welsh traditions 
deliver of the ancient inhabitants of the island. As traditions of 
an ancient people committed to writing, they deserve to be pre- 
served from absolute oblivion. 

According to the Welsh triads, while it was uninhabited by 
human colonies, and was full of bears, wolves, beavers, and a 
peculiar kind of wild cattle, it had the name of Glas Merddhin (1). 
In this state, Hy Cadarn led the first colony of the (lymry to it, of 
whom some went to Bretagne (2). It then acquired the name of the 
Honey Island (3). In the course of time, Prydain, the son of Acdd 
the Great, reigned in it, and from him it was called Ynys Prydain, 
the Isle of Prydaia (4); which is its present denomination in Welsh, 
and which the Greeks and Romans may have extended into Britan- 
nia. It was afterwards visited by two foreign tribes of Kimmerian 
origin, the lioegrwys, from Gwasgwyn, or Gascony ; and the 
Brython, from Llydaw, or Bretagne (5). Both of Uiese were peace- 
able colonists. The Lioegrwys impressed their name upon a large 
portion of the island. At subsequent periods, other people came 
vrith more or less violence. The Romans (6) ; the Gwyddyl Fticti 
( the Picls) to Alban or Scotland, on the part which lies nearest to 
the Baltic (7); the Cclyddon (Caledonians) to the north parts of the 
island ; the Gwyddyl to other parts of Scotland (8) ; the Corraniaid 
from Pwyll (perhaps Poland) to the Humbcr (9); the men of 
Galedin, or Flanders, to Wyth; the Saxons (10); and thcLlycli^ 
lynians, or Northmen (11). 

As the prosperity of the Phenicians declined under 
the hostilities of the ancient conquerors, who emerged acquaini!Jd'"wuu 
from Assyria, Babylon, and Persia, their dcscen- ^^*^"- 
dants, tlie Carthaginians, succeeded to the possession of their Eu- 
ropean settlements ; and in some places, as in Spain, and Scilly, 
greatly extended their territorial power. The Carthaginian 
occupation of Spain is fully attested to us by the Roman histo- 
rians, and was distinguished by the wars in that country of 
the celebrated Carthaginian generals, Asdrubal and Hannibal. 
It was natural that when possessed of Spain, they should also 

lead from the Cassiterides. He says, Plambum ex Gassiteride insula primas appor- 
tavit Midacrilus. Hist. I\at. lib. vii. c. 57. 

(!) Trioedd 1. 

(S) lb. i. and 3. 

(3) lb. 1. 

(i) lb. 1. Isidorus says, that Britain derived its name from a word of its iiiha- 
bitanto. 
(5) Trioedd 5. (ft) lb. 8. (7) lb. 7. 

(8) lb. 6. (9) lb. 7. (lo; lb. 6. 

(11) lb. 8. 

1- 3 
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acquire the more distant colonies of the Phenicians, and continue 
their commercial intercourse with the British islands and the 
neiglibouring^ shores. Hence, there is no reason to disbelieve the 
opinion, that the Carthaginians had the same intercourse with the 
British islands which the Phenicians established. The voyage of 
Ilimilco warrants the supposition . This Carthaginian officer sailed 
from Spain, on a voyage of 'discovery of the northern coasts of 
Europe, at the same time that Hanno was directed to circumnavi- 
gate Africa (!}. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the knowledge which the Greeks had of the British Islands. — And on the TraditiMi 

of the Trojan Colony. 

The Grecian knowledge of Europe was gradually obtained. TTip 
calamities experienced at sea, by the conquerors of Troy on their 
return, dispersed them into many parts of the maritime regions of 
Europe (2). The subsequent settlements of several Grecian colo- 
nies in Italy, as well as that already noticed at Marseilles, from 
which they pursued distant navigations ; and the visits of Grecian 
travellers and philosophers to the Phenician cities in Spain (3), led 
them to some knowledge of its western and northern seas, shores, 
and islands. The attack of Darius, the Persian Icing, on the 
Scythians in Europe, revealed more knowledge of these people than 
former ages had acquired (4) ; and the expeditions of Alexan- 
der, before his eastern adventure, disclosed to the Greeks an the 
north of Europe, up to the Danube. In the same manner, the 
restless enterprises of Mithridates made known to both Greeks 
and Romans the various tribes that inhabited the sea of Azoph 
and its vicinity (5). Hence the Grecians had much informa- 

V 

(1) Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 67. On Bochart's derivation of Brettanike from 
Baratanac, the Land of Tin, mentioned in this chapter, p. 30., note i., it may be 
remarked, that these terms are rather conjectural as to the Hebrew : though baraty 
as he intimates, signifies a field in Syriac, and is twice used in that sense in the 
Chaldee of Daniel. But I have since found the two component words aetnally 
existing in the Arabic tongue, and placed as such in the Arabic Lexicon | for there 
I find ' hahraV to mean ' a country' and ' anuk' to signify ' tin and lead.'fvrjSp that 
in Arabic hahrat-anuk literally express ' the Country of Tin,' which is Uuf mean- 
ing of the Greek Kassiterides : and it is not more improbable that England should 
have been anciently called by its trading visitors, the 'Tin Country,' than that 
Molucca and the adjacent isles should be termed by our navigators ' (he Spice Is- 
lands,' or that a part of Africa should be entitled 'the Gold Coast,' and another 
part < the Slave Coast ; ' seamen and merchants not unnaturally naming the distant 
land from the article for which they frequent it. 

(9) Strabo, p. 323. 236. Plutarch in Nic. p. 238. 

(3) Of which we have an instance in Vosidonius. See Strain), 2(U. 

(i) Herodotus. 

(5)Strabo, p. 20. Several of the Greeks ^wrote on the ancient geography of 
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tkm of the ancient ctMHrography of Europe, though they were un- 
acquainted, as PolyUus intimates, with many of its inland re- 
gions (1). 

But that Britain and Ireland were known to the Britain kaown to 
Greeks, at least by name, is an unquestionable fact. ^® ^^'^' 
The ancient Argonautica, ascribed to Orpheus, but of much later 
origin (2), describes the voyage of the Argonauts, on their return 
to Greece. In this curious work, they are made to sail round the 
north of Europe, from the Kimmerian Bosphorus. In com- 
ing southward, the author says, '^ they passed by the island 
lernida'' (3). Whether the next island they noticed , which is de- 
scribed as full of pine-trees, was any part of Britain, cannot be as- 
certained. As this work, if not written in the time of Pisistratus, 
which many assert it to have been , is at least of great anti- 
quity (4), it is an evidence that Ireland was known to the an- 
cient Greeks. 

In the book de Mundo, which is ascribed to Aristotle, the 
Aritidi islands are mentioned, with their qiecific names, Albion 
andleme. 

The voyage of Pytheas, which was in existence in the fifth 
century (5), must have transmitted much information to the Greeks 
eonceming our islands. He seems to have lived about the time of 
Aristotle (6). He sailed from Marseilles, where he made an obser- 
vation lo determine its latitude, which enabled Eratosthenes and 
Hipparchus to calculate it with a precision which modern astro- 

Gmqie, whose works we have lost, as Dfresrchus, Messeniui, EratosOienes, and 
Posidonios, whom Slrabo mentions, p. 163., and whom he seems too fond ofcen- 
saring, which is one of the foults of Strabo. It was a Cavoorite point with him to 
attack all former geographers. He comes within the remark of *^ bearing no bro- 
lha> near the throne." 

(1) Polybius, lib. iii., remarks this of the tract between Narbonne and the Ta- 
iiais. 

(S) Soidai says, the Argonaaliea was written by an Orpheus of Grotona, whom 
Aidepiades, in the sixth book of his Grammatk», declared to be the friend of Pisls- 
taMoa, ynl. U. p. saO. Sobm other works, pnbliifaed mider the name of Orphens, 
he attributei to OnomaerllaB, ib. 898. 

(8) AfyvctoruLot^ 1 1170. p. id6. ed. Ups. 17di. Strabo, lib. f?. p. 307., calls 
In^land i«py», and Diodorus Sicalus gives it a name that approaches very near its 
BHiveapiienatioD. Its name hi the Gaelic is ErUi; hi Dio(k>rus it is i/>iy, lib. v. 
p. 800. 

(i) The antiquity of iheA^oTcec/Ttx A has been ably vindicated by D. Rnbnke- 
nius. He shows that it was quoted by two ancient grammarians, Orus and Draco 
Stratonicensis. He gives his own critical judgment of its antiquity in strong torms ; 
'* b, qui Argonautica et Hymnos Orph^o subjecit, sive Onomacritus fnerit, ut plures 
tradndt, sIve alios, scriptor certe mep Judido vetusHssimus est ; in quo quamvis 
mimum diHgenler attenderim, ne levissimam quidem recentforis statis vestigium 
reperi ; contra, proba omnia et antlquitatem redolentfa. " Epist. Grit. 8. p. 188. 
ed. 17S2. 

(5) He is quoted by Stephanius, Yoc. axntetvu, who lived at this period. 

(S) See M. BoHgahiylHe't very able Memoir on his Life and Voyages, M^m. Ac. 
des Inscript. v. xxx. p. 8S$. 
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iiomcn^havc found exact (1). lie coasted Spain, Portugal, and 
France, into the British Channel. He passed along the eastern 
shore of Britain, to the north, till he reached the island which he 
has called Thule. He is the first navigator that penetrated so far 
into the Northern Ocean. After this, he made a voyage to the 
German Ocean ; passed the Sound into the Baltic Sea, and sailed on 
to a river, which he thought the Tanais, the boundary of Eu- 
rope (2). In all his course, he made many observations on the 
climate, the people, and the productions of the countries he visited, 
of which only a very few fragments have descended to us ; and it 
is evident, from what has been transmitted to us of his opinions, 
that Britain was a principal object of his examination (3). ^ 

In the tliird book of his history, Polybius has intimated that the 
British islands, and the manner of making tin, would be.one ot his 
subjects for a future composition (4). His friend, the great Scipio, 
made enquiries concerning Britain (5), of the merchants of Narbonne 
and Marseilles ; but though he could obtain, from their ignorance or 
Uicir jealousy, nothing worthy of memory, yet, as Polybius men- 
tions that many authors before him had treated fully, though va- 
riously, on this and the other subjects which he postpones ; and as 
he himself had travelled through Spain and Gaul, and had sailed 
over the ocean which bounds them (6) ; the remarks of an author 
so inquisitive and judicious would have been an invaluable pre- 
sent to our curiosity. If they were ever written (7), time has 
deprived us of them. AVc have equally lost the works of Timseus, 
Isidorus, Artemidorus, Messcnius, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, and 
Posidonius, who are all mentioned to have noticed the British 
islands (8). 

Indeed it is evident that the Grecian geographers du*ected their 
attention to the northern and western parts of Europe. C»sar 

(1) Bougainville^ p. 289. Pylhcas rererred the cause of the Udes to the agency 
of the moon. Piut. de placit. Phil. His description of the stars in the north was 
cited with approbation by Hipparchus, in his Commentary on Aratus. 

(2) Bougainville has collected the passages from Pytheas* Voyage, in Strabo ani 
Pliny, >\hich express these circumstances ; and has vindicated him from the angry 
invectives or Strabo, who, though occasionally erring himself, is very unsparing in 
bis censure of Pylheas. 

(3) Sec Pliny, lib. ii. c. 77. et c. 99.; lib. iv. c. 27. et c. 30.; and Strabo, 
p. 103. et 175. Pylheas has had a singular fortune : he has been attacked by Strabo 
and Polybius, and followed by Eratosthenes and Hipparcbus. 

(i) Hist. lib. iii. c. 5. 
(5; Strabo, lib. iv. p. 289. 
(0) Polybius, lib. iii. c. 5. 

(7) In speaking of the British Islands, Polybius rather expresses a treatise which 
he had it in his contemplation to compose, than one which he had made. From 
this passage, it is not certain, whether he fuiailed his intentions ; and yet some al- 
lusions of Strabo seem to have been taken from such a work. 

(8) Pliny, lib. iv. c. 30. Strabo, lib. ii. p. 103.; lib. iv. p. 30i.; lib. i. p. 111. 
We lind from Tacitus, Vit. Agr., that Livy and Fabius Rustieni, '• Eloquentisahni 
auctores," had also treated of Briuin before him. 
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mentions, that the great Hercynian forest of Germany was know^ 
to Eratosthenes, and some other Grecians, who called it Orcy- 
nia (1). fiut that Grecian colonies were in Britain, cannot be 
believed on the vague intimation of St. Jerome (2). That hicro, 
king of Sicily, had the main-mast of his ship fr<»n England, rests 
on a passage in Athenseus (3), which has been thought corrupted ; 
because a sentence of Polybius, if it had not been corrected, would 
have made Hannibal to have fought in Britain (4). Later Greek 
stcnies are mere random fictions (5). But that Britain was at 
least in the recollection of the Romans before Gsesar, is obvious 
from the passage of Lucretius which alludes to it (6). The re- 
marks of Dion Gassius and of Diodorus express the real state of 
the question as to the actual intercourse of the Grecians and Ro- 
mans with Britain (7). 

It is wdl known that JefiCrey of Monmouth, who diffused in tho 
twelfth ceiitury that history of Britain which in former times so 
much occupied the public mind, deduces the first colonization of 
Britain from a Trojan source ; from Brutus, the son of yEneas, who, 
after wandering through the sea, and landing in Gaul, finally 
settled in this island. The same story is in the Welsh Chronicles, 
which are ascribed to Tyssilio, and supposed, though too gra- 
tuitously, to have been Jcflrey's originals. 

(1) Cssar, lib. vi. c. Si. 

(2) St. Jerome, in bis questions on GenesiF, referring to Varro SIsinius Gapito 
andPhlegon, but vithoot giving Ibeir precise words, says, that the Greeks possess- 
ed all the sea coasts from the mountains Amanusand Taurus to the Briiish Ocean. 
Bot these writers may have meant no more than the Grecian colony at Marseilles. 

(3) Athenieus describes at lenglh the celebrated ship which Archimedes made for 
Hiero, because be bad just road very carefully the book which Moschion had wrillen 
upon it. After giving a full detail of its various parts, he comes to its masts. He 
says, the second and third were easily found, but the first was obtained with diill- 
colty. It was found by a herdsman, cv tok ofcs-iy tnc B^tTTctvietc, and Phileas the 
Taoromenian, the mechanist, brought It down to the sejp. Deip. lib. v. p. 208. 
€amden suggests that this may be a corruption for B^iTTiavMCjOr theBrutiiinltaly. 

(4) The corrupt passage of Polybius occurs in the eclogue of the 11th book. 
The corruption here is manifest, as Camden has remarked. The passage applies 
wholly to Italy. 

(5) There have been some absurd foncies about the earlier intercourse of the 
Greeks and Romans with Britain. That Alexander the Great came from Cadiz to 
Briiain, or that British kmgs made presents to Cato the Elder, in approbation of 
bis virtue, as Gedrenus and J. Tzelzcs mention, are circumstances which show that 
the introduction of romance Into history did not originate merely from our minstrels. 

(6) " Nam qAid Britanniom coelum dilTerre putamus 

£t quod in i£gypto est, qua mundi claudicat axis. " Luc. 

(7) Dion says, " Its existence was not known to the earliest Greeks and Romans, 
and to the more recent it was a doubt whether it was a continent or an island. But 
though several maintained each opinion, they had no actual knowledge about it, as 
they neither saw the Island themselves nor conversed with its natives," lib. xxxix. 
p. 1SK7. Diodorus remarks, ** Anciently it remained untouched by foreign powers ; 
for we have not heard that either Bacchus or Hercules, or any of the other heroes, 
reigned in it," lib. iv. p. 300. Mela's ophiion is» that Cssar subdued In it tribes, 
not only unconquered before, but even unknown, lib. iii. p. 203. 
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Not a line of history can be written from a work so obyiously 
fabulous as the composition, or, as he describes it, the translation 
from Breton manuscripts, of Jeffrey. But the curious student may 
fairly ask, did this Trojan story originate with Jeffrey, or bad it 
an earlier origin ? A few observations will be suiBcient on the 
subject. 

It appears from Nennius, who wrote in the ninth century, that 
the opinion of this descent was in Britain in his time ; for he men-* 
tions an outline of that story (1), which Jeffrey has so much am- 
plified and dramatised. 

Talicsin, in bis poems, frequently mentions Troy, and seems 
io allude to the tradition of such a descent (2). All this Is^ too 
yague for history. But it is. remarkable, that there should have 
been in EiH*ope several traditions connected both with the con- 
querors and the conquered, in that celebrated warfare whidi Ho- 
mer has immortalized (3). 

It was the ambition of Caesar, who delighted to accomplish what 
no man before him had achieved, that led him, after the conquest 
of the Keltic nation in Gaul, and its German invaders, to attempt 
the discovery and subjugation of Britain. He knew not whether 
it was a vast continent or a confined island. But the doubt and 
obscurity were but additional temptations to his aspiring genius. 
To great minds, the unknown is as attractive as the wonderful; 
and untried danger is but a mysterious incentive to explore it. 
He prepared a sm^ fleet to examine its coasts; and res(dyed 
with the force which he could then venture to take from Gaul, to 
attempt to penetrate a country, which none of the conquerors of 
the civilized world appear to have even seen. 

(1) NeoDias professes to deri?e his account from the annate of the Romans. Itis 
briefly this : Brntus ^as the grandson of Ascanius, the son of iEneas. Driven from 
Italy and the Tyrrhenian Sea, he "went to Gaul, and founded Tours, and thence 
came to this island, gave it his name, and peopled it about the time that £11 was the 
Judge in Israel, c. 33. 

(2) See Welsh Archaiology, vol. i. 

(3) Thus Tacitus mentions the opinion of the Germans, that Ulysses was driven 
into the Northern Ocean, and built there Asciburgum;and that an altar dedicated to 
Ulysses, with the name of Laertes his father, had been found there. De Mor. 
Gerni. s. 3. Solinus notices a tradition of Ulysses having reached a bay Ui Caledo- 
nia ; ''which," he adds, *' an altar »with a Greek inscription shows/' c. i8. A 
Trojan colony is stated to have founded Trapano in Italy, Dion. Hal. p. 41, 48. 
Virgil intimates, Mn, 1. 1. v. 2i8., that Antenor founded Padua, and led his Trojan 
followers into Iliyria and Libumla, and to the springs of the Timavus, or into 
Sclavonia, Croatia, and Frioul.— Pliny, I. 3. c. i. stations Dardani in Moesia, 
which he extends from the Pontus to the Danube, and Strabo, 1. 74 enumerates 
the Dardanids among the Illyrians ; while Pindar ascribes the settlement of Cy- 
rene in Africa also to Antenor. Pyth. Od. 5. Another tradition connects Ulysses 
with Lisbon. Livy describes the same Trojan chief as likewise founding the Ve- 
netian populatkm. Hist. 1. 1. But fliQ tradition more immediately eonne^ing 
itself with the intimations of Nennius, is that noticed by Anunianus Marcellinus, 
that some Trqjans, flying from the Greeks, and dispersed all around, oeeafieA re- 
gions in Gaul then uninhabitedy lib. xv« c. 0. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Tlie Memoirs of the Ancient Britons. — The Druids. 

When Britain was invaded by the Romans, it exhibited the state 
of a country which had been peopled from several shoots of the 
barbaric or nomadic stocks, at different periods, with some grafts 
or improvements from more civilized nations. Its inhabitants 
wa'e divided into many tribes, of which about forty-five have been 
enumerated with distinct appellations (1), Of these, the Belgae, 
whom Csesar particularises to have passed over from Belgic Gaul, 
and to have been established in the island by their victories, occu- 
pied part of the coast of the British Channel. He distinguishes 
the Cantii, or people of Kent, as more advanced than the rest in 
the habits of civilized life, and as not differing much from the 
people of Gaul. The Belgse pursued agriculture. But most of 

(1) I. From Kent to Corowall were the 

Cantii Belga 

Regnl Dnrotrlges 

Bibroces Hndnl 

• AUrebates • Camabli 

f Segontiaci Damnonii. 

These ^^re afterwards comprised in the Roman district called Britannia Prima. 

II. In the Peninsula of Wales were the Silures, Ordoyices, and Dimets, whose 
^eountry formed the Britannia Secunda of the Romans. 

III. Between the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, the Humber* and the ocean, 
the district afterwards named Flavia Ciesariensis comprised the 

Trinobantes Dobnot 

Iceni Haiccii 

Coritanl Ancalltes 

Ca^ii Carnabil. 

IV. In the Maxima Gssartensis of th^ Romans, or In our present Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, .Yorkshire, Durham, and part of Northumberland, 
were the 

Setantil or Sistuntii 

VolantU or Voluntll 

Brigantes. 

y. The five nations, who occupied the districts of the Roman province of Va- 
lentia, which, comprising chief part of Northumberland, extended from the Wall 
of Hadrian, into Scotland, as far as the Wall of Antoninus, were the 

Ottadlnt NoTantes 

Gadenl Damnii. 

SelgoTflB 

VI. Beyond these, in North Britain, were the tribes included in the Roman pro^ 
vince of Vespasiani. 

Horestil Vacomagl 

Veotorones Albanf 

Talxali AttacotU. 

VII. In the rest of Scotland were the 

Caledoni MertiB 

CaiutfiQ Camonancoi 

Logl Cerones 

Camabii Creonesi 

Catini EpMU. 
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the interior tribes lived on milk and flesh, or jn that state which 
has been called the pastoral, and clothed themselves with skins (1). 

All the Britons stained themselves of a blue colour with woad, 
which gave them a more horrible appearance in battle (2). They 
wore long hair on their heads, but shaved it from the other ports 
of the body excepting the upper lip. Their population ai^peared 
numerous to the Romans (3). 

The aspect of the country, as it flrst struck their view, pre- 
sented a succession of forests, lakes, and great rivers : and Mela 
remarks of it, what must have been true of most parts of Europe, 
where agriculture was little practised, that it was mare adapted 
to the kindly nourishment of cattle than of men. He also repre- 
sents the people in general as not only uncivilized, but as much 
behind the nations on the continent in their social culture. Their 
cattle and fields were their general wealth, and they seem to haye 
been acquainted with no other (4). 

Like all barbaric tribes, who have reached their stations at suc-^ 
cessivc periods, or have grown up in separate and independent 
states, and whose active spirits are not occupied by the pursuits of 
civilized life, they were perpetually at war with each other (5) ; 
and it is probable that the present state and people of New Zealand 
exhibit more nearly than any other the condition of Britain when 
the Romans entered it. 

The Britons were taller than the Gauls, but not so strong. The 
young Britons whom Strabo saw at Rome, were higher by half a 
foot than the tallest man there, but their, lower limbs were not 
straight ; nor did the general outline of their make display the 
symmetry of beauty. Their hair was less yellow than that of the 
Gauls (6). The Silures are mentioned with ruddy cheeks and 

(1) Cffisar. Comment, lib. v. c. IQ. Herodian speaks of those in the northern 
districts, y/\\h whom Severus fought, as usually paked, with an iron ring round 
their neck or stomach, lib. iii. p. 83. 

(2) Cffisar. ib. Mela, lib. iii. c C. This seems to have been done from infan- 
cy, as Pliny says the British wives and nurses did it, lib. xxii. c. 2. Hence Mar- 
tial's epithet, " Ca;ruleis Britannis," lib. xi. c. 32. Herodian remarks, of the Bri- 
tons who resisted Severus, that they painted the figures of all kinds of animals on 
their bodies, lib. iii. p. 83.; and as Glaudian mentions " the fading figures on the 
dying Pict," it seems to have pervaded the island, and to have been continued by 
the less civilized to his time. Claud, de Bell. Get. 

(3) Caesar. 

(i) IMcla, lib. iii. c. 6. Cicero gives us the impression of his day on this sub- 
ject. In a letter to Atticus he says, **Itis known that there is not a scruple of 
money in the island ; nor any hope of booty, but in slaves," lib. iv. ep. 17. It 
is curious to read this remark now, when Britain is the wealthiest country of Europe. 

(5) Mela, ib. Herodian speaks of the Britons as " a most warlike nation, eager 
for slaughter." lib. iii. p. 83. As already hinted, I consider the British History of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth a tissue of fiction, though it may have preserved some real 
names, traditions, and circumstances ; but it is impossible to separate in it the true 
from the; invented. 

(6) Strabo, lib. iv. p. 305. 
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aurfedbair, and the inhabitants of Caledonia Vfiih red hair (1). 
As the BfJgsB in Ganl wore^ loose breeches and a waistcoat with 
sleeTesAlflfl^dof a tunic, and a sagum or upper garment (2), we 
may. suppose that their settlers in Britain used the same dress. 
Bonduca's royal costume when she addroSsed the Britains, was 
long yellow hair, with a large gblden torques ; and a )»t&>v or tunic 
swelling round her bosom in various flours, with a thick^eioak 
thrown over it (3). The Britons had |old rings on their imdle 
finger (4). ^ 

Their houses, chiefly formed bf reeds pr wood, ;prere very nu- 
merous, like those of the Gauls, ai^ were usually seated in the 
midst of woods, perhaps for better ifefence, as. those of the New 
Zealanders are, for the same reason, placed onfertified hills. The 
wars of fierce and ruder'inen, unacquainted with military disci- 
pline, or disdaining to submit to it, usually consist of attempts to 
surprise and ravage, and therefore precautions against suddicn 
aggressions are the most essential parts of ^||ieir defensive skill. 
The Britons seem to have cleared a space in the wood, on which 
they built their huts and folded their cattle, and -they fenced the 
avenues by ditches and harriers of trees. Such a collection of 
houses formed one of their towns (5) . 

They had great quantities of cattle (6). Some of the British 
tribes are said not to have h^ the art of making cheese, though 
they had abundance of milk j^Wers knew nothing of cither agri- 
culture or gardening (1). They housed their corn in the ear, in 
subterraneous places, and threshed out no more than served them 
for the day (8). The little money which they had, was of the 
Spartan kind ; it was either copper or iron rings, of a definite 
weight (9). 

They thought it a crime to eat hares, geese, or hens, though ■ 

(1) TacHos, Agric. Vil. RatUatie Com», Livy notices of the Gauls, lib. mviii. 
c. 17. 

(5) Strabo, 300. 

(3) Xipb. epit. Dio. p. 160. 

(4) Plioy, lib. xxxlii. c. 6. This auOlor remarks that Ihe person, 'who first put 
rings on the fingers, introduced one of ttfeii \vorst crimes of life, ibid, c 4. The 
proximum scelus ^as coining money from gold, ibid. c. 13. The use of rings as a 
personal distinction for men has so greatly declined, that even Pliny ^vould not 
have thought them to have a very vlcked tendency. They are worn now but as 
a petty ornament, not as in his time for fastidious pomp. 

(6) Strabo, lib. iv. p. 306. Casar. lib. v. c. 17. Diod. Sic. lib. v. p. 301. 
(0) Csesar, lib. t. c. 10. 

(7) Strabo, lib. iv.p. 305. 

(8) Diod lib. v. p. 301. Pliny notices that they used a species of lime as a ma- 
nure, which he calls white chalk, lib xvii. c. i. 

(9) Cssar, lib. v. c. 10. It is supposed that Cunobelin» the successor of Cassl- 
vellaun, first coined money in Britain. " About fifty of his coins, with his own 
name, have come down to the present age. Some of them exhibit a plane surface, V 
but most a small convexity." Whit. Manch. book I. c. 9. One of them repre- 
sents a bard with his harp, ibid. c. 7. sect. 5. 
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they bred Ihom for ploasnrc. One of Iheir most cxlpaordinary 
and pernicious customs was that community of womeniamong ten 
or twelve men, who chose to form sudi an associatioi^ which 
reminds us of the Arreoys of Otaheite. The British Airooys, 
however, seem not to have destroyed their children ; as these ware 
agpreed to be considered as the of&pring of the man who had 
married the mother (1). 

In batOe their chief strength was in their infantry (2). Bat 
they fought also on horses, and more cspeciaDy in chsuriots, with 
scythes at the axles (3). In these they rode, throwing darts on 
every side ; and, by the <hread of the horses, and the -noise of the 
wheels, they often disordcired their opponents. When they had 
broken in among t|ie horse, they leaped from the cars, and fought 
on foot. The drivers retired a little out of the battle, but so 
stationed themselves, as to be ready to receive the combatants if 
pressed by the enemy. Thus, to the activity of cavalry, they 
united the steadiness of infantry. By dally use and practice, they 
were so expert, that they could stop their horses at full speed 
down a declivity, could guide and turn them, run along the beam, 
stand on the yoke, and from thence, with rapidity, dart into their 
chariots (4). Diodorus, in mentioning the British war-chariots, 
recalls to our mind, that the heroes of the Trojan war used them 
likewise ; there was, however, this difference, that among the 
Britons the driver was the superior person (5). ' 

The honourable testimony of Biodorus to their superiority to 
the Romans in some of those moral virtues, in which the nomadic 
nations excelled the civilized, must not be omitted. " There is a 
simplicity in their manners, which is very different from that craft 
and wickedness which mankind now e:sdiibit. They are satisfied 
with a frugal sustenance, and avoid the luxuries of wealth (6)." 

Their uirt '^^^ Tcligion of the Britons was of a fierce and 

sanguinary nature. It resembled that of the Gauls, 
which is thus described. They who were afflicted with severe 
disease, or involved in dangers or battles, sacrificed men for 
victims, or vowed that they would do so. The Druids administered 
at these gloomy rites. They tboaght that the life of a man was to 
be redeemed by a man's life ; and that there was no other mode of 
conciliating their gods. Some made images of wicker -work of an 
/ immense size, and filled them with living men, whom they burned 
alive. Thieves and robbers, or other criminals, were usually 
made the victims j but if there were a deficiency of these, the guilt- 

(1) Gffisar, lib. v. c. 10. 

(2) Tacitus. 

(3) Mela, lib. iii. c. 6. 

(4) Oesar. lib. iv. c. Mt V^ : 

(5) Diod. lib. v. p. 301. Honefitior aurigli ; clientes propugnant. Tacit. Vit. Agr. 

(6) Diod. p. 301. 
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less were sacrifified (1). At som^ of their sacred rites the British 
women went naked, but stAined dark, like Ethiopians, by a vege- 
iablo (2) joioc. That they consulted their gods on futurity by 
inspecthig the quivering flesh of their human victims, and that 
they had prophetic women, has been already mentioned (3). 

Their superstitious fancies deemed the missdtoc sacred, if it 
vegetated from the oal^. They selected groves of oaks, and thought ' 
every thing sent from heaven which grew on this tree. On the 
sixth day of the moon, which was the beginning of their months 
and years, and of their period of thirty years, th^r came to the oak 
on which they observed any of the parasitical plant (which they 
called all-healing), prepared a sacrifice and a feast under this ve- 
nerated tree, and brought thither two white bulls, whose horns 
were then first tied. The officiating Druid, in a white garment, 
climbed the tree, and, with a golden knife, pruned off the mis- 
seltoe, which was received in a white woollen cloth below. They 
then sacrificed the victims, and addressed their gods to make the 
misseltoe prosperous to those to whom it was given ; for they be- 
lieved that it caused fecundity, and was an amtdet against poison. 
They performed no ceremonies without the leaves of the oak (4). 

Ilie ancient world, including the most enlightened nations, even 
Greece and Rome, were universally impressed with a belief of the 
powers of magic. But the expressions of Pliny induce us to ima- 
gine, that this mischievous imposture was peculiarly cultivated by 
the British Druids. He says, ^' Britain now celebrates it so asto- 
nishingly, and with so many ceremonies, that she might even be 
thought to have given it to the Persians (5)." The Druids were 
indeed so superior in knowledge and intellect to the rest of the 
nation, that their magical frauds must have been easily invented 
and securely practised. 

J The Druidical system began in Britain, and from ^^^^^ ^^^ 
thence was introduced into Gaul. In Csesar^s time, 
they who wished to know it more diligenOy, for the most part 
visited Britain, for the sake of learning it. The Druids were 
present at all religious rites ; they administered at public and pri- 
vate sacrifices ; and they interpreted divinations. They were so 

(1) Caesar, lib. vi. c. 15. 

(S) Pliny, lib. xxlt. c. 2. 

(3) See before, p. i3. That the Kelts sacrificed human victims to a deity, whom 
the Greeks called Kronos, and the Latins Satorn, we learn from Dionysias Halic. 
lib. i. p. 30. 

(i) Pliny, lib. xtI. c. 05. As derw is British for an oak, and derwydd Is the term 
fora Dmid in the same language, it is probable that this class of persons was named 
from the tree they venerated. Maximus Tyrlus calls the oak, the Keltic image 
of the Deity. Dissert. 

(5) Pliny, lib. xxx. c. 4. The Welsh term for right-hand, seems to have some 
reference to the ancient superstitions of the Britons. It is deheulaw,- or the south- 
hand ; an expression whicii can only be true, when we look at the east. The cir- 
cles at Stonehenge appear to have a reference to the rising of the lun at the solstice. 
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honoured, that thiey decided almost all public and private contro- 
versies, and all causes, whelher of homicide, inheritance, or 
boundaries. They appointed the remunerations, and the punish- 
ments. Whoever disobeyed their decree, was interdicted from 
their sacriGces, which, with them, was the severest punishment. 
An interdicted person was deemed both impious and wicked ; all 
fled from him, and avoided his presence and conversation, lest they 
should be contaminated by the intercourse. He was allowed no 
legal rights. He participated in no honours. 

The Druids obeyed one chief, who had supreme authority oyet 
them. At his death, he was succeeded by the next in dignity. If 
others had equal pretences, the suffrages of the llruids decided it ; 
and sometimes arms determined the competition (1). 

The Druids had great privileges. They neither paid taxes, nor 
engaged in war. They were allowed exemption from warfare and 
all other offices. Excited by such advantages, many voluntarily 
submitted to the discipline, and others were sent by their friends 
and relations. They were said to learn a great number of verses 
there ; so that some remained twenty years under the education. 
They conceived it not lawful to commit their knowledge to writing, 
though in all other things they used Greek characters. Caesar 
adds, that a great number of youth resorted to them for education. 

They taught that souls never perished, but passed at death into 
other bodies; and as this opinion removed the fear of death, they 
thought that it excited strongly to what they called virtue, of which 
valour was the most conspicuous quality. They discussed and 
taught also many things concerning the stars, and their motion ; 
the size of the world, and its countries; the nature of things; and 
the force and power of the immortal gods (2). Such subjects 
of contemplation and tuition as these, shew a knowledge and an 
exerted intellect, that could not have been the natural growth of a 
people so rude as the Britons and &auls. They must have derived 
both the information and the habit from more civilized regions. 
The Druidical order consisted of three sorts of men; Druids, Bards, 
and Ouates. The Bards were the poets <and musicians, of whcmi 
some were satirists, and some encomiasts. The Ouates sacrificed, 
divined, and contemplated the nature of things. The Druids cul- 
tivated physiology and moral philosophy ; or, as Diodorus says, 
were their philosophers and theologians (3). 

Of the Druidical superstitions, we have no monuments remain- 
ing, unless the circles of stones , which are to be seen in some parts 
of the island, are deemed their temples. Of all the suppositions 
concerning Stonehenge and Avebury, it seems the most rational to 

(1) Cesar. 

(3) Cesar, lib. vi. c. 13. Mela, lib. iii. c. 20.; and see Lucan*s celebrated ver- 
set on tbeir theory of traniinigration. 
(3) Diod. Sicul. lib. v. p. 308. Strabo, lib. iy. p. 302. 
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ascribe them to tlic Druidical order ; and of this system wc may 
remark, that if it was the creature of a more civilized people, none 
of the colonizers of Britain are so likely to have been its parents, 
as the Phenicians and Carthaginians (1). The fact so explicitly 
asserted by Ceesar, that tiie Druidical system began in Britain, and 
was thence introduced into Gaul, increases our tendency to refer 
it to these nations. The state of Britain was inferior in civilization 
to that of Gaul, and therefore it seems more reasonable to refer 
the intellectual parts of Druidism to the foreign visitors, who are 
known to have cultivated such subjects, than to suppose them to 
have originated from the rude unassisted natives. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar. — Its final Conquest by the Romans. 

Such were the Britons wiiom Caesar invaded. After his con- 
quest in Gaul, and an expedition into Germany, he resolved to 
visit Britain. We need not ascribe this invasion to the British 
pearls, alluded to by Suetonius. The ambition of Caesar, like that 
of all men of great minds, who have accomplished vast attempts, 
expanded with his successes. Accustomed to grand conceptions, 
and feeling from their experience of their own talents, and the 
abundance of their means, a facility of prosecuting the most ca- 
pacious plans, it has been usual with conquerors, who have united 
sovereignty with their military triumphs, instead of enjoying their 
fame in peaceful repose, to dare new enterprises of danger and 
difficulty, and of mighty issue. Ca*sar appears to have amused 
himself in forming great projects. He not only purposed to build 
a temple to Mars, whose magnitude was to surpass whatever the 
world had seen of religious architecture ; to drain the Pomptine 
marshes; to make a highway through the Apennines, from the 

(1) Syria, Plienicia, and Palestine abound vith many solid rocks and stony moun- 
tains cut into shapes, and excavated into chambers, and with erections or stones 
for the purposes of superstition. Mr. Watts' Views in Syria and Palestine, Trom 
Ihe dra^ ings in Sir Robert Ainslie's collection, exhibit some curious remains of 
this sort. Dr. Stukeiy, in his letter to Mr. Gale, in t743, states, that he had found 
a Druidical Temple at Shap in Westmoreland. He says, '* I have got a drawing 
and admeasurement of the stones of Shap. 1 1^ it to be another huge serpentine 
temple like (bat of Avebury. The measure of what are left extend to a mile and 
a half, but a great deal has been demolished." Reliq. Call. p. 387. A writer 
in the ** Gentleman's Magazine" for Feb. 1833 thinks Dr. Stukely right in calling 
Ihe whole collection of stones a temple. "It is not a Danish monument. It is a 
remarkable fieature of Westmoreland and Cumberland, that their uncultivated hills 
and plains are scattered all over with Druidical remains, whllo in Northumberland 
and Durham, which adjoin them on the east, scarcely any thing of the kind exist." 
—A Dolman, or Druid's cave, near Saumur^ ia France, is described in '* Sii 
Weeks on the Loire." 
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Adriatic lo the Tiber ; and to cut through the Isthmus of Corinth (1) : 
but he had also a dream of subduing the Parthians on the Euphrates ; 
of marching along the Caspian and Mount Caucasus to the Euxine ; 
of invading Scythia; from thence of penetrating and conquering 
€k)rmany ; and from that country, of returning through Gaul into 
Italy and Rome (2). That a mind, delighting to contemplate 
schemes so vast and extravagant, should not have reached the 
shores of Gaul, and surveyed the British island, then possessing the 
fame of being a new world, little known even to its Keltic neigh- 
bours as to its interior, without feeling the desire to explore it, was 
a natural event. Caesar, under this impulse, collected the mer- 
ch^ints of Gaul, who iiad been a(M;ustomed to visit the island ; and 
enquired of them its size, what and how many nations inhabited 
it, their mode of warfare, their customs, and their harbours. Ob- 
taining from those whom he questioned but scanty information, he 
sent one of his officers, in a vessel, to explore the coast, and col- 
lected all the ships, within his conunand, to make the exploring 
enterprise. 

Some of the British states, hearing of his intentions from the 
Keltic merchants, sent envoys of peace. 

His Orst expedition into Britain was to reconnoitre, not to sub- 
due. He was compelled to fight upon his landing, in the vicinity 
of Dover, because the Kentish Britons immediately opposed him — 
conflicting even amidst the waves j with signal courage; and al- 
though Caesar, observing his troops to be dispirited by the British 
attacks, ordered up the vessels with his artillery, and poured from 
their sides stones, arrows, and other missiles, yet the natives stood 
the unusual discharges with intrepidity, and he made no impres- 
sion. It was the rushing forward, alone, of the bearer of the eagle 
of the tenth legion, exclaiming, '' Follow me, unless you mean to 
betray your standard to your enemies, " that roused the Roman 
legions to that desperate and closer battle, which at length forced 
back the Britons, and secured a landing. The Britons retired -, and 
Caesar did not pursue. The natives of the locality sent a message 
of peace; but four days afterwards, a tempest dispersing his fleet, 
they assaulted the Romans with new attacks. Caesar repulsed 
them; but after this success he thought it expedient, without ad-, 
vancing, to quit the island suddenly at midnight. He ascribes his 
departmre to the approach of the autumnal equinox; but he knew 
of this event before his la^ng. The truth seems to be that he 
found his present force, though suiBcient to repel the Britons, yet 
incompetent to subdue them (3). 

(1) Suet. Vit. Gses. s. 44. 

(2) PIul. Vit. C«8. 

(3) Caesar, lib. iv. c. IS— 33. On this expedition Dio*s obserration seems a foir 
one : — '* He obtained from it nothing, either for himself or fbr his country, bat 
Uie glory of having fought in it; and as he stated this very strongly, the people of 
Rome wondered, and extolled him." Lib. xxxix. p. 128. 
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His next invasion in the ensuing summer was more formidable. 
It was made with five well appointed legions, and two thousand 
cavalry — a force of thirty thousand of the best disciplined troops 
then known, under the ablest commander. As Ihe Britons did not 
contest the landing, it was easily effected. On this visit he quitted 
the coasts, and marched twelve miles into the island. There he 
repulsed an attack. A storm again shattering his fleet, he stopped 
his advance, and returned to the coast, to provide for the safety of 
his ships. Ten days afterwards he resam«d his former position, 
and was immediately assaulted by some of the British tribes, who 
bad confederated under the temporary command of Gassivellaun. 
They were repelled. They attempted hostilities again on the suc- 
ceeding day ; but were again defeated. On these failures, tlie auxi- 
liary bodies left Gassivellaun ; and Caesar being informed of their 
desertion, ventured to advance to the Thames, and to the borders 
of the state of the British prince. The ford had been fortified by 
sharp stakes, under the water, and on the banks. The llomans 
passed it up to their necks in water, in the presence of the natives 
collected in arms on the other side, who, dismayed at the courage 
of the enemy, hastily retired. 

Gassivellaun, keeping only four thousand war chariots with him, 
confined his efforts to harassing the invaders. 

The civil dissensions of the island then began to give Gsesar the 
advantage of his enterprises. The Trinobantes, of whose territo- 
ries London was the metropolis, desired his aid, for their chief Man- 
dubratius, or Androgorus, against Gassivellaun; and five other tribes 
also sent in their submission. Goesar was afterwards attacked by 
four kings of Kent, Gingctorix, Garnilius, Taximagulus, and Sego- 
Dax , but witliout success ; and Gassivellaun now sending an em- 
bassy for peace (1), Geesar immediately granted it, demanded hos- 
tages, appointed a tribute, retired witli his army to the sea coast and 
relanded it in Gaul (2) . The Romans appeared no more in Britain, 
nor attempted to molest it, for several years. 

(1) CiBsar, lib. v. c. 7—19. Dio remarks, that it would have been dangerous to 
liim to hare wintered in Ihe island, lib. xl. p. 187. Polysnus has preserved a 
story that Gssar's saccess in battle against the Britons was obtained by placing an 
armed elephant with a tower of soldiers in his front, whose appearance threw the 
natives into a panic. But Caesar's force, skill, and discipline, were suIBcient to hare 
obtained his victories without this stratagem. 

(2) From Cossar's own account, as thus abstracted, we perceive the propriety of 
Horace applying the epithet of intactus to Britain, as also of the inviclits of Pro- 
pertius. Tacitus lias justly given the amount of his successes, when he fltates, that 
he did not subdue the island, but only showed it to the Romans. This correct in- 
timation keeps clear of Lucan's extreme, that he showed Ills affrighted back to the 
Britons ; and of that of Paterculus, that he twice passed tlirough the bland. His 
successes, liowever, astonished and delighted his countrymen. He offered to Venus, 
whom he once stated to be tlie ancestor of one of his aunts (Suet. c. 6.), a breast- 
plate of British pearls. Pliny. The vkstories over the Britons were painted on pur- 
ple hangings ; and some of the natives were given to the theatre. See Virgil> 
Georg. 3., and Servius on the passage, p. 120. 
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Augustus afterwards talked of an expedition to Britain, and en- 
tered France, as if beginning it. But the Britons met him there 
with peaceful embassies, and custom-duties were imposed on the 
commodities that were objects of trade between Gaul and Britain, 
as ivory, bridles, amber, and glass vessels. Strabo well remarks, 
that to have raised a tribute from the island, he must have establish- 
ed a military force there, but the expense of these troops would 
have consumed the contribution ; and when violent courses are pur- 
sued, he adds, danger b^ins (1). 

Tiberius was content to leave Britain unmolested. Caligula was 
flattered in Gaul by one of the British princes seeking an asylum 
in his court ; and drawing up his army on the sea shore, he sounded 
a charge and commanded them to gather cockle-shells, as indica- 
tions of a conquest. With this bloodless triumph, and the erection 
of a watch-tower to commemorate it, his ambition was satisfied. 
He left Britain to the continuation of those internal wars which all 
uncivilized nations pursue ; and which at last occasioned some to 
sacrifice their patriotism to their revenge, and to incite Claudius, 
his successor, to order Aulus Plautus to lead an army into the 
island (2) . This general landed with a powerful force, ccmiprising 
German auxiliaries and some elephants, and with Yespasian for 
one of his officers. He had the usual successes of the Roman dis- 
cipline and skill. The emperor Claudius came himself to partake 
the triumph. He took Camaalodunum or Maiden, the capital of 
Cunobellin's dominion ; and, after a residence of sixteen days in the 
island, returned to Rome, leaving Plautus to govern Britain (3). 
Games, triumphal arches, dramatic representations, horse-races, 
bear-combats, pyrrhic dances, gladiators, rewards to his officers, 
and a splendid triumph to himself, with the surname of Britannicus, 
attested his own and the national exultations at his successes in 
Britain. 

Vespasian distinguished himself in Britain at this period. He 
fought thirty battles with the natives, took twenty towns, and 
subdued the Isle of Wight (4) : exertions which imply correspond- 
ing efforts and intrepidity on the part of the Britons. The great 
Titus, tlie conqueror of Jerusalem, fought here also as military 

(1) Horace. Strabo. In the foUowing year Augustus resumed his project of an 
invasioD, because the natives brolce their treaty ; JMit the insurrection of the Canla- 
bri in Spain prevented it. The '' acQeclis Britannia imperio," of Horace, is Iherefira 
rather a poetical figure, than an achieved fact. 

(2) Dio mentions Bericus as one oflhis description, lib. Ix. p. 779. His remark 
on the polftlbal state of the Britons is, '* that they were not cturovafxai, bat wera 
subject to several kings." Ibid. Of these, Plautus first defeated Kalaratakos, and 
anerwards Togodoumnos, the two sons of Kunobellin. Ibid. 

(3) Dio. lib. Ix. p. 781, 782. Tacilns's account of this invasion has perished in 
his last books. That elephants were used by the Romans in England, appears 
from the bones of an elephant having been found, on digging for gravel, in a field 
near Battle Bridge, i Lei. Collect, p. Ixiv. 

(i) Sncton. Vesp. c. 4. 
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tribune under his father, with much reputation both for his mo- 
desty and courage (1). It is interesting to read of this celebrated 
man, that when Vespasian was surrounded by the Britons, and in 
extreme danger, Titus rushed upon the assailing enemies, and at 
last extricated his revered parent (2). We may considcjT this 
great instrument of Providence as training himself , unconsciously, 
in Britain, for the awful task he was to accomplish. 

The island, although thus penetrated to a certain extent, and 
the southern parts occupied by the Romans, was as yet neither 
conquered nor tranquil. Seven years afterwards, we find Osto- 
rius withstanding the British assaults, and establishing a line of 
posts between the Nen and the Severn. The Britons on the east 
and north, and afterwards those of Wales, renewed the conflicts. 
The defeat and capture of Garadawg or Garactacus, whose ap- 
pearance at Rome, as a prisoner, excited peculiar exultation, and 
for whom an impressive speech has been composed by Tacitus, of 
which the rude Briton could only recognise Uie manly feeling it 
displays (3), secured the Roman conquests. 

About ten years afterwards, the Britons rushed to a new effort 
to regain their independence, -under Boadicea, which they began, 
like Mithridates in Asia, by an inhuman massacre of aU the Ro- 
mans within their reach. This new struggle has been described 
by Tacitus witt^ all his energy. The Roman governor Suetonius 
happened to be a man of talent, equal to the emergency, and finally 
triumphed over all the fury and forces of the Britons. Boadicea 
poisoned herself; and the island was again subdued into terror 
and peace (4), though much remained unconquered. 

Vespasian had the recollection of his personal exploits, to ex- 
cite his military attention to Britain, after he had obtained the 
empire. He sent powerful arnries to extend the Roman conquest. 
The conflicts continued with varying success : but the Britons were 
resolute and undaunted by failure (5). 

(1) Suet. Tit. c. 4. 

(2) bio Gas. lib. Ix. i^. 788. Josephus mentions the extraordinary strength and 
activity orTitm^ and gives instances of his rescuing his soldiers from the Jews by 
liis personal extttions. Few pieces of history arc more interesting, than Josephus's 
iecoonk of the final siege and destruction of Jerusalem. 

(j^ee it in Tacitus, Ann. lib. xii. c. 37. Cartismandua, queen of the Brigan- 
te^mom Garactacus had married, was afterwards subdued. Ibid. c.iO. The al- 
loffAfe to these victories in Britain, in the Roman poets of the day, show the joy of 
tlie i^blic feeling on that occasion. See them collected in Camden's Introduction 
to the Britannia. It is amusing to read (hat our island was deemed a new world, 
an impervious region of frost and snow, where stars never set, and placed beyond 
the limits of the earth, etc. etc. 

(4) Tacit. Ann. lib. xiv. c. 29—39., and more concisely in his life of Agricola, 
c. 14-16. 

(5) These events are briefly noticed by Tacitus in bis Agricola, c. 16, 17. One 
of the able governors here was Frontinus, the author of the booli on the stratagems 
olwar. 

I. 4 
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Seventeen years after the revolt of Boadicea, Agricola was ap- 
pointed to command the Roman forces in Britain; and by him the 
conquest of the island was completed. The pen and affection of 
Tacitus have amply, and interestingly, detailed his political and 
military conduct ; and he has made Galgacus or Gallawg, on the 
Grampian Hills, as interesting as Garactacus (1). It is needless to 
detail battles that so much resemble each other, and always pain 
humanity both to read and to narrate. It is more pleasing to con- 
template the wisdom of his liberal mind, which directed its powers 
lo civilize and improve the fierce natives. He assisted them to 
build temples, iforums, and more convenient habitations. He in- 
spired them with a love of education -, he applauded their talents ; 
flattered them as possessing a genius superior to the Gauls ; and 
he persuaded the sons of the chiefs to study letters. The Roman 
dress, language, and literature gradually spread among the na- 
tives. All this was improvement; but human advantages are 
mingled with imperfections. The civilization of Rome also intro- 
duced its luxury : and baths, porticoes, and sensual banquets be- 
came as palatable to the new subjects as to their corrupted masters (2). 
Four legions were kept in the island. Their lalxHirs pervaded it 
with four great military roads, that became the chief Saxon high- 
ways ; and in the military stations, upon and near them, laid the 
foundations of our principal towns and cities. The Roman laws 
and magistracies were every where established, and the British 
lawyers, as well as the British ladies (3), have obtained the pane- 
gyrics of the Roman classics. It is beautifully said by Rutilius, 
that Rome filled the world with her legislative triumphs, and 
caused all to live under one common pact ; that she blended dis- 
cordant nations into one country ; and, by imparting to those she 
conquered a companionship in her rights and laws, made the earth 
(me great united city (4). 

A c i2t Britain, nearly half a century after Agricola, was 

visited by the Empennr Hadrian, who ordered the 

construction of a military work, from the mouth of the Tyne to 

the Solway Frith, as the boundary of the Roman provinces in 

(1) His tnimated, and no doubt much amplified and polished sgjKch, is ia YU. 

Agrie. s. 30. ■ A 

(8)Tac.Ag. 8. 21. '^■ 
(3) The stern Juvenal has 

Gallia caasldicos docoit facunda Brltannos. Sat. 

And Martial has an epigram on Uic decus forms of a British lady, whom ,^_ 

Claudia Rnfina. The epithet of blue-eyed, \^hich he applies to the Britonawwas 
also ghren to them hy Seneca. All the northern nations of Europe exhibit, ia#eir 
physiognomy, this contrast with the black eyes and darker skins of Italy. 

W Lcgircrls mundam complcxa triumphls 

Focdero communi There cuncta facil — 

Fecisti patriam diversis geotibus unam— 
Damqae offers/tictla proprii consortia juris 
Lnram (eciali quod prius orliis erat. Rulil Itin, 
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Britain. In the next reign, of Antoninus Pius, the Romans pe- 
netrated again to the isthmus^ between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde; and built another military rampart, for the farthest 
boundary of Iheir empire in Britain (1). In 170 the Romans are 
said to have deserted aU the country which lay to the north of the 
wall of Antoninus (2). 

After this period, the Roman legions in Britain began to sup- 
port their commanders in their competitions for the empire. 
During these disputes, two unsubdued nations in the northern 
parts of Britain, the Caledonians and MeatsB, broke through the 
rampart between the friths, and harassed the province* The Em- 
peror Severus came to Britain to repress them (3). 
His wars in Scotland cost him much toil, and many 
men; but he subdued his wild opponents, and, instead of the weak 
barrier of Hadrian, he erected an immense wall of stone, twelve 
feet high, and eight feet thick, strengthened with towers, castles, 
and stations at proper distances, and defended by a ditch and mi- 
litary way. This great work (the vestiges of which ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
are still visible in several places) was built nearly pa- 
rallel to that of Hadrian, at the distance of a few paces further to 
the north, and from the east coast near Tinmouth, to the Solway 
frith at Boulness, on the west coast (4). Severus ^ ^ ^^^ 
died at York. As it was soon after this period that 
the Saxons began to molest Britain, we shall proceed to narrate 
the history of the invasion and occupation of Britain by the Saxons 
and Angles, after first stating all that can be collected of their au- 
thentic history, before they left the continent. 

(1) ** Betwixt Ihem Agricola had formerly erected a line of forts. These had not 
been destroyed, and Lollius joined them logelher by a long rampart." \Vhit. 
Manch. vol. ii. p. 86., 8yo. 

(2) Ibid. 

(3) Herodian, lib. iii. p. 83. Xipheiinin Sever, p. 330. 

(4; Eatropios, lib. viii.; and see Henry's History of England, vol if. A pp. 
No. 0., and Horsley's Britannia Romana. We derive some curious information on 
the Roman stations and residence in Britain from the compilation of Richard of 
Cirencester, first printed in 1757 from a MS. of the fourteenth century. It presents 
IB with eighteen Itinera, which, he says, he collected from the remains of Records 
which a Roman general had caused to be made. Mr. Whltakcr's remarks upon it, 
a little tinged with his sanguine feehngs, are in his Hist. Manch. vol. ii. p. 83 -Oi. 
Dr. Gouch's edition of Camden's Britannia, Mr. Lyson's works, and the Archxo- 
logia of the Society of Antiquaries, will supply the inquirer with many notices of 
Moman remains found in this country. Even in the last year, 1835, and the pre- 
sent, 1890, new discoveries of these, and of their coins, have occurred in variou) 
coonties, some even in London, on digging below the present surface for the 
foaadations of new buiidiugs. A quantity of Roman coins, chiefly of Vespasian 
and Oomitian, were lately found in improving Ihe road from Shap to Kendal, niue- 
teen gold, five hundred and eighty silver Gent. Mag., Feb. 1833. Roman cof- 
fins, with inscriptions, were recently discovered in York Castle Yard, a dozen feet 
below the surface. Some Roman tiles, also, in St. Cuthbert's Churchyard, with the 
inscription. Leg. ix. Hisp. In the mint yard there, in the spring of 1833, a stone 
was found with the inscription, that one Ilieronymus, of the sixth legion, had raised 
there a temple to Serapis^ the Egyptian God : '* Deo Sancto Serapl Temploma solo 
fecit." York Papers. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Origin of the Saxons. 

The Anglo-Saxons were the people who iransporlcd themselves 
from the Cimbric peninsula, and its vicinity, in the Gflh and sixth 
centuries, into England. They were branches of the great Saxon 
confederation, which, from the Elbe, extended itself at last to the 
Rhine. The hostilities of this formidable people had long distress- 
ed the western regions of Europe; and when the Gothic nations 
overran the most valuable provinces of Rome, the Anglo-Saxons 
invaded Britain soon after the Romans quitted it. The ancient 
inhabitants, and the progeny of the Roman settlers, disappeared as 
the new conquerors advanced, or accepted their yoke ; and Saxon 
laws, Saxon language, Saxon manners, government, and institu- 
tions, overspread the land. 

This revolution, than which history presents to us none more 
complete, has made the fortunes of the Saxons, during every period, 
interesting to us. Though other invaders have appeared in the 
island, yet the effects of the Anglo-Saxon settlements have pre- 
vailed beyond every other. Our language, our government, and 
our laws, display our Gothic ancestors in every part : they live, 
not merely in our annals and traditions, but in our civil institutions 
and perpetual discourse. The parent-tree is indeed greatly amplified, 
by branches engrafted on it from other regions, and by the new 
shoots, which the accidents of time, and the improvements of 
society, have produced; but it discovers yet its Saxon origin, and 
retains its Saxon properties, tliougb more than thirteen centuries 
have rolled over, with all their tempests and vicissitudes. 

Although the Saxon name became, on the continent, the appd- 
lation of a confederacy of nations, yet, at first, it denoted a single 
state. The Romans began to remark it, during the second century 
of the Christian era ; until that period, it had escaped the notice of 
the <»ouquerors of the world, and the happy obscurity was rewarded 
by the jd)sence of that desolation which their ambition poured pro- 
fusely on mankind. 

saxoBfOwtmcn- Ptolcmy, thc AlexaudHan, was the first writer 
tiouedbypioicray. ^hom wc kuow to havc mentioned the Saxons. By 
the passage in his Geography, and by the concurrence of all their 
future history, it is ascertained, that, before the year i41 of our 
era (1), there was a people called Saxones, whoinliabited a territory 

(I) PtolciDj lived in the reign of Marcus Aarelius, according to Suidas, vol. ii. 
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at Ihc north side of the Elbe, on the neck of the Cimbric Cher- 
sonesus, and three small islands, at the mouth of this river. 
From the same author it is also clear, that the Saxones were of 
no great importance at this period ; for in this peninsula, which 
is now divided into Jutland, Sleswick, and Holstein, no fewer than 
six other nations were stationed, besides the Saxones and the 
remnant of the Cimbr i ( 1 ) . 

But it is not probable that the Saxons should have started sud- 
denly into existence, in ttie days of Ptolemy. The question of 
their previous history has been therefore much agitated ; and an 
equal quantity of learning and of absurdity has been brought 
forward upon the subject. 

It has been Observed, that to explain the origin of the Saxons, 
the most wild and inconsistent Actions have been framed (2). But 
it is not this nation only which has been thus distinguished by the 
perverseness of the human mind, labouring to explore inscrutable 
antiquity; every people may recount similar puerilities. 

To claim an extravagant duration, has been the folly of every 
state which has risen to any eminence. We have heard, in our 
childhood, of the dreams of the Babylonians, Egyptians, Indians, 
and Chinese; and we know that even Athenians could wear a 
golden grasshopper (3), as an emblem that they sprung fortui- 
tously from the earth they cultivated, in ages far beyond the reach 
of human history : we may therefore pardon and forget the fables 
of the Saxon patriots. 

Ithascausedmuchsurprise, that Tacitus, who wrote koi noticed by 
a particular description of Germany , many yearjs before '^"*^""*' ^^ 
Ptolemy, should have omitted to name the Saxons (4). Every 
author has been unwilling to suppose, that they came to the Elbe 
in the short interval between these authors j aiid therefore it has 
been very generally imagined, that the nation, to whom Tacitus 

p. OiO. ; bathe testifies himself, in the 7th book Mag. Syni., p. 167.. that he made 
astroooraical observations at Alexandria in the 2d year of. Ant. Pius, er ann. Chris- 
tl. 130. 3 Fab. Bibl. Graec. p. il2. He speaks «riB6 of an eclipse of the moon In 
the Qth of Hadrian, or ann. Christi, 195. Dc la Lande's Astron. I. p. 312. He 
mentions no observation beyond 141. lb. il7. 

(1) CI. Ptolemeus Georg. lib. ii. c 11. Marcianttsof Hcraclea, somewhat later 
than Ptolemy, gives the Saxons the same position on the neck of the Chersonesus. 
Pont. ib. 651. The geographical lexicographer of Byzantium, usually named Ste- 
phanus, brieOy says, ** dwelling In the Cimbric Chersonesus." Sleph. Byz. voc. 
Saxones. 

(2) Krantz remarked this : <* Ita pueriiibus fabulis et anilibus deliramcntts omnia 
scatent, ut nihil in his sibi constet, nihil quadret." Saxonia, p. i. Yet the absur- 
dity of others did not preserve him from an Imitation. 

(3) Potter's Antiq. of Greece, vol. I. p. 2. So the Arcadians boasted they were 
*/!a«^w»oi, or before the moon. Ib. p. 1. 

(i) Conringius thinks, that by some unexplained accident, time has effaced from 
the text of Tacitus a passage about the Saxons. Schllter's Thes. Ant. Teut. III. 
p. 704. 
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gave the denomination of Fosi (1), were the warriors who acquired 
afterwards so much celebrity under the name of Saxons. 

Before such violent suppositions are admitted, it seems necessary 
to ask, if Ptolemy nientions any other people, in his geography of 
Germany, whom Tacitus has not noticed? if he does, the omission 
of Tacitus is not, in the present instance, singular; if he does not, 
the conjecture that the Fosi were the Saxons, comes to us with 
authority. 

Other tribes omit. UpoH Comparing the Cimbric Chersonesus of Ta- 
ted by Tacitus, citus, with thc delineation of the sajcne place by Ptolemy, 
the question above stated is decided. Ptolemy does not mention 
the Saxones only, as being there ; on thc contrary, he names, 
separately, six other nations, before be comes to thc Cimbri. 
Tacitus, after mentioning the Frisii, Chauci, and Cherusci, speaks 
of the Fosi, and closes his account of this part of Germany with 
the Cimbri. Tacitus has not merely neglected to name the Saxons, 
but also the Sigulones, the Sabalingii, the Gobandi, the Ghali, the 
Phundusii, and the Charudes (2). If either of these tribes had 
risen to eminence, the one, so successful, would have been thought 
the Fosi. The Saxons became renowned, and their celd)rity, 
rather than their situation, has made some persons desirous to find 
them in Tacitus. The name of Fosi cannot be strictly applied to 
the Saxons, with more justice than to the others (3). 

But it cannot be inferred from thc silence of Tacitus, that the 
Saxons were not above the Elbe in his days. In this part of his 
map of Germany, he does not seem to have intended to give that 
minute detail of information, which Ptolemy, fortunately for our 
subject, has delivered. Tacitus directed his philosophical eye on 
the German states, who differed in manners, as weU as in name. 
He seldom presents a mere nomenclature j he seems to enumerate 
those the most carefully, whose wars, custonfls, fame, vicissitudes, 
and power, had distinguished them from the rest. As the Saxons, 
and their neighbours, were not remarkable in either of these cir- 
cumstances, he knew them not, or he passed them over; but 
Ptolemy pursues the plan of a plain and accurate chorogra{dier ; 

(1) Gellarius Geog. Ant. i. p. 303 , and CIa?eriu8, iii. Germ. Ant. 87., and 
many others assert this. Spencer with diffidence defends it. Notit. Germ. Ant 
363. With a manly but rare impartiality he states forcibly the objections to th# 
opinion he adopts, 371. Leibnitz places the Fosi on thcFusa, a riveri8?hic|i fSillf 
into the Aller, near Zell. Ibid. 372. 

(i) Gluyerius thus stations these tribes. The Sigulones northward firom the 
Saxons, as far as Tunderen and Appenrade ; Sabalingii, above these, to the Nipia 
and Tobesket, on ^hich are Ripen and Kolding ; Gobandi, thence to Holm ahd 
Horsens ; Chali, beyonid these to Hensburg and Hald ; the Phundusii and Gharadef 
on the west and east, ncr(h>vflrd to Ihe Lymfort ; and the Cimbri in Wenfiussel. 
Ant. Gcr. iii. p. 94» See also on this cborograpby Pontanus, p. 640. 

(3) Strabo, Tacitus^ and Ptolemy, exhibit a very natural progression of infonna- 
tion on thc German geography. Tacitus gives a more accurate detail than Strabo, 
and Ptolemy, writing later, is still more minute. 
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he is solicitous to mark positions, latitudes, distances, and names, 
leaving narrations of history and manners almost out of his consi- 
deration. It was therefore a part of his plan to notice the Saxons, 
as it was consistent in Tacitus to have omitted them. 

The only inferences which cakil)c safely drawn from the silence 
of Tacitus, and the preceding geographers, are, that the Saxons 
were then an obscure and inconsiderable people, and had neither 
molested the nations of greater notoriety, nor incurred the emm'ty ' 
of the Roman government. 

It will be unnecessary to employ our time, in enu- ^^^ scnhtan 
merating the many fallacious theories which have been popoiauon of eu. 
framed on the origin of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. ^^^' 
It will be more useful to select those few facts which may be glean- 
ed from the writers of antiquity on this subject, and to state to 
the reader, rather what he may believe, than what he must reject. 

The early occupation of Europe, by the Kimmerian and Keltic 
races, has been akeady displayed. The next stream of barbaric 
tribes, whose progress formed the second great influx of popu- 
lation into Europe, were the Scythian, German, and Gothic tribes. 
They also entered it out of Asia. It is of importance to recollect 
the fact of their primeval locality, because it corresponds l^ith ihis 
circumstance, that Herodotus, besides the main Scythia, which he 
places in Europe, mentions also an Eastern or Asiatic Scythia, 
beyond the Caspian and laxartcs (1). As these new comers pressed 
on the Kimmerians and Kelts, their predecessors, those nations 
retired towards the western and southern extremities of Europe; 
pursued still by the Scythian invaders. This new wave of popu- 
lation gradually spread over the mountains, and into the vast 
forests and marshes of Europe, until, under the name of Germans, 
an appellation which Tacitus calls a recent name (2), they had not 
only reached the Rhine, but had also crossed it into France. Here 
Caesar found one great body firndy settled, descended from them, 
whom he calls Belgse, though its component states had their 
peculiar denominations (3), besides a very large force of recent 
German invaders, under the command of Ariovistus. 

(1) This Asiatic Scythia suits Mr. Abel Remusars inrerence, in his Memoir !&• 
tely read before the Acad^mie des Inscriptions, that the Goths originall^^ssued 
from Tartary, because near Mount Altai inscriptions have been found in Runic 
characters like those of Scandinavia. On this point -^e must always recollect, 
that the northern traditions about Odin, the common ancestor of the Scandinavians* 
Saxons, and Goths, bring him, at the head of the Ass, from the Asiatic regions. 

(2) Ue Mor. Germ. 

(3) De Bell. Gall. The fact that nations of the same origin had yet diCTerent 
local or provUicial names ; as the Germans who passed the Rhine becoming Tungi'i, 
and part of the Belgse. Bdlovaci, etc., must be remembered, when we consider the 
derivation of nations, as the omission of this rccoUcctiou has occasioned many aiili* 
quaries to consider those people as distinct in origin, who were really rekited. Ta- 
citus remarks, that the Trevisi and Nervii were ambitious of a German origin, 
though residing in and near Gaul. Indeed, his whole book on the Germans 
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This second stock of the European population is peculiarly 
interesting: to us, because from its branches not only our own 
immediate ancestors, but also those of the most celebrated nations 
of modern Europe, have unquestionably descended. The Anglo- 
Saxons, Lowland Scotch, Normans, Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Germans, Dutch, Belgians, Lombards, and Franks, have all sprung 
from that great fountain of the human race, which we have dis- 
tinguished by the terms Scythian, German, or Gothic (1). 

The ancient languages of these nations prove their ancient 
affinity, the contiguous chronology of their fast origin^ and their 
common derivation ; and afford evidences of these truths, from 
which every one may satisfy his doubts or his curiosity. We have 
works still existing in the ancient Gothic (2), and Saxon (3), as 
well as in the Prankish (4) and Icelandic (5), in which the 
philologist will easily perceive their mutual relationship. The com- 
parison of these with the modern German, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, 

proves that each tribe went by very distinct appellations, though all were Ger- 
mans. This may lessen the scruples of those who doubt whether the Gets and 
Goths were Scythian nations. 

(1) Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, in his *^ Vindication of the Celts," has rebuked many 
of Mr. Pinkerton's erroneous opinions, unfounded declamation, wrong quotations, 
and misconstruction and misapplication of several ancient authorities. But anoid 
these faults I have no doubt of the correctness of Mr. Pinkerton's general notion, 
that the German, Scythian, and Gothic nations were of the same generic fiimily. 
This is all that I can praise in his Dissertation on the Goths ; for the chronology 
which he attempts to l)uild up, and many of his details are not only uni&arranted, 
but inconsistent with true history. Mr. Pinkerton and Mr. Whitaker, alike ip 
their angry temperament of mind, and mode of reading, and stating andent au- 
thorities, are in two extremes as to their inferences. The latter strives to make 
every thing Keltic, the former Scythian. Both are too apt to make their authorities 
speak rather what they wish, than what they find: they are equally intolerant of 
any contrary opinion ; and though the one abhors and the other accredits Ossian, 
almost the only point in which they agree is to abuse Mr. Macpherson. Both, 
however, i^ere men of vigorous minds and extensive reading ; and deserve much 
praise for having devoted so much attention to these uninviting studies. The fire 
of genius at times burnt with great energy in Mr. Whitaker^ and makes us lament 
that he did not direct it to more congenial themes. 

(2) The fragment of the Gospels, in the celebrated Silver MSS. of the Meso- 
Gothic, printed by Marshall with the Saxon Gospels in 1605, and recently with 
more splendor and accuracy, preserve a most interesting specimeB of the ancient 
Gothic tongue. 

(3) The present work will contain inany specimens of this language. WottOD*8 
Conspectus contains a copious catalogue of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. that exist. 

(4) The Franco-Theotisc versified harmony of the four evangelists, by Otfrid^ 
and several other specimens of this language of the ancient Franks, are published 
with a glossary valuable to a certain extent, but which is capable of much improve- 
ment, in Schiller's Thesaurus. 

(5) Many of the Icelandic sagas have been published by the northern literati, 
with Latin translations. I have accustomed myseif to rely on the accuracy of these 
versions; but some passages of Mr. Thorkelin's late translation of Beowulf lead 
me to recommend to the student an acquaintance with the original language. 
Peringskiold's catalogue of the sagas is printed in the pars altera of Htckes' The- 
saurus. 
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and Flemish, /will equally demonstrate the kinship between the 
anoieat parents and their existing descendants (1). 

The first appearance of the Scythian tribes in Eu- ^ mn^mAgi* 
rope Qiay he placed, according to Strabo and Homer, ^ 
about Oie eighth, or according to Herodotus, i^ the seventh century 
before the Christian era (2). Herodotus likewise states, that the 
Scythians declared their nation to be more recent than any other, 
and that they reckoned only one thousand years between Targi- 
faos, their first king, and the aggression of Darius. The first 
scenes of their civil existence, and of their progressive power, 
were in Asia,, to the east of the Araxes. Here they multiplied ^nd 
extended their territorial limits, for some centuries, unkn(»wnto 
Europe. Their geineral appellation among themselves was Scoloti, 
but the Greeks called them Scythians (3), Scuthpi or Nomades. 

To this judicious and probable account of Herodotus, we add the 
information collected by Diodorus. He says, that the Scythians, 
formerly inconsiderable and few, possessed a narrow region on the 
Araxes ; but, by degrees, they became more powerful in numbers 
and in courage. They extended their boun(kiries on all sides ; till 
at last they raised their nation to great empire and glory (4). 

One of their kings becoming valiant and skilful in the art of 
war, they added to their territory the mountainous regions about 
Caucasus, and also ihe plains towards the ocean, and the Palus 
M«otis, with the other regions near the Tanais. In the course of 
time they subdued many nations, between the Caspian and the 
Mseotis, and beyond the Tanais. Thus, according to Diodorus, the 
nation increased, and had kings worthy of remembrance. The 
Sakai, the Massagetai, and the Arimaspoi, drew their origin from 
them (5). 

The Massagetai seem to have been the most eastern branch of 
the Scythian nation. Wars arising between them and the other 
Scythic tribes, an emigration from the latter took place according 
to the account which Herodotus selects, as in his opinion the most 

(1) The continental writers have-not so clearly distingaished the Keltic and Go- 
thic nations as our own aatfaon j^ve done, hut most, frequently confuse the two 
races with each other, and sometimes with the Sarmatian nations. 

(2) See before, pp. 15, 16. 

(3) Herod. Melp. c. 5. 7. 6. 11. The wars of the Scythians before this period 
must have been with their Asiatic Qeightours ; but I thlnlt there is no credit to be 
given to the system of an ancient great or universal Scythic empire. The passage 
in Justin, which seems to warrant it, and for which I have no great respect, does 
not appear lo roe to be a sufficient foundation for it. His period of 1500 years I 
believe to be fabulous ; and am much inclined to the suppoSiition that xv has been 
confounded in the MS. of Justin for xv*^ ; and that, in consequence, fifteen hun- 
dred has been read instead of fifteen. The supposition of one great and early 
Scythian empire seems to me to have no foundation. See Coxe*8 Vhidie. of the 
Celts, p. U. 

(4) Diod. Siculus, p. 127. 

(5) Ibid. 
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authentic (1), which occasioned their entrance into Europe. Such 
feuds and wars haye contributed, more than any other cause, to 
disperse through the world its uncivilized inhabitants. 

The emigrating Scythians crossed the Araxes, 
^'Sroje*"*" passed out of Asia, and invading the Kimmerians, 

aSucEp suddenly appeared in Europe, in the seventh century 
before the Christian era. Part of the Kinunerians 
flying into Asia Minor, some of the Scythian hordes pursued them; 
but, turning in a direction different from that which the Kim- 
merjans traversed, they missed their intended prey, and fell unin- 
tentionally upon the Medcs. They defeated the Medes, pressed on 
towards Egypt, and governed those parts of Asia for twenty-eight 
years, till Cyaxares, the king of Media, at last expelled them (2). 

The ScyUiian tribes however continued to flock into Europe ; 
and, in the reign of Darius, their European colonies were suffli- 
ciently numerous and celebrated to excite the ambition of the 
Persian monarch, after his capture of Babylon ; but all his eflbrts 
against them failed (3). In the time of Herodotus, they had 
gained an important footing in Europe. They seem to have spread 
into it, from the Tanais to the Danube (4), and to have then taken 
a westerly direction ; but their kindred colonies, in Thrace, had 
extended also to the south. Their most northward ramiflcatioa 
in Europe was the tribe of the Roxolani, who dwelt above the 
Borysthenes, the modern Dnieper (5). 

It would be impertinent to the great subject of this history, to 
engage in a minuter discussion of the Scythian tribes. They have 
become better known to us, in recent periods, under the name of 
Getae and Goths (6), the most celebrated of their branches. 

As they spread over Europe, the Kimmerian and Keltic popula- 
tion retired towards the west and south. In the days of Csesar, 

(1) Herod. Melpom. s. 11. 

(2) Herod. Clio, s. 15. 103-106. It was at this period that IdaDthjrgns, (he 
Scythian king, overran Asia as far as Egypt. Strabo, 107. At this time also oc- 
curred ihe expedition of Maduos, their king. Strabo, 106. 

(3) Herod. Melpom. 

(4) Ibid. Melp. s. 47—67. 

(5) Strabo says, ''Above the Borysthenes dwell the last of the known Scothoi, 
the Roxolanoi. The parts beyond them are uninhabitable from the cold.'* 175. 
He repeats this again. *' It any live above the Roxolanoi we know not. They are 
the most northern, and inhabit the places between the Tanais (the Don), and the 
Borysthenes." p. 470. 

(6) That the Gets were Golhs cannot be doubted. The Getas were the same as 
the Daci, or, as they were more anciently called, Davi. Hence, the Greek terms 
for slaves in their comedies, which Terence has borrowed, Geta and Davus. Strabo, 
lib. vii. 467. The Gets used the same language with Hie Thracians, and the 
Greeks called them a Thracian nation : so does Menander. Strabo, p. 453—455. 
Ovid, who was banished to Tome, a town of Mysia, on the Euxine, frequently 
talks of his Getic and Scythic locality in his Epistles and Tristia. As he was so 
near the borders of the Sarmatians, it is a natural circumstance that their name is 
also mentioned in his verses ; but this is no identification of nations whose origin 
was so distinct. 
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the most advanced tribes of the Scythian, or Gothic race, were 
known to the Romans mider the name of Germans. They occupied 
all the continent but the Cimbric peninsula, and had reached and 
even passed the Rhine. One of their divisions, the Bclgse, had for 
some time established themselves in Flanders and part of France ; 
and another body, under Ariovistus, were attempting a similar 
settlement near the centre of Gaul, which C«sar prevented (1). 
It is most probable that the Belgse in Britain were descendants of 
colonists or invaders from the Belgae in Flanders and Gaul. 

The namc^ Scythians and Scoloti were, like Galli and Kimme- 
rians, not^so much' local as generic appellations. The different 
tribes of the' Scythians, like those of the Kinunerians and Gauls, 
had their peculiar distinctive denominations. 

The Saxons were a German or Teutonic, that is, a ^^ 8»uii«M 
Gothic or Scythian tribe ; and of the various Scythian proi>abiy the 
nations which have been recorded, the Sakai, or Sacee, ^""'* 
are the people from whom the descent of the Saxons may be 
inferred, with the least violation of probability. Sakai-^una, or 
the sons of the Sakai, abbreviated into Saksun, which is the same 
sound as Saxon, seems a reasonable etymology of the word Saxon. 
The Sakai, Vfho in Latin arc called Sac«, were an important 
branch of the Scythian nation. They were so celebrated, that the 
Persians called all the Scythians by the name of Sac® ; and Pliny, 
who mentions this, remarks them among the most distinguished 
people of Scythia (2). Strabo places them eastward of the 
Caspian, and states them to have made many incursions on the 
Kimmerians and Treres, both far and near. They seized Bactriana, 
and the most fertile part of Armenia, which, from them, derived 
the name Sakasina; they defeated Cyrus; and they reached the 
Cappadoces on the Euxine (3). This important fact of a part of 
Armenia having been named Sakasina, is mentioned by Strabo in 
another place (4) ; and seems to give a geographical locality to our 
primeval ancestors, and to account for the Persian words that 
occur in the Saxon language, as they must have come into Armenia 
from the northern regions of Persia. 

That some of the divisions of this people were really called Saka- 
suna, is obvious from Pliny ; for he says, that the Sakai, who set- 
tled in Armenia, were named Sacassani (5), which is but Saka-suna, 

(1) These two facte are fully asserted by Caesar. He expressly distinguishes the 
Kelte from the Belgians in Gaul, as differing in language, laws, and customs, and 
ascribes to the Belgians a German origin. 

(2) Pliny, lib. vi. c. 19. 

(3) Strabo, lib. xi. pp. 776. 778. 

(4) Strab. p. 12i. Mr. Keppel, in his late travels, calls this, 'Mtie beautiful pro- 
vince of Karabaugh." In a letter to the Royal Literary Society, I have traced 263 
words in the Persian, Zend, and Pehlvi languages, like as many in the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

(5; Pliny, lib. vi. c. 11. 
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spelt by a person unacquainted with the meaning of the combined 
words. And the name Sacasena (i), which they gave to the part 
of Armenia they occupied, is nearly the same souliid as Saxonia. 
It is also important to remark, that Ptolemy mentions a Scythian 
people, sprung from the Sakai, by the name of Saxones. If the 
Sakai, who reached Armenia, were called Sacassani, they may 
have traversed Europe with the same appellation ; which being 
pronounced by the Romans from them, and then reduced to writ- 
ing from their pronunciation, may have been speltwith the x in- 
stead of the ks, and thus Saxones would not be a greater variation 
from Sacassani or Saksuna, than we find between French, Fran- 
cois, Franci, and their Greek name, ^pot^^i ; or between S]^do; 
Espagne, and Hispania. • ' 

It is not at all improbable, but that some of these ihurauding 
Sakai, or Sacassani, were gradually propeDed to the western cioasts 
of Europe, on which they were found by Ptolemy, and from VhSich 
they molested the Roman Empire, in the third century of our era. 
There was a people called Saxoi, on the Euxine, according to Ste- 
phanus (2). We may consider these also as a nation of the same 
parentage , who, in the wanderings of the Sakai from Asia to the 
German Ocean, were left on the Euxine, as others had ^hosen to 
occupy Armenia. We may here recollect the traditioinal desccM 
of Odin preserved by Snorre in the Edda and his history. Thiis 
great ancestor of the Saxon and Scandinavian chieftains is reiMre- 
sented to have migrated from a city, on the east of the Tanais, 
called Asgard, and a country called Asaland, which imply the city 
and land of the Asae or Asians. The cause of this movemen^ was 
the progress of the Romans (3). Odin is stated to have ntoyed 
first into Russia, and thence into Saxony. This is not improbable. 
The wars between the Romans and Mithridates involved and 
shook most of the barbaric nations in these parts, and may have 
excited the desire, and imposed the necessity of a westerly ot Eu- 
ropean emigration. 
Ancient Scythian Of the aucicut Scythiau language, the probable pa- 

langnate, ^^^^^ ^f gjj q^^ GotWc tougucs, wc have a few words 

preserved to us : 

Exampalos sacred ways. 

Arima one. 

Spou an eye. 

Oior a man. 

Pata to kill. 

Groucasum white witli (4) snow. 

and deitiei ^ ^^^^^ S^^' ^^ le9m that they had seven ; whose 
character and attributes were thought, by Herodotus, 

(1) Slrabo, lib. xl. pp. 776. 778. 

(2) StephaDus de Urb. et Pop. p. 657. 

(3) Snorre Ynglinga Saga, c. a. and 5. 

(i) Herod. Melpoin. s. 5S. 38. 110. Pliny, lib. Ti. c 10. 
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to be like s(»ne of the most distinguished in the Grecian mytho- 
logy : as, 

Tahiti, thf ir principal deity, 

roembled the Greeic Vesta. 

Papaios Japiter. 

Oitosuros Apollo. 

Artimpasa, or Arippasa Venus. 

Tliamimasadas Neptune. 

Apia, wife of Papaios Eartli. 

They had also a warlike deity, like Mars, whose name has not 
been given to us; and to whom only they raised altars, images, 
and temples (1), asA to whom they sacrificed annually horses and 
sheep, and a portfoii of their prisoners. Their bows were pro- 
verbial (2). In battle they drank the blood of the first enemy f 
wh(Hn they mastered. They scalped their opponents, and ofB^red L 
their heads to their king; and they made drinking vessels of. the ! 
skulls of their greatest enemies or conquered friei\ds. They had 
many diviners, who used rods of willow for their predictions (B). 
In these customs our Gothic ancestors resembled them, l^ey had 
the moral virtues of Nomadic nations. Eschylus mentions them 
with an epithet that implies their habits of social justice. Homer 
declares that no nation was more just than theirs ; and Strabo 
asks where is the wonder of this, as they cared little for money or 
commerce, which he considers to be the fountains of civilized 
dishonesty (4). 

The nations who entered Europe, after the Scythic or Gothic 
or Teutonic tribes, have been called Sclavonian or Sarmatian, 
forming a third great race who have appeared on the vast Ger- 
manic continent. The Sarmatian or Sclavonic branches have oc- 
cupied Russia, Poland, Eastern Prussia, Moravia, Bohemia, and 

(1) Herod. Melp. s. 59. Lucian tells us that tliey adored a sword, Jup. Trag., 
wtiich Herodotus mentious as their emblem of Mars. Lucian also says, that, de- 
spising the Grecian worship as unworthy of the deity, they sacrificed men to their 
Diana, who delighted in human blood. 

(i) " Like a Scythic bow." Strabo, 187. 

(3) Her. s. 6i, 65. 67. Strabo remarks, that they used skulls for their cups, 
lib. Yii. p. 458. In the days of Herodotus their customs were sufficiently ferocious ; 
bat by the time that their branches, the Germans and Saxons, had pervaded Eu- 
rope and attracted the attcolion of Tacitus, they had attained the improvements 
whose benefits we feel. How superior both they and the Kelts of Gaul were to 
Uie more savage and uncivilized tribes of America, we may perceive, by contrast- 
lag Tacitus's account uf the Germans, with Brainerd's the Indian missionary's 
description of the North American Indians. Of these he says, " they are in ge- 
neral wholly unacquainted with civil laws and proceedings ; nor have any kind of 
notion of civil judicatures : of persons being arraigned, tried, judged, condemned 
or acquitted. They have lillle or no ambition or resolution. Not one in a thou- 
sand of them has the spirit of a man. They are unspeakably indolent and sloth- . 
Tul. They discover little gratitude, or even manhood, amidst all the kindnesses 
they receive. They seem to have no sentiments of generosity, benevolence, or 
goodness." See Brainerds Life by President Edwards. He died 17i7. 

(4) Strabo, 460, 461. 454. 
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their vicinity. As our ancient history is not connected with this 
race, it will be sufficient to remark, that they had reached the 
neighbourhood of the Tanais, on the borders of Europe, in the 
time of Herodotus, who calls them Sauromatse (1). This fact 
gives one solid basis for their just chronology. Herodotus lived 
450 years before our era ; and thus he gives evidence of the exist- 
ence and approach to Europe of the Sarmatian race at that period. 

The Sclavonic is a genus of languages which every 
examiner would separate from the Keltic and Gothic. 
The present Russian is thought to be the most faithful specimen 
of the original Sclavonic. The Poles, the Bohemians, the Dalma- 
tians, the Groatians, the Bulgarians, Garinthians, Moravians, and 
some other tribes adjacent, formerly used its various dialects (2). 
It prevailed in those parts of Europe where the ancients placed the 
SarmatsB (3). The numerous tribes who spoke the Sclavonic 
preserved their ancient name of Venedi, long after their invasion 
of Geftiiany,^ in the flfth or sixth century, though they were also 
called Slavi. Their successes enabled them to reach the Saxons 
and the Francs, but their conquests were terminated by the oppo- 
sition of Gharlemagne, and their incessant civil feuds. 

Their chronoio- Thc incontrovcrtible fact, of the existence in an- 
gicaisaecenioo. ^j^jjjt Europc of at Icast thrcc genera of languages, 
strongly distinguished from each other, conducts us safely to the 
conclusion, that the collections of nations who spoke them, must 
have also differed in the chronology of their origin. As the Keltic 
tribes were found in the most western extremities of Europe, it 
is reasonable to infer that they visited it earlier than the others : 
so the Sclavonic peoples, being found to reside about its eastern 
boundaries, may be fairly considered as the. latest settlers. The 
Gothic ot Teutonic states, from their position, claim justly an in- 
termediate date. As they advanced westwards, the Keltoi retired 
before them. As the ramifications of the Scythians, Saxons, and 
Goths spread toward the Germanic Ocean, the Sclavonic hordes 
flowed after them from Asia. The Saxon was one of the Gk>tbie 
or Teutonic stales, and it was as far west as the Elbe in the days 
of Ptolemy. The Saxons were therefore, in all likelihood, as 
ancient visitors of Europe as any other Gothic tribe. Their situa- 

(1) He says, the regions beyond the Tanais are no part of Scylhia. The fint 
portion belongs to the Sauromata!, lib. i?. c. il. 

(i) The eiteot of the naliones ShiTorum, and of their language, k stated by 
Helmoldos, Chron. Slav. p. 3.; by Krantz, in his Wandalia, p. i.; by Chrytsos, 
Wandalia, p. 3.; by Munster, 1 Schard. Hist. Germ. 486.; and by Faber, Rcr. 
Muse. 132. On the Slavi, see Spener's Notiiia, ii. p. 384. Sant a Gmnanis plane 
dlversi generis. ]*ontanus, Chor. Dan. 710. 

(3) Dubravii, Hist. Bohem. ii. Helsioldus, p. 3., says, that the Hungarians ncc 
habilu nee lingoA discrepant. But Krantz disputes his authority, and alBrms, that 
all acknowledge the Hungarian and Sclavonic to be dissimilar languages. Wanda- 
lia, 36. 
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tion seems to indicate that they moved among the foremost columns 
of the second great emigration into Europe ; bpt the particular 
date of their arrival on the Elbe, or a more particular derivation, 
it is impossible to prove, and therefore unprofltable to discuss (1). 
The Poles became the most distinguished of the Sclavonian nations, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but the Russian branch 
has since attained a preeminence, which, for power, influence, and 
extent of empire, transcends now, beyond all competition, every 
other people of the Sarmatian descent (2). 

(1) The most ancient nations or Italy and Greece, and those on the coastg of the 
Mediterranean, the /Egean Sea, and the Adriatic, appear to me to have sprung 
partly from Phoenician and Egyptian colonizations, and partly from the migralioM 
of the Kimmerian and Keltic races. From this ancient population, secondary co- 
tonizaiions took place, like those ^hich peopled Magna Grscia, and the north coast 
of the £oxine, and which settled at Marseilles. In their later population, the Go- 
thic or Scythian trihes, as well as the Carthaginians, must have had some share. 
The most remarkable fact of the Latin language is, that although visibly of the 
same family with the Greek, yet it contains many striking resemblances, especially 
io its terminations, to the ancient Sanscrit. Merle Casaubou has taken some pains 
to show that the Saxon language has great affinity with the Greek. De Ling. Sax. 
434-376. 

(2) The old Russian chronicler, Nestor, has preserved to us the names of the 
seven chief Sclavonian deities, in those idols which Vladimir set up at Kiow, and 
destroyed as soon as he embraced Christianity. They were Peroun, Vcless, Slri- 
bog, Zimtserla, Khorss, Dajbog, and Makochd. Kousefs Idoles de Kief. A poem 
of the 18th cenlnry, intitled ** Song on the exploits of Igor, " mentions three of 
these, as Viley, Streb, and Dajbog. This poem speaks of the latter as the Mother 
of the Gods and Men. lb. The greatest part of the ancient Russian MSS. were 
destroyed in the civil commotions of Rati and the false Demetrius ; but it has been 
ealcolated that above 10,000 y^t remain cf those of the middle ages. 



Id the first edition of this history, some of the fanciful derivattons of the Saxons 
were noticed, which the learned of former times had patronised ; and as the cu- 
rious reader may wish to know the speculations which have been framed on this 
subject, the passage is reprinted here. 

The Saxon antiquaries, like those of the other European states, fbrmcrly coveted 
a duration almost coeval with creation. To have appeared on the world but so 
recently as the second century of our era was once thought such a national dis- 
grace, that a succession of ancestors from the very deluge itself was ostentatiously 
sought for in a vainglorious emulation of the rest of mankind. The exact parent was 
not indeed determined, because the taste of our heralds has disagreed. Some pre- 
ferred Magog (a), the grandson of Noah ; nuuay his grandson Gomer (6), and 
others were more partial to his great grandson Askenas (c). With more ardent 
patriotism some ascended a little higher, in order to assert an origin which could 
not be surpassed. Hence Shem (d), the eldest of Noah's olBpring, and Japhet (e), 
the youngest, have been also selected. Rut as the human mind delights in contra- 
diction, the antediluvian sons of the antediluvian patriarch, however unexccption- 

(a) Wern. Roleriiick de Westphal. ant. Sita, p. 13.. etc. 

(6) Laoghorn, who, to begin ab oto, opens his Elenclias with an account of Adam and Ere, settles 
Gomer in Bactriana at flrst ; but conveys him afterwards to Scythia Sacana, from which his posterity, 
spreading through Seythia intra Imanm, became divided into the Sasones and other tribes. Antiqult. 
Albion, xi. 326. 

(c) TUs derivation is among those mentioned by Krantz, p. 4.; but Lazins de Geat. al. Migrtt. p. 19. 
vukes the Aslienazians the people who were ejected by the Trojan Saxons. 

(d) Asser. Menev. p. 4.. leads the pedigree of Alfred np to Shem, &iul to AdftB. So olhew. i 

(e) Hist, erphait. d» i Rer. Germ. Pistorf , 908., and pthen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Description of the Country inhabited by the Saxons near the Elbe, before they occupied 

Britain. 

The infant state of the Saxon people, when the Romans flrst 
observed them, exhibited nothing from which human sagacity 
would have predicted greatness. A territory, on the neck of the 

able for their antiqaity, were not honoured with an unanimous choice. It is 
the privilege immemorially assumed by an antiquary to exhibit his learning, and 
to indulge his caprice. Some of our annalists have felt this impulse, and the claims 
of Shem and Japhet were, in their minds, superseded by the merits of their bro- 
ther Strcfius (a). It is true that. this StreQus is a venerable person with whom 
Moses was unacquainted ; but our more learned countrymen discovered that be 
was born in the floating ark. We must excel each other in the length of oar jia- 
tional as well as individual genealogy, or our spirit of competition will not be gra- 
tified, nor our envy appeased. 

When (he Saxon pedigree had been sufficiently guarded, a brilliant history was 
yet wanting to their glory. Some friendly pens supplied (his defect. The defen- 
ders of Troy are immortal amongst mankind, and their fame led the erudition of 
some to perceive that the Saxons marched with the battalions of Priam (6). But 
to be the children of vanquished fugitives was less palatable to others, and a des- 
tiny more glorious has been claimed for those whose posterity have iilled Germany 
and Brilain wi(h (beir colonies. The triumphant Alexander was the general alone 
worthy to have led the ancient Saxons to the field of martial honour : (hey arc 
stated to have followed him to the stream of victory, and on his death, to elude 
the envy excited by their exploits, to have exchanged the slothful plains of the East 
for the hardier soil of the Germanic continent. The Thuringians did not receive 
the heroes with the confidence they exacted, but fraud and viplence soon extorted 
a country (c) ! ! 

In the sixt^nth century, as true learning spread, these details were found to be 
warranted by no evidence, and fell into discredit ; but as these disappeared, other 
suppositions, not less gratuitous, took their place. They were admitted to be 
neither Trojans nor Macedonians; they were Germans, indigenous Germans (d)* 
polluted by no foreign race, and (hey were asserted to have been flourishing in 
arms and commerce above a thousand years before the Christian era ! ! r^o claim 
of vanity could be bolder than this. They were active on the Elbe, the Wcser, 

(a) William Halmsbury, 41. Streflus Alias Nose. Sim. Dom. adds, In archa nalus. Prof. x. Script. 
Twysd. Langhorn Ant. Alb. 334., saw one MS. genealogy, wliich derives Strelios from Japhet. The Lan- 
fcdgalal, an Icelandic composition, interposes several generations between Strefins, when it names 
Seskef and Noah. 1 Langb. Scrip. Dan. p. 3. 

(6) Trithcmius, in the name of Wasthald de Grig. Franc, p. 3. 64., exhibits the Saxons as a prvgeny of 
Trojans. Lazius also m&kea them part " of the fatal relics of the Trojan war, " de Gent. Migrat. 19. 

(c) This derivation was at one time the most popular. It is foand in Wittichind Gest. Sax. p. S., and 
was firmly believed by Gotfred. viierb. l Pis. 361. 

Saxo, velat credo, patria fuit ante Macedo, 
Regis Alexandri miles nbiqae fait. 

The authors who have adopted this Idea are very numerous. It is one of the facts on which the cele- 
brated Agrippa founds his Philippic against History. De Van. Sclent, p. 26. 

(d) Many continental writers affirm this. Among these Is Bebelius, a man of merit ; but whose learn- 
ing and eloquence were too partially pressed into the service of his patriotism. He discovers his ancient 
Germans not only to have been valiant, but perpetually yictorious ; not only to have possessed mind' 
strength, beauty, and Integrity, but superior mind, strength, beauty, and an integrity unparalleled In 
th« worlft. See bis tract in 1 Schard. Hist. Germ. 986-^186. 
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Cimbric Chersoncsus, and three small islands, contained those 
whose descendants occupy the circle of Westphalia, the electorate 
of Saxony, the British islands, the United States of North America, 
and the British colonies in the two Indies. Such is the course of 
Providence, that empires the most extended, and the most for- 
midable, are found to vanish as the morning mist ; while tribes 
scarce visible, or contemptuously overlooked, like the springs of a 
mighty river, often glide on gradually to greatness and veneration. 

and the Emsk (a) before» perhaps, these rivers had been at all disturbed by any 
human oars! 

The effect of evidence on the mind is as varioas as the perceptions and associa- 
tions of individaals. The aothoriUes which were decisive in the estimation of one 
scholar were light as chaff in the judgment of another. When once the origin of 
the Saxons was submitted to investigation, conjecture began to unfold its plumes, 
and soared in devious flights through the dark expanse of historical erudition. 

No principle of judgment governed its exertions : men were only solicitous to 
be singular ; and if the opinion were but novel, its extravagance was overlooked. 
Hence the Cimbii (6), the Chauci (c), and the Suevi (d), or, as other advocates 
prevailed, the Boii (0), the Suardones (f;, and the Catti (g), were declared to be 
identical with the Saxon nation. The proofs of the affinity of cither were indeed 
invisible, as the whimsical selection and casual belief cf the writers were the only 
authorities by which they were supported. It was the same sort of authentica- 
tion, combined with the grossest ignorance of the transactions of nations, which 
induced Iwo authors, who from their proximity both in time and place to the 
* Saxon emigration ought to have supplied the most authentic information, to derive 
Ibis people from the very island which they invaded (^). Others, seduced by the 
vicinity of situation, have discerned their parents in the Danes and Northmen ; 
and an author, even of our own period, has thought the Vandals of Scandina- 
via (0 to have juster claims to this honour than ail the rest. 

But those antiquarians, whose narrow views looked oply into Europe for the 
cradle of our ancestors, may be despised as indolent by the adventurous spirits 
who have made Asia and Africa the regions of their research. So indefatigable 
has been the activity of some, that the Pontic Chersonesus has been visited {k), 

(a) Krantz (Saxonia, p. S. ) was betrayed into this mistake by accrediting the reveries of Saxo Grani- 
malicns, of which Chryticns says truly " poetica magis qnam historica flde scripta temporum eliam, ut 
tola ipsins historia, distlnctione accurate carent. " Saxonia Proeminm. 

(6) Aventinus Ann. Boiorum, p. 388., and Sheringham de Orig. Angl. 45, one of the most learned and 
intelligent of our antiquaries. 

(c) See Glareanus and Altbamems in 1 Schard. Hist. Ger. 187. 48. 

(d) Bebelius, 1 Schard. S41. 

(e) Eneas Syhius ( Pope Pins H. ), in his Historica Bohemica, c. 1, p. 3., says, the Saczania is one of 
the rirers which the MultaTia receives. The episode annexed to this was, that such of the Gaili Boii as 
were driven over the Saczania were denominated Saxons. Krantz. Sax. p. 3. 

(/*) Langhorn's Antiq. Alb. 333. intimates Ihe Suardones of Tacitus to be the Saxon name distorted 
hj negligent transcribers ; because Saxones might easily slip into Sardones, and that into Suardones. 

ig) This is the favourite idea of Krantz (Saxon, p. 4.), which Reineccius denominates foedumerrorem. 
Praef. to ^'itticiiind. Chrylseus admits that it seemed durior ct alienior aiiis eruditis. Proem. 

(h) Meginhard delivers it with an ut tradit antiquitas. Vita S. Alexandri, i Langb. Scrip. Dan. 39. 
He wrote about 870. Adam of Bremen, in the eleventh century, repeated the derivation on his authority, 
and quotes him, p. 4., under the name of Eginhard. Vntil lately he has been confounded with the bio- 
grapher of Charlemagne. His worli was thought lost. Fabr. Bibl. Medii .£vl, I. 5. p. 164. U ^as 
fancied to have been a curious history of the Saxons. It has been found to be but the life of a saint, 
containing no more about the Saxons than what Adam has extracted into his Hist. Eccl. 

The chronicle of Conrad, which Melanclhon published vtith commendations, repeats the story. Abb. 
IJspcr. Chron. p. 14B. 

(i) Vacpherson's Introduction to the History of Great Britain, p. 291. 12o ed. The Danish origin had 
been started before by Wittichind. See this ancient author, p. S. Leibnitz inclined to It. 

(k) M. Casaubon de Ling. Sax. 393. The modesty of Casaubon entitles him to respect : " In hactanta 
et ipsa rum rerum obscuritate et opinionum varielate, non mcum Deque fortabse tujusqtukm vel diligcn- 
tissimi quiequam certe staluert. " 

I, 5 
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• ion Islands "^^^ *^^ islands wWch (he Saxons in the days of 
Ptolemy inhabited, were those T^'hich we now deno- 
minate North Strandt, Busen, andHeiligislandlflJ. 

^^^^ North Strandt, formerly torn from South Jutland 
by the violence of the waves, is situated opposite to 
Hesum, and above Eiderstede, from both which it is separated by 
intervals of sea. The Hever, a bay which flows below it, and 
washes the northern shore of the Eiderstede, is favourable to 
commercial navigations. This island was formerly about twenty 
miles long, and in most parts seven miles broad. It once con- 
tained twenty-two parishes, and was noted for its agricultural 
produce, as well as its fish (2) . The raging of the sea has mate- 
rially damaged it since the time of the Saxons. Four calamitous 
inundations are recorded to have happened, in 1300, 1483, 1532, 

the classic Euxinc navigated {a), Armenia traversed (6), and Mount Imaui ap- 
proaclied (c). Wherever the chorographical polemic has turned his eye, this fairy 
people have appeared. Distance has been no difDuulty ; impossibility no impedi* 
ment: but the blcal£ deserts of Scylhia {d), and the sands of Africa (e), have alilke 
been presented to us as the birthplace of that tribe, which in the days of Ptolemy 
Just darliened tiic mtk of the peninsuhi of Jutland, and three Inconsiderable islandB 
in its neighbourhood. 

A contemporary of our own, whose talents and industry deserve more appkuse 
than his judgment, has talcen a flight on this subject which is peculiarly eccentric. < 
His genius, disdaining the prudence which would dictate hesitation amid obscurity 
so impenetrable, has set both chronology and geography at defiance. He finds the 
Saxons in almost all parts of Europe, and in almost all ages; at one time maraud- 
ing in Europe as Celto-Scyths, intimidating the Romans as Ambrones from Li- 
guria, afterwards peeping out to Lucan in the name of Aiones, then settling in 
Gaul in the character of Suessiones, and at last haunting the natives of the British 
isles in the terrific shape of the Lochlynach ; it yras In vain that the Celtic Protsi 
shifted their disguises ; the historian of Manchester detected them in all (f) ! An 
illustrious instance that Imagination may be as active in the dullest and darkest as 
in its most bright and congenial (hemes. 

(1) Cluvcr. Ant. Grcr. iii. p. 07. Pontaniis, Chorog. 737. Du Bos, Histoire 
Critique, I. p. U8. The geographer of Ravenna places Eustrachia among the 
Saxon isles, lib. y. c. 30. This may mean the neighbouring peninsula, £yderstadt, 
which was almost an island. 

(3) Chrytxus, 65. Poutanus, p. 7it. Ubbo Emmius, p. 30. 158. 

(a) CapnIo!aad oUiera supposed ttie Axones on the Enxine to bare been the Saxons. CIsBer's preface 
to Krantt Sax. aud H. Casaub. 392. Capnio contends the Saxones of Ptolemy shook] be read 
A|cv«c. 

(6) The Chronicon Holsatiie safs, that Alexander found In Armenia a hardy race of men, who par- 
took of all his expeditions, and whose name, from their valour, he changed Into Saxones, flrom saxom, 
a rock. Leibnitz Access. Histor. IS. 

(c) Beyond (he Jaxartes, according toStrabo,and opposite to the SogdianI, according to Eratosthenes, 
and half enclosed by the mountains of Ascalanea and Itu&m, according to Ptolemy, were the .Saca>. it 
was tlie opinion formcily of almost all the loarnod, tliat from these the Saxous descended. Cisner 
Proif. Camden favours it. This position is that whlcti we have before mentioned as the most pro- 
bable seat of our ancestors in Asia, if they ha\o really siirung from the Sacu>. 

(d) North of the Sac». and near the Sycbian and Tapurian mountains, Ptolemy has placed another 
people, the Sasoncs. These ha>e l)een sclccled as our ancestors. Krautz Saxonia, S. This opinion 
has been united wilh the former. Sasones, Sacoesons, Sacsoucs, Saxones. Cisner Praef. 

(e) Vorslcgan quotes Occa Scarlcnsls for this derlvailou. Saffridus Petri lias courageom^ly undertaken 
the defence of Occa's veracity, Apol. pro Ant. Fi^is. Hist. p. 180. I wonder no one has thought of the 
Saxoi, near the Pontus. according to Stephanus, or Uie Soxiiue, who were some troglodytes ia i^thiopla, 
according to Pliny. Ortelius Thesftur. (ieogroph. in voc. 

(f) Hist. Haiich. i. p. 427. 
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and 1615 ; bat the most destructive of all began in the night of 
the 1 1 th October, 1 634 ; the island was entirely overflowed ; 6408 per- 
sons, 1332 houses, and 50,000 head of cattle were washed away 
into the (i) sea. Such devastations have almost annihilated the 
place. There is now remaining of North Strandt only the small 
parish of Pelworm, which derives its safety from the height of its 
situation. 

Busen lies north of the mouth of the Elbe, to the 
westward of Ditmarsia, and looks towards Meldorp ; "**"' 

in breadth, it is above two miles, in length near three. It is si- 
tuadcd close upon the main laud, of which it is suspected to have 
once formed a part. Being one even plain, the stormy ocean 
around makes ttie island a perilous habitation ; it has therefore 
been surrounded by a strong dyke. It contains three or four 
parishes, with about as many villages; and though boasting no 
pre-eminence of soil, it commonly yields its produce with moderate 
fertility (2). 

But the most celebrated and the most frequented of ^^^ 

the Saxon islands was Heiligisland. The word li- *^ * 
terally means * the sacred island (3).' In the eighth century, and 
in the eleventh, it had two other names; Fossetis-land {♦), and 
Farria, which have been written with various orthography. 

This ancient seat of our forefathers has now become united to 
the British dominions (5). As it was the principal station of their 
naval excursions, it is peculiarly interesting to us, and an impor- 
tant object of our national history. But its condition has greatly 
varied : we will therefore subjoin its earliest, as well as its sub- 
sequent and latest descriptions, to give the reader the fullest in- 
formation of its successive states that can now be obtained. 

In the eighth century it is noticed by a writer as the place 
where the idol Fosete was adored (6). In the eleventh century, 
it is thus described by Adam of Bremen, under the name of Far- 
ria. " It lies in a long recess at the mouth of the Elbe. It is the 

(1) The destruction extended to other parts of Jutland. In the Eiderstede, 
66i houses, 2107 persons, and 12,000 cattle and sheep were swept off. Busching s 
Geography. 

(3) Ubbo Emmius, Rer. Fris. p. 31. Pontanus, Chorog. 737, 738. and 741. 
He derives its name Trom Buysen, or Buscb, a wood. His vernacular names of the 
fishes, with their Latin names of (hat day, are in p. 7il. 

(3) Some derive the name from Hiigo, a bishop of the place ; others, and in the 
opinion of Pontanus, verior, from some holy virgins who inhabited it. Their sacred 
steps the respectful grass never covered, as all the credulous natives will attest and 
show ! 1 Pontanus, Chorog. 739. But as an idol much revered, called Foseti, was 
in it, the epithet perhaps arose from the Pagan superstition. 

(4) Altf. vita St. Lieugd. ap. Bouquet, t. V. p. iiO. This ancient name of the 
island and its idol seems to connect them with the Fosi of Tacitus. 

(5) On 201h August, 18U, the King of Denmark signed an olficial act, announ- 
cing his cession of this island to the crown of Great Britain. It had been annexed 
to Denmark in 1714. It was formerly possessed by the dukes of Holslcin Gollurf. 

(6) See note 4. of this page. 
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Orst island that occurs in the ocean. It lias a monastery and is 
inhabited. It is very fruitful : rich in corn, and a nurse of cattle 
and birds. It has one hill and no trees : it is surrounded with the 
steepest rocks, with only a single entrance, where there is fresh 
water. It is a place venerated by all sailors, and especially by 
pirates. Hence it is called Heiligeland (1). '' 

Its state about 1630, we take from Pontanus. " It had formerly 
seven parishes, and from its inhabitants and incidents, we learn, 
that it was once much larger than it is at present. For in our times 
tlie sea receding, the soil has been worn down and carried off on 
all sides by the violence of the waves. It is thirty-two miles from 
Eyderstadt, and about thirty-six from the Elbe. On the west, 
opposite England, it is 46 ells high, and towards the Elbe 30. 
They who have examined its shores, report that solid bodies 
formed of stone, and that shells, oysters, and human hands, have 
been found there, and even books and candles. Its banner is a 
ship in full (2) sail." He adds another description from its Gover- 
nor, which is translated in the note (3). 

The occupations of its inhabitants have generally been those of 
the fisherman and the pilot. Perpetually at sea, like their Saxon 
ancestors, they disregard the terrors of the ocean. Their food 
consists of their oats and the produce of their nets. But though 
sacred in human estimation, the elements have not respected this 

(1) Ad. Bren. Hist. c. 210. p. 64. ed. Linden. 

(2) Pontan. Cliorog. 

(3) " Tlie island consists of two rocks, one red, the other white. The first, 
containing the fortress and garrison of the place, can be ascended by only one path. 
Like a red mulberry it emerges straight up from the sea like Segeburg in Holsatia^ 
46 ells high, with a rich and fertile soil upon it, from two ells and a half ot one 
ell deep. It bears pease^ beans, and English barley, of such peculiar goodness, 
Ihat two bushels of it excel three of Eyderstadt. It has lettuces, radishes, and 
spinage, and is free from serpents, toads, and every venomous animal. It has 
fine cattle and horses, but their motions must be restricted or they fall into the 
sea. The air is pure and salubrious. It has a church, 50 families, and about 300 
inhabitants, an industrious and healthy race, skilled in navigation, and rich, and 
advancing themselves in other regions to wealth and dignities. The rock abounds 
Willi birds, of whom incredible numbers fly hither in crowds every autumn, espe- 
cially cranesj swans, geese, ducks, thrushes, larks, and others, which supply the 
inhabilanls with many banquets. They detain and use rain water. It has a safe 
and capacious port, very deep and open to the south. This sometimes holds above 
100 ships of burthen, and defends them from the north and west winds. Larger 
ships may find a shelter in it. The other white rock is sandy, and has springs of 
fresh water. It has rabbits : it affords no pasture, but it grows hemp. It has 
Cowards the north and east a metal like gold, which they call mummergoldt, from 
which gold may be extracted, and sulphur enough to pay the expense of the smelt- 
ing. PetriGed almonds and wax-candles arc found in its veins in abundance, 
and snails and shells converted into the metallic gold. There are small metallic 
branches, as of trees, so fine, that no artiGcer could make such of gold. The is- 
land was formerly famous for the capture of herrings, and now abounds with fish, 
especially oysters.*' Pont. Chorog. p. 739, 740. As gold is seldom found united 
wiih sulphur, auriferous pyrites are very rare, though some have beeo found in 
Peru, Siberia, Sweden, and Hungary. 
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island. In the year 800, a furious tempest from the north-west 
occasioned the greater portion to be swallowed up by the waves. 
In 1300 and 1500 it suffered materially from, the same cause; but 
the inundation of 1649 was so destructive, that but a small part of 
the island survived it (1). If another attack should wash away 
the sandy downs, scarce one sixth of the present population could 
subsist. 

Situated near nations highly civilized, this island exists for 
the beneflt of all who navigate the Elbe, which, from its dan- 
gerous coast, could not be entered without it. A sea-mark by day, 
a lighthouse by night, Ileiligland points out the path of safety to 
the anxious mariner, and abounds with skilful pilots, who possess 
the local knowledge which he needs. Tliey conduct vessels to the 
Elbe, the Wescr, the Eider, or the Hever. But though now so 
useful to the navigator, it was anciently an object of terror. Its 
safe harbour, so contiguous to many marts of wealth and industry, 
long invited to it the adventurous pirate. From the age of the 
Saxons almost to our ovv^n, it has been thronged with maritime de- 
predators (2). It is a subject of geographical contest, whether it 
be the Actania of Pliny, and the island of the Ca$tum Nemus of 
Tacitus (3). 

The latest account of this curious island which has appeared, is 
that of an intelligent traveller who visited it in 1805, from which 
it appears, that its population has increased (4). Connected now 
with the trade and interests of Great Britain, its prosperity will 
augment with our commerce, and from its local utility as a safe 
point of intercourse between England and the Continent, its im- 
portance can no longer be undervalued.— The island of Nieuwerk, 
at the very mouth of the Elbe, is a mere sand, with a beacon to 
guide the course of the approaching mariner. 

(1) Busching's Geog. vol. I. 

(2) It has been orten the seat of a royal residence. Radbodus, king of Frisia, 
had his last sovereignty upon it. See Ubbo Emmius, p. 52. The Sea-kings also 
frequented it. But this island has been often confounded with Helgoland, a po- 
pulous district of Norway, which is mentioned in Ohther's voyage, Alfred's Oro- 
sius, 24. ; and in Sir Hugh Wilioughby's voyage, Hackluyt, p. 268.; and of which 
the kings of Helgoland, mentioned in the Norwegian Chronicle, were kings. Pont. 

(3) See Pontanus, 665. 737.— Cluverius gives Heiligland as Actania-, and Rugen» 
from its wood and take, as the island designated by Tacitus, Ant. Germ. 107. 07. 
—Heiligland has no woods. Pontanus, while he hints the pretensions of Zealand, 
seems to prefer Heiligland, because it is near the £lbe, and is almost a translation 
of castum nemus. 

(4) Dr. Adam Neale, in his travels, states, '' The present inhabitants amount to 
about two thousand souls. The men gain their subsistence by fishing and pilotage, 
while the women tend the flocks of sheep and cows, and cultivate the soil, which 
produces little more than barley and oats. The communication between the cliff 
and the downs is carried on by means of a broad wooden staircase fixed in the 
rock, which is red breccia. There are three wells of fresh water, but scarcely a 
shrub or tree of any kind in the island; and turf, wood, fruit, and garden vegeta- 
bles, are brought from Cuxhaven and Hamburg, in exchange for the fish wilh 
vbich the harder Heligolanders supply these towns. " 
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Thcircontinentai Thc territory -which the original Saxons occupied 

tprritory. oH thc Continent, >Yas situated on the western side of 
the Cimbric peninsula, between the Elbe and tlie Eyder. This 
latter river is the boundary of Denmark, and has always been 
underst(X)d to mark the termination of the German stales (1). It 
rises from a district which was anciently a forest; and from 
Borsholm, pnssinp: Keil and Rensberg, it continues its course into 
thc British Ocean below Eyderstadt. 

The region between the Eyder and the Elbe was denominated 
JVordalbingia, and its inhabitants Nordalbingi, in the earliest 
records we possess of these parts (2). North of the Eyder, 
extended Sleswick, in South Jutland; and, beyond that, thc dis- 
trict of North Jutland was continued into Wendila, and ended in 
Ska wen, from wliich in a clear atmosphere the rocks of Scandinayia 
are visible. 

Three districts, in ancient times, divided this country of 
Nordalbingia or Eald (3) Saexen. These unequal porticms, which 
have preserved their names to recent times, are Ditmarsia, 
Stormaria, and Flolsatia. The progress of the Slavi occasioned a 
fourth division in the province of Wagria. As the early state of all 
distinguished nations is a curious subject of contemplation, it may 
not be uninteresting to add a.short account of the provinces which 
our ancestors, when (irst noticed, occupied on the Continent. 

Dilmarsia Ditmarsia (4) is separated on the north from 

Sleswick by the Eyder, and from Stormaria on the 
south by the Stoer. It fronts the isles of Heiligland and Bnsen, 
and extends in length one hundred and forty-eight miles, and in 
breadth ninety-two. Its general aspect is a soil low and mardiy, 
and strong mounds are necessary to keep the ocean to its natural 
limits. The land on the coast is favourable to corn and cattle ; but 
in the interior appear sterile sands, or uncultivated marshes. Its 
inhabitants, like those of all unfruitful regions, have been tenacu)us 
of the riglit of enjoying their poverty in independence, and the 
nature of tiie country has favoured their military exertions. 
Their habits of warfare and scanty livelihood produced a harshness 
of disposition, which often amounted to ferocity (5). 

4 

(1) Saxo Gram. Preface, p. 2. Svaningias, iDStcph. Conom. in Sax. p. 16. 

(2) Ad. Brem p. 63.— Thc Privilegia, Eccl. Hammb. 146, li7.— Helmoldus 
Chron. Slav. 40. — Some name the people Transalbioi. 

(3) So Alfred, in his Orosius, p. 20, 21., and his kinsman Elhelwerd, 838., en- 
title this region. The three divisions exist in Ad. Brcm. 82., and Helmolduf 
Slav. 40. Subsequent geographers acknowledge it. 

(4) It is called Thiat mares-gaho in S. Anschariuti, who lived in 840, and In 
\\hose work Ihe name is first met with. 1 Langb. Script. 347. Thiatmareica , in 
a diploma of 1059, ib. ; and Tliiatmarsgoi, in Ad. Brem. 22. — Teotomarsfa, Chry- 
licus Proem.- Also Dylhmersi, Dytmerschi. — Suhm has inTestigated the etymo- 
logy in his Nordfuik. Oprin. 203. 

(a) Pontanns, ch. 607.— Gilicios Belli Ditmars. 437., annexed to Krantz.— 
Their banner was an armed soldier on a white horse. 
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Below Ditmarsia, and reaching^ to the Elbe, was 
Stormaria (1) . The Stoer, which named the province, """ "* 
conOned it on the north. The Suala, Trave, and Billa, determined 
theresl ofitsextcnt. It was almast one slimy marsh. The wetand 
low situation of Stormaria and Ditmarsia exactly corresponds with 
the Roman account of the Saxons living in inaccessible marshes (2) . 
The Stoer is friendly to navigation and fishing. Stormaria is 
somewhat quadrangular, and its sides may be estimated at one 
hundred and thirty- two miles (3). 

Divided from Sleswick by the Levesou on the north, 
bounded by Wagria on (he east, and by the Trave on 
the south (4), Holsatia stretches its numerous woods to Ditmarsia. 
The local appellation of the region thus confined has been, by a 
sort of geographical catachresis, applied to denominate all that 
country which is contained within the Eyder, the Elbe, and the 
Trave. In the age approaching the period of the continental 
residence of our ancestors, the Holtzati were nominally as well as 
territorially distinguished from the other states which we have 
considered (5). Their country received from the bounty of 
nature one peculiar characteristic. As the western and soutliern 
coasts of Eald Saexen were repetitions of quagmires, the loftier 
IIoLsatia presented a continued succession of forests, and of plains 
which admitted cultivation. 

Strength and courage were qualities which grew up with the 
Holsatian, in common with his neighbours; he has been proverbed 
for his fidelity; his generosity has been also extolled; but an 
ancient writer diminishes the value of tliis rare virtue, by the 
companions which he associates to it. " They are emulous in 
hospitality, because to plunder and to lavish is the glory of an 

(1) Ad. Brem. p. 22. derives (he name from Storm, a metaphor expressive 
of the seditions of tlio inhabitants ; but Stoer, tlic river, and Marsi, the resi- 
dents in marshes, seem to compose a Joster etymology. Chrytieus, Sax. 6G. — 
Pont. 06i. 

(2) Saxones, gcntem in oceani iittoribus et paludibas invtis sitaro. Orosiuf, 7.32. 

(3) Pontanus. 60a.-Ad. Brem. 22. distinguishes the Sturmarii with the 
epithet nobiliores. Their banner was a white swan with a golden collar. 
Hammaburg ( Hamburg ) was their metropolis, which, before the eleventh cen- 
tury, had been viris et armis potens .* but in Adam's time, was in solitudinem 
redacta. lb. 

(i) Holsatia was 168 miles from Wilster to Kiel, and about 132 from Hanrahuw 
to New Munsler. Ponlan. 065. 

(5) Their etymology has been variously stated ; 1 . from the woods they Inha- 
bited ; Holt, a wood ; saten, to be seated. Ad. Brem. and Pontan. — 2. From their 
country having been called OU Saxen, Old Saxony. Shoring, De Gent. Angl. 2S. 
It certainly was so named by Ravenna, Geog. lib. v. s. 31. So in Bede, lib. i. 
c. 15. and lib. v c. 11. Chron. Sax. p. 13. By Gregory, Ep. Bib. Mair. v. 16. 
p. lot , and Boniface, ib. p. .55., who lived in the seventh century. Nenniufi, 
3 Gale Script. Angl. 115. —3. Secanolher derivation in Verstegan, 91. Eglnhard, 
in the ninth century, names it Holdunstctch. The derivation of Adam of Bre 
men has prevailed. 
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Holsatian ; not to be versed in the science of depredation is, in his 
opinion, to be stupid and base (1 ) . " 

Such were the countries in which our Saxon ancestors were 
residing when the Roman geographer first noticed them ; and from 
these, when the attention of their population became directed to 
maritime depredations, they made those incursions on the Roman 
empire, which its authors mention.with so much dismay. Rut the 
Saxons were one of the obscure tribes whom Providence selected 
and trained to form the nobler nations of France, Germany, and 
England, and they have accomplished their distinguished destiny. 



CHAPTER III. 

Circumstances Tavourable to the Increase of the Saxon Power on the Continent. 

Above a century elapsed after Ptolemy, before the Saxons were 
mentioned again by any author who has survived to us. Eutro- 
pius is the second writer we have, who noticed them. In ac- 
counting for the rebellion of Carausius, and his assumption of the 
purple, he states the Saxons to have united with the Francs, and 
to have become formidable to the Romans for their piratical enter- 
prises. In the century which elapsed between Ptolemy and Ca- 
rausius, the Saxons had greatly advanced in power and reputation, 
and they were beginning their system of foreign depredations, 
when that emperor encouraged them to pursue it. Their pros- 
perity during this interval seems to have arisen from the repulse of 
the Romans from the Elbe to the Rhine; from the rise of the 
Francs j and from their own application to maritime expeditions.. 

Progress of the "^^ dcsccndauts of the first Scythian population of 
Romans to the Europc had acquircd the name of Germans in the 
time of Csesar. That it was a recent appellation, we 
learn from Tacitus (2) . They were first invited into Gaul, to assist 
one of its contending factions, and the fertility of the country was 
so tempting, that their 15,000 auxiliaries gradually swelled into 
120,000 conquerors (3), who established themselves in the north- 
ern provinces. Caesar defeated them with great destruction ; but 
he admits that France, from the Rhine to the Seine and Marne, 
was peopled by German tribes, differing from the Kelts in lan- 
guage, laws, and customs, little civilized, averse from trade, but 
excelling in bravery (4). 

(1) Helmoldos, Ghron. Slav. iO. He adds, that the three people of Nordalbin- 
gia differed little either in dress or language. They had the jura Saxonum. 

(2) Tacitus, Mor. Germ. c. 2. 

(3) So one of the Keltic princes told Gsesar, lib. i. c. 23. In combating these 
Germans, the Eduari of Gaul, a Keltic race, bad lost almost all tbeir nobility, senate, 
and cavalry. 

(4) CiBsar, Ub. ii, c. 1, lib. i. q. I. 
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The same insnppressiblc love of distinction and adventure which 
led Caesar into Britain, actuated him to an invasion of Germany. 
He resolved to pass the Rhine, that he might show them that the 
Romans could both dare and accomplish the attempt (1). He was 
offered ships ; but he chose to construct a bridge, as better suited 
to the dignity of the Roman nation (2). He crossed the Rhine, 
burnt the towns and villages of one tribe, alarmed others ; and af- 
ter staying eighteen days in the country, returned to France (3), 
and made his flrst incursion into Britain. In a subsequent year , 
he entered Germany again by a temporary bridge ; but the natives 
retiring to their woods, he thought it dangerous to pursue them, 
and left a garrison on the Rhine (4). He used some German auxi- 
liaries against the Gauls ; and was materially benefited by a charge 
of German horse, in his great battle at Pharsalia (5). His vast 
project of entering and subduing Germany from the Euxine has 
been already noticed. 

Yet Caesar had but shown Germany to the Romans, as he had led 
them to the knowledge of Britain. It was the succeeding reign of 
Augustus, which was the actual era of the establishment of the 
Roman power in Germany, as that of Claudius afterwards intro- 
duced it into our island. The reign of Augustus was, therefore, 
as important in its consequences to the Barbaric as it was to the 
Roman mind. It spread an intellectual cultivation through the 
outer circle of his civilized empire, superior to that which its va- 
rying provinces had before enjoyed ; and it began the improvement 
of the German intellect and society, by adding to the principles, 
, customs, and spirit of the Barbaric continent, whatever its uncivi- 
lized tribes could successively imbibe, of the literature and arts of 
the Roman world. The Germans had much, which the wild sa- 
vages of the New World have been found without, and in which 
even the Romans w ere deficient, for they had some of the noblest 
principles of social polity and morals ; but they had scarcely any 
literature, few arts, few luxuries, and no reflnement. When these 
became united to their own nobility of spirit and political prin- 
ciples, kingdoms arose in many parts of Europe, whose peoples 
have far transcended those of the Grecian states, and of the Roman 
empire. 

Under Augustus, Gaul, or France was completely reduced to 
Roman provinces; and most of its natives adopted the Roman ap- 
pearance, language, and modes of life, and pohty . Many colonies 
of the Romans were plsinted both in France and Spain, each a little 
image of Rome (6) ; and the natives assisted him to subdue the Ger- 
mans. 

,(l) Cffisar, lib. Iv. c. 13. (2) lb. c. 16. (3) lb. c. 16. c. 17. 
(4) Cffisar, lib. vl. c. 27. (5) Florus. ^ 

(6) Thus Thoulouse became famous both for Its great temple to Pallas/ vhicli 
S^rabo mentiousy 1, 4., and also Martial, 1. 9. ep. 10., and for its rhetoric^d 8C)ioo|9> 
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The country between Gaul and the Rhine was also subdued into 
Roman provinces, and roads were constructed in every part. 
Eight of these were made in Belgium, diverging from a single town. 
All these parts wTre formed into two grand divisions, called Ger- 
mania Prima, andCU^rmania Secunda. 

Castles and forts were built all along the Rhine, nearly flfty, and 
chiefly on its left bank, over which several bridges were thrown. 
A whole nation, the Ubii, was transplanted from beyond the Rhine 
to live along its left side : a Roman colony was placed among them, 
which increased afterwards into the city of Cologne. Other 
towns, as Mentz, Bonn, Worms, and Spires, arose from Roman 
stations. Eight legions were divided and placed in the most com- 
manding spots to watch and overawe the Germans ; and Augustus 
expressed and cultivated so strong an attachment to this people, 
thai he had a body of Germans for his guard. 

Thus the reign of Augustus completely reduced all the regions 
up to the Rhine into the condition of Roman provinces : all within 
that boundary were debilitated into a state of subjection,of peaceful 
life, and of beginning civilization (1). 

Tlie natives immediately beyond the Rhine stretching to Uie 
ancient country of our ancestors, were the Batavi, in the present 
Holland; the Frisii, in Friesland; the Bructeri, towards the 
Ems; the Catti, and the Cherusci, who extended to the Weser; 
and the Chauci, who inliabited the shores from the Weser to the 
Elbe ; while the Sucvi spread from the Main to the Danube. The 
German nations nearest to the Rhine frequently passed it in the 
reign of Augustus, to attack the stations of the Romans ; and these 
as willingly crossed the same river to defeat, plunder, and ravage, 
as far as they could penetrate. 

Augustus often visited these parts of Germany ; but operated 

i 'Where Sidonius remarks thai Thcodoric was educated. Budieus, p. 30. il. This 
city became aflen^ards celebrated for its floral games of eloquence and poetry. 
Tacitus praises the liberal studies at Autun, whose schools in Diocletian's time were 
destroyed by the Bagauda), but restored by Constantius. Apollo was worshipped 
there, ib. p. 25. JYarhonne became also distinguished. The inscription which has 
been found there is a complete instance of the Roman deiOcation and adoralloo of 
their emperor. It orders sacrifices to Augustus, and appoints the days of the 
worship, ib. p. 34. Bourdeaux was repeatedly the theme of the panegyric of An- 
sonius. Sidonius praises the schools at Auvergne and Lyons, Others are noticed, 
as Triers and Besangon. 

(1) It was most probably from the new policy adopted by Augustus, and tram 
its effects, and with a complimentary reference to it, that Virgil penned the cele- 
brated lines, which, conceding to Greece the superiority in arts and eloquence, called 
thus upon Kerne to subdue the world to a state of social tranquillity. , 

Tn regere imperio popnlo8 , Romano .' memento. 

HsB tibi erunt artes : pacisque imponere morem .* 

Parccre subjectis, et debellare snperbos. JEn. L. 6. 851. 

Augustus fulfilled this admonition of Anchlses. He fought to pacify, and ruled 
to civilize. Dvery Roman bclore liim had warred for power, tame, aud destruc- 
tion ; disturbing, not harmonizing the world. 
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more decisively on its southern regions. From the progress of 
his legions, the southern part, from the Alps to the Danube, be- 
came a Roman province, under the name of Noricum ; and two 
other contiguous provinces, called Rhetia and Vindelicia, were 
also established from the Alps to the Rhine, the Inn, and the 
Adige (1). The capital of Vindelicia was the present Augsburg, 
which Tacitus then called a most splendid colony. The Roman 
dominion being thus established in the southern district of Gor 
many, the Emperor's son-in-law, Drusus, felt and cherished ihe 
same spirit of ambitious but unjust enterprise w hicli had incited 
Caesar ; projected the conquest of the whole Ck)ntinent, and ac- 
tually began it. A passage in Tacitus displays the insatiable thirst 
of distinction, with which the active-minded youths of R(Hne wen"* 
urged upon expeditions incompatible with the comforts of the rest 
of mankind. Drusus crossed the Rhine from Holland, and ra- 
vaged around to the Main, while a fleet navigated along the coast 
into the Zuyderzee, and the Ems. In tlie ensuing spring he pe- 
netrated to the Weser, and in another year to the Elbe ; laying 
the country waste, and building forts on the Maese, the Rhino, the 
Weser, and the Elbe j but before he passed that river he suddenly 
received, from natural causes, the fate which he was unsparingly 
dealing to others. Tiberius succeeded to the station, though not 
to the abilities of Drusus. He moved several times into Germany. 
In one year he passed the Weser ; and in another, attacking the 
Chauci and I^angobardi, he waved the imperial standards over the 
Elbe. His fleets triumphantly sailed up the river : he contem- 
plated the collected warriors who lined its northern bank ; but ha- 
zarded no attack (2). Two of the princes of the Clierusci served 
in the Roman army ; of whom one became the celebrated Armi- 
nius, and another, a Roman priest. 

Tiberius was called by other wars to the Danube ; and while 
he was there conflicting with the Marc/)manni and their allies, 
the avarice of Quintilius Yarns, combined with his precipitate 
attempt to civilize them,* provoked the Germans of the Rhine to 
rebel. Arminius stood forward as the champion of Germany ; 
and by his skill and exertions,, the Roman general and his army 
were destroyed. This misfortune struck Rome with consterna- 
tion, and the horrors of an invasion like that of the Gimbri and 
Teutones, were anticipated; but Arminius was contented to have 
merited the title of the deliverer of his country (3). He had either 

(1) Tacllas. 

(2; Dion. Cossins, p. 022-028., and the authors in Mascou'g learned liistory of 
the Gerroans, i. p. 78-85. He has selected and arranged the most important pas- 
sages of (he classical authors concerning the transactions and movements of the 
German nations before the dissolution of the Roman empire. The autliorities for 
most of the events alluded to in Ibis chapter ^ill be found in his \fork. 

(3) Tacitus gives him this title, Ann. lib. ii. c. 88. Kenler calls him the leader 
of the Saxons. 1 Scbard. H. G. 501.; bnt he vas of the Chermci. Spen. I9ot. 207. 
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not the means or the desire to pursue schemes of offensive con- 
quest or of vengeful devastation beyond the precincts of Germany. 
He drove back the Roman empire from the Weser to the Rhine. 
He restored to his countrymen the possession of their native soil 
up to the latter river ; destroyed all the Roman forts on the Ems, 
the Weser, and the Saal ; and when Tiberius hastened to relieve 
the capitol from its dismay, the imperial general could gain no 
decisive laurels from the cautious patriot (1). Thus Arminius 
raised Germany into a new military and political position. Having 
learned himself all the Roman discipline, he diffused among his coun- 
trymen as much of it as they could be persuaded to adopt, and 
prepared tliem to receive more ; and from Oiis period the wars of 
these flerce people became every year more formidable to the 
Roman empire, and more instructive to themselves. Nearly 
twenty years had elapsed between the time that Tiberius had 
marched to the Weser and the period in which Arminius effected 
his revolt. During all this space, the Germans had all the Roman 
habits and peculiar civilization in their immediate contempla- 
tion • and all that intercourse occurred, which, so large a por- 
tion of the country, from the Rhine to the Weser, being made 
Roman provinces ; which, the serving of their chiefs and people 
in the Roman armies, and acting with them as allies; and which, 
tlieir perpetual communications with the numerous Roman forts 
and stations, could produce. Germany was thus constantly ad- 
vancing to improvement from the time that Augustus established 
the Roman armies on its continent ; and the successes of Arminius 
kept it from being too Romanised. By driving back the Romans 
to the Rhine, he preserved to his countrymen and their neigh- 
bours the power of continuing, not merely in independence, but 
of preserving their native manners and customs, with only so 
much addition of the Roman civilization as would naturally and 
beneficially harmonise with these. Many new ideas, feelings, 
reasonings, and habits, must have resulted from this mixture ; 
and the peculiar minds and views of the Germans must have been 

Mis character in Paterculus is interesting • ** Juvenis genere uobilis, manu fortis 
sensu celer, ultra promptus ingenio, ardorem animi vullu oculisque prsferens." He 
had served in the Roman armies, and obtained the equestrian dignity. The pen 
of Tacitus has completed his fame. For the disaster of Varus, see Dion. Cass. G67. 
Palerc. ii. c. 117., and Tac. Ann. lib. I. 

(1; There is a history of Arminius by Kenler, 1 Schard. p. 501—518. In the 
dialogue on his military merit by Hutt, ib. 426., the German prince says to Hanni- 
bal, with some truth, *'Nam eorum qui res prsclaras gesserunt, nemo mijoribus 
diiricultatibus enisus, aut gravioribus circa impedimcntis eluctatus est. — In summa 
rerum aut hominum inopia, misera egestate, desertus ab omnibus, impeditus undi- 
que, tamen ad recuperandam libortatem, viam mihi communivi ; citraque omnera 
extra opem, omne adjumentum, hoc solo prsditus et sufliiltus animo, a me ipso re- 
rum initia pelivi ct bellum extreme periculosum, non antea coeptum, sed ab omnibus 
()cspcratum, proscquulus sum." He details his exertions, and contrasts them, with 
more patriotiim ^ban critical judgment, with the exploits QfSciplo and Alexander. 
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both excited and enlarged. The result of this union of Roman 
and German imjH'oyement, was the gradual formation of that new 
species of the human character and society which has descended 
with increasing melioration to all the modern states of Europe^ 

Germany was not at this time very populous. The Hercynian 
forest, sixty days' journey in length, overspread a large portion 
of its surface. It was the destructive policy of each state to 
make a little desert around its territories for their easier defence ^ 
and the Suevi who were in Suabia and Franconia, used this deso- 
lating protection so abundantly, that they kept the country for 500 
miles around them in a devastated condition. The population of 
Gei'many was, therefore, but scanty, and dwelt chiefly near the 
rivers, at their mouths, and on the sea-coasts. The Roman inva- 
sions repeatedly thinned the numbers of their tribes, by the slaughter 
of their battles and subsequent cruelties ; and when new popula- 
tions multiplied, as these existed under new circumstances, and 
amid many alterations of native manners around them, every suc- 
ceeding generation differed from its predecessors : but happily 
this difference, from the continual intercourse with the only civi- 
lized empire which then existed, was that of progressive improve- 
ment producing progressive power, until Rome became their 
conquest, and its provinces their spoil, and the sites of their 
new kingdoms. 

Germanicus renewed the victories of his father Drusus, and 
endangered for a while the independence of the barbaric con- 
tinent. His warfare, though his name lives in the panegyric of 
Tacitus, can be only compared with that, which we have witnessed 
in our days in St. Domingo. His first expedition was undertaken 
for the express purpose of human slaughter. One part of his 
legions, having destroyed their mutinous comrades, desired to at- 
tack the enemy, to appease, in a strange medley of compunction 
and ferocity, by the blood of the Germans, the manes of their re- 
bellious fellow-soldiers. They accordingly rushed to the massacre 
of the Marsi. Their commander was as unfeeling, and as irra- 
tional as themselves; for "Germanicus, to spread the slaughter as 
wide as possible, divided his men into four battalions. The country 
fifty miles round was laid waste with fire and sword : neither sex 
nor age excited pity ; nor any places, holy or profane j their sacred 
temple, the Tanfanee, was destroyed. This slaughter was perpe- 
trated without their receiving a wound, because the enemies they 
attacked were sunk in sleep, or unarmed and dispersed (1)." 

The surprise of the Catti, against whom Germanicus sent Coe- 
cina, was one of their next exploits. "His arrival was so little 
expected by the Catti, that their women and children were either 
immediately taken prisoners or put to the sword .• Mattium, the 

(1) Tacit. Ann. lib. i. 
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capital, ^as destroyed by Are, and the open plains were laid 
waste (1).'' In subsequent battles we usually find the addition, 
that "no quarter was given to the barbarians;" and in the pro- 
gress of the Romans, the country was always desolated. In one 
battle we have this ferocious plan of warfare, even commanded by 
the applauded hero of the historian : — ' ' Germanicus rushing among 
the ranks, besought his men to give no quarter ; he told them they 
had no need of prisoners, and that the extirpation of the barbarian^ 
would alone end the war (2) ! " 

Trained amid their soldiery to such sanguinary habits, it is not 
surprising that the Roman emperors should have carried to the 
throne the cruelties of the camp, and have exhibited there the 
merciless character, which in such campaigns as these they must 
have acquired. But to destroy the uncultivated nations of Eu- 
rope, however unoflfending, was no crime in the popular estima- 
tion at Rome. A surname from a country subdued was a chatm 
which made its chieftains deaf to all the groans of humanity and 
the clamours of violated right. They pursued this trade of san- 
guinary ambition, though Greece had taught the Romans to philo- 
sophise on morality ; and the orators of the capitol, in order to 
destroy an obnoxious governor, could sometimes declaim as if they 
had felt themselves the advocates of mankind ! 

After these massacres of the Marsi and the Catti, Gkrmanlcus 
sailed up the Ems, and marched his army to the Weser. At this 
juncture Arminius (3) was not wanting to his countrymen; but 
the superior knowledge of his competitor, and the discipline of 
the invading troops, were rapidly annihilating the rude liberty of 
Germany. Its bravest tribes fell fruitlessly in its defence ; the 
survivors trembled for the awful issue ; when the jealous policy 
of Tiberius, who had succeeded to the empire, rescued them from 
absolute conquest. He called back Germanicus from his victo- 
rious progress ; although he asked to continue in his command but 
one year more, and would have extended the Roman empire to 
the Elbe (4). 

The (conquests of Germanicus were in truth so many depopula- 
tions, llie Germans always fought till they had not men enough 
for furtlier battles ; and every war was the destruction of the 

(1) Tacie. Ann. lib i. 

(2) Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. Yet Germanicus is one of the Tew favourites of Tacitos. 
Such were the moral reasonings and sensibilities of one of Rome's most applauded 
historians, and who was one of the least tolerant of imperial and patrician miscon- 
duct in poliliciil transactions. 

(3) Many have thought that the famous Irmensul was a monnment of Arminius, 
whose heroic actions the Germans long celebrated in their songs ; but there is no 
reason to believe that Arminius was ever venerated as a deity. 

(i) Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. s. 30. It is painful to read Ihat Arminius fell a victim to 
the treachery and ingratitude of some of his countrymen ; or to his love of pother 
and Uieir love of liberty. 
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largest portion of the generation that waged it. But new races 
sprang up rapidly in the vacancy thus made, and under circum- 
stances that were continually becoming more promotive of their 
improvement, especially in war, and in all the mental qualities 
which were connected with it, and which could be excited by a 
struggle with an enemy so renowned and so successful. War be- 
came their necessity, as well as the theatre of their glory; and 
from the reign of Tiberius until the fall of the Roman empire 
under their swords, the German nations beyond the Rhine on the 
west, and beyond the Danube on the east, were under various 
denominations, of Marcomanni, Alemanni, Franks, Saxons, Bur- 
gundians, Lombards, and Goths, every year training and edu- 
cating themselves in those military habits, laws, and exercises, 
and in the corresponding policy and institutions, which new events 
and experience discovered to be most effective for their own wel- 
fare and for the annoyance of their enemy. They were in every 
generation becoming more and more the Spartans of modern Eu- 
rope. Their martial systems increased progressively in wisdom 
aiKl vigour. The whole frame of their society was made subser- 
vient to their warlike objects,- and it became impossible for Rome, 
in the degeneracy of its conflned civilization, to withstand the un- 
remitted onsets of a people daily attaining superiority in force of 
mind, loftiness of spirit, ardent feehng, and moral fortitude and 
probity, as well as in technical discipline and manual activity. 

The recall of Germanicus ended the progress of the 
Romans in the north of Germany. They had many Repuui or the 
conflicts and some successes ; but they never reached ^J"*"' ^ ***• 
the Elbe again . They retreated gradually to the south, 
though not with perpetual retrogression. Sometimes the interior 
tribes of the country were afflicted by their victorious invasions , 
and as often were consoled by their expulsion. At one period 
Hadrian made a rampart for sixty leagues, from Neustadt on the 
Danube to Wimpfen on the JMeckar, which lasted till Aurelian : the 
natives then pulled it down. Probus replaced it with stone j but it 
soon became an ineffective barrier. At length, after various con- 
flicts, the Rhine near the modern Leyden separated the Romans and 
their allies from the free nations of the north (1). It was not, 
indeed, an impassable boundary, but the Romans generally kept 
within it : and thus the nations beyond, and more especially the 
Saxons, who were among the most remote, had full leisure to 
increase their population, and to improve the propitious circum- 
stances which attended their peculiar situation. 

(1) Bcbelius too eagerly denies that any part of Germany beyond the Rhine was 
conquered, though the emperors arrogated the. surname Germanicus. Orat. vet. 
Ger. 1 Schard. 257. Mascou fairly states the fact, i. p. 131. -The Tabula Peu- 
ting. (on which some excellent remarks of M. Freret are in Mem. Yi|. p. S02.) con- 
firms this boundary. 
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The jealousy of Tiberius having slopped Gertnanicus from an- 
nihilating Arminius, and from destroying the nations beyond the 
Wcser sufficiently for tlie extension of the Roman empire to the 
Elbe, all the German tribes from the Rhine to the Baltic were left 
to act, flght, and improve, with the new arts and knowledge 
which they had learnt from the Romans, and which they after- 
wards more fully imbibed from their future intercourse with the 
empire. ^ 

Their continuation in this independent state was favoured by 
the fall of Arminius. His talents and ambition might have sub- 
dued the north-western coast of Germany into a single dominion, 
but he being killed, and his Gherusci weakened, no similar hero, 
and no great kingdom, which such a character usually founds, 
arose in those parts. Hence every stale from the Rhine to the 
Elbe, and amongst these the Saxons, grew up in the free exercise 
of its energies and means of power. Warlike activity was neces- . 
sarily their predominating principle, not only in order to repel 
the Romans, but also to protect themselves from each other. It 
w as indeed an essential individual quality. The life of each de- 
pended on his martial efficiency ; for their wars, whether public 
or private, were always those of desolation and death. 

The Romans continued to be the military educators of the 
population in these parts, without intending an effect so dange- 
rous to their own domination. But their new principle or neces- 
sity, of forming part of their armies of German troops, led to this 
momentous result. They frequently felt its evil without changing 
their system. So early as the year 28, the Frisii, the neighbours 
of Ihe Saxons, and some of whose nobles had served in the Roman 
armies, revolted, and for a long time remained independent (1). 
riftcen years afterwards, Balavi were serving in the Roman ar- 
mies in Britain (2). 

From the Batavian marshes, in A. D. 47, Gennascus became the 
leader of the Ghauci, and began that plan of operations which 
tlie Saxons in an after age so eagerly pursued. He plundered on 
Gaul with light ships. He became strong enough to invade lower 
Germany (3). Yet in A. D. 69, the Emperor Vitellius became so 
fond of his German auxiliaries, as to take them to Rome, in their 
dresses of skins and long spears, and to consult their supersti- 
tions (4). After him Civilis essayed and demonstrated the mili- 
tary efficiency which the tribes of these regions had acquired from 
Roman tuition. He had served among the Batavian cavalry that 
was employed in Britain, and he visited Rome. He found the 
sailors in the Roman fleet on the Rhine to be chiefly Rata vi. With 

(1) Tacit. Ann. lib. iv. 

(2) Dio Cass. lib. Ix. 

(3) Tacit. Ann. lib. xi. c. 18. 

(i) Tacit. Hist. lib. il. Saet. in Vit. 
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talents, which Tacitus compares with those of Hanuibal and Ser- 
torius, he roused his countrymen to arms against the Romans. 
The whole Batavian nation, Bructeri, Tencteri, and their neigh- 
bours, allied with him. lie defeated the imperial armies, and 
was joined by the auxiliary forces, whom the Romans had trained. 
The Gauls submitted to him. One division of his navy sunk or 
look the Roman fleet ; and he equipped another, to intercept their 
supplies from Gaul. Defeated at one time, he maintained a doubt- 
ful battle at another, and at last obtained a creditable peace ; and 
the Romans again took Batavians into their service in Britain (1). 
These events deserve our contemplation, because they show that 
great improvements flowed from the Romans, towards the re- 
gions where our Saxon ancestors were stationed, and thus assisted 
to educate them to a Otness for the great destination to which they 
were finally impelled. 

From Civilis to Garacalla, in the beginning of the third century, 
the emperors left the nations beyond the Rliine to the natural 
course of their own means of continuing the progress which the 
preceding events had excited. In Garacalla^s reign, the tribes that 
dwelt on the Elbe near the North Sea, a position that includes 
the Saxons, felt so highly their own importance, as to send an 
embassy to Rome offering peace, but requiring money for ob- 
serving it. The emperor gave the demanded payment; and so 
greatly favoured them, as to form a German body-guard like 
Augustus, and to wear himself a German dress (2). 

But the savage Maximin soon changed this flatter- ^. „„,.. _ _„ 
mg scene. After the assassmation of Alexander Se- a p 
verus, the ferocious Thracian assumed the contami- ^s^^^o. 
naled purple, and announced his accession to the north of Germany 
in a series of victorious slaughter and unrelenting devastation. So 
irresistible was the tempest, that unless (says the historian) the Ger- 
mans had escaped by their rivers, marshes, and woods, he would 
have reduced all Germany into subjection. His furious valour 
once betrayed him into a situation of so much danger in a marsh, 
that he was saved with difliculty, while his horse was drowning. 
His haughty letters to the senate display the exultation and the fe- 
rocity of his mind. " We cannot relate to you how much we have 
done. For the space of four hundred miles we have burnt the 
German towns; we have brought away their flocks, enslaved 
their inliabitants, and slain the armed. We should have assailed 

(1) TacU. Hist. lib. iii. iv. Civilis had maintained a personal friendship with 
Vespasian. **Cum privalus esset amici vocabaraur." Lib. v. c. 20. Mascou, to 
his summary of the actions of Civilis, adds that his memory continued dear to the 
Hoilanders : that in the Great Hall of the States General there were twelve pictures 
of his exploits, by Olto Veenius ; and that the Dutch were fond of comparing him 
with their William, Prince of Orange, "the fountain of the liberties of Holland.'* 
Vol. i. p. 159. 

(4) Herodian, lib. iv. c. 7. 

I. 6 
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their woods, if the depths of the marshes had permitted us to 
passd).'' 

This destructive invasion, like many other evils, generated, by 
the greatness of the necessity, a proportionate benefit. By a con- 
jecture more probable in itself, and more consistent with contem- 
poraneous facts, than any other which has been mentioned, a 
modern writer has very happily ascribed to it the formation of that 
important confederation, which, under the name of Francs, with- 
stood the Koman arms, and preserved the liberties of (ier- 
many (2). 

^j^^. It is the prevailing opinion of the learned, that 

about the year 240 a new confederation was formed, 
under the name of Francs, by the old inhabitants of the Lower 
Rliine and Weser (3). As the incursion ofMaximin took place 
about the year 235, the additional supposition of Spcner is very 
happy, that this confederation arose from a general desire of secu- 
rity and revenge. 

The horizon of Rome was at this juncture darkening : civil wars 
were consuming the strength of the empire; and its Germanic 
enemies, who had many losses of liberty, life, and property to 
avenge, were learning the dangerous secret of the benefit of 
union. The Alemanni (4) had alarmed Marcus Aurelius with 
its first exhibition. The advantage of this confederation generated 
others, until the Roman empire was overwhelmed by the accumu- 
lating torrent j and her western provinces were parcelled out 
among those warlike spoilers, whose improved posterity now 
govern Europe. 

This sagacious] union of strength in a common cause was con- 
secrated on the Rhine by the general name of Francs, in which 
the peculiar denominations of the tribes were absorbed (5). 
Their use to the Tlicir valour achieved its end j and their existence 

Saxons. jjjjjj general conduct were peculiarly useful to the 
Saxon nation (6). The safety and success of our ancestors may 

(1) Jul. Capitol. Maxim, c. 12. Hcrodian, lib. vii. p. U6. ed. Steph. The 
history of Maximin is related by Mr. Gibbon with elegance and accuracy, i. 
p. 173-190. 410. 

(2) Spener in his Notit. Germ. lib. iv. p. 338. ** Non valde vereor adOrmare, 
Maximini crudelem in Gcrmaniam incursionem fcedos inferioris Rhcni accolif 
German is suasisse." 

(3) Gibbon, i. p. 259.-Foncemagne, M6m. Ac. xv. p. 268., and Fr6ret, Hist. 
Ac. Insc. ix. p. 88., and M(im. xxxiii. p. 134., unite in the opinion. —Mascou, who 
dislikes it, p. 196., has evidently not weighed all the circumstances. 

(4) For the nations who assumed this name, see Spener, 175. 179. 

(5) The states who united in the league are particularised by Spener, p. 341. ; 
and by Chrylaius, Sax. Proem. 

(G) The ancient writers give us some curious traits of the Francs of this 
period .- " Francis familiare est ridcndo (idem frangere." Vopiscus Proc. c. xiil. 
p. 237. Ed. Bip. " Gens Francorum infldelis est. Si perjeret Francus quid novi 
faciei, qui perjuriam ipsum sermonis genus putat esse non criminis.*' Salvian de 
Gub. Dei, lib. iv. p. 82. Mag. Bib. Pat. 5.~Again, lib. viLp. 116. "Fraiici 
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have flowed from this timely confederation. The Saxon exploits 
on the ocean, inflicted such wounds on the Roman colonies and 
commerce, that a peculiar fleet was appointed to counteract them; 
the southern coast of Britain was put under an officer called 
Comes Littoris Saxonici ; and every historian mentions them with 
dread and hatred. It does not seem visionary to state, that it 
would have been one of the Grst^nployments of the Roman in- 
dignation to have exterminated them by an expedition like those 
of Drusus, Germanicus, and Maximin, if the confederation of the 
Francs had not interposed a formidable barrier that was never 
destroyed, and which kept the imperial armies employed on the 
south banks of the Rhine (1). We may add, that the furious 
desolations of Maximin were favourable to the growth of the 
Saxon power ; for they depopulated the contiguous states, and left 
the Saxons without any strong neighbours to coerce or endanger 
them. 

Another cause, peculiarly promotive of the prosperity of the 
Saxons, and directly tending to facilitate their future conquests in 
Britain, was their application to maritime expeditions ; and it is 
interesting to the philosophical student of history to remark by 
what incidents they were led to this peculiar application of their 
courage and activity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Application of the Saxons to Maritime Expeditions. 

The situation of the Saxons on the sea-coast of that part of 
Europe, which was in the neighbourhood of some fertile provinces 
of the Roman empire, and yet remote enough to elude their 
vengeful pursuit ; and the possession of an island, with a harbour 
so ample, and yet so guarded against hostile assaults, as Helig- 
land afforded, were circumstances propitious to a system of piracy. 

The tribes on the sea-coasts, from the mouths of the Rhine to 
the Baltic, had from the days of Caesar been gradually forming 
themselves to maritime exertions. The Romans themselves, inat- 
tentive to the consequences, contributed to their progress in this 
new path of war. Drusus equipped a fleet on the Rhine to waft 
his army to the Ems = he cut a channel for his passage into the 
Zuyder Zee ; and we And in his time, that the Bructeri, who lived 
on the left of the Ems, were able to fight a battle with him on the 

mendaces, sed hospitales."— This nnion of laughter and crime, of deceit and polite- 
ness, has not been entirely unknown to France in many periods since the fiftli 
centary. 

(1) Pontanus Origin. Franc -Spencr, 333-360., and his 2 vol. 421— i29., and 
Schilters* Glossary, 310—322., furnish much mformation on the Frankish tribes. 
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seas (1). In the roigii of Tiberius, Gcrmanicus built a thousand 
vessels on the Rhine, Maes, and Scheld (2), teaching the attentive 
natives tlic use of ships, and the manner of their constructing 
them, and employing them in their navigation. 

Within thirty years afterwards, Gennascus, at the head of the 
Chauci, evinced the maritime improvements of the tribes in these 
parts : for with light ships, armed for plunder, he made the de- 
scents alr(»ady noticed on the contiguous shores, and particularly 
on the Roman provinces in France, know ing that they were rich, 
and perceiving that they were weak against such attacks (3). His 
enterprises were in fact the precursors of those, with which the 
Francs and Saxons afterwards annoyed the Roman empire. The 
naval exertions of Civilis have been stated before. 

As the population between the Rhine and Ems became thus 
accustomed to excursions on the seas, the Saxons began to mul- 
tiply near them, and to spread into the islands we have described. 
But an active system of naval enterprise is not naturally chosen 
by any nation j and, still less, distant voyages, which are fatal to 
land warriors from their ignorance, and still more formidable 
from their superstitions. Hence the Saxons might have lived 
amid their rocks and marshes, conflicting with their neighbours, 
or sailing about them in petty vessels for petty warfare, till they 
had mouldered aw ay in the vicissitudes in which so many tribes 
perished ; if one remarkable incident, not originating from them- 
selves, but from a Roman emperor, who intended no such result, 
had not excited their peculiar attention to maritime expeditions 
on a larger scale, with grander prospects, and to countries far 
remote. 

This event, which tinged with new and lasting colours the 
destiny of Europe, by determining the Saxons to piratical en- 
terprises, was the daring achievements of the Francs; whom 
Probus, during his brief sovereignty, had transported to the 
Pontus. To break the strength of the barbaric myriads, who 
were every year assaulting the Roman state with increasing force, 
this emperor had recourse to the policy, not unfrequent under 
the imperial government, of settling colonies of their warriors in 
places very distant from the region of their nativity. 

voyapc of the Amoug Othcrs, a numerous body of Francs, or 
Francs from ihc rathcr of thc coutiguous tribes united under that 
name, was transplanted to the Euxine. The at- 
tachment of mankind to the scenes of their childhood ; and their ar- 
dent longing, when in foreign lands, for the country which their 
relatives inhabit; where their most pleasing associations have 
been formed; where their individual characters have been 

(1) Mascou, Hist. vol. i. p. 80. 

(2) Tacit. Ann. lib. ii. c. 6. 

(3; Tacit. Ann. lib. xi. c. 18. * 
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acquired, and customs like their own exist ; are feelings so natural 
to every bosom, and so common to every age, that it is not surpris- 
ing that the Prankish exiles, when removed to the Euxine, 
regretted their native wilds (i). We read therefore, with general 
sympathy, that they soon afterguards seized the earliest opportunity 
of abandoning their foreign settlement. They possessed them- 
selves of many ships, probably the iwssels in which they had been 
carried from the German Ocean to the Euxine, and formed the 
daring plan of sailing back to the Rhine. Its novelty and impro 
bability procured its success ; and the necessities which attended 
it, led them to great exploits. Compelled to land wherever they 
could for supplies, safety, and information, they ravaged Uie coasts 
of Asia and Greece. Reaching at length Sicily, they attacked and 
ravaged Syracuse with great slaughter. Beaten about by the 
winds, often ignorant where they were, seeking subsistence, pilla- 
ging to obtain it, and excited to new plunder by the successful de- 
predations they had already made, they carried their triumphant 
hostility to several districts of Africa. They were driven off that 
continent by a force sent from Carthage ; but this repulse turning 
them towards Europe, and finding no where a home, thcy con- 
cluded at last their remarkable voyage by reaching in safety their 
native shores (2). 

In this singular enterprise, a system to endure for ages received 
its unpremeditated birth. It discovered to these adventurers and 
to their neighbours, to all who heard and could imitate, that, from 
the Roman colonies, a rich harvest of spoil might be gleaned by 
those who would seek for it at sea. It likewise removed the veil 
of terror, that hung over distant oceans and foreign expeditions. 
These Francs had desolated every province almost with impunity ; 
they had plunder to display, which must have fired the avarice of 
every needy spectator ; they had acquired skill, which those who 
joined them might scxm inherit ; and perhaps the same men, em- 
barking again with new followers, evinced byfreshbooty the prac- 
ticability of similar attempts. On land, the Roman tactics and dis- 
cipline were generally invincible ; but, at sea, they who most fre- 
quent it are usually the most expert and successful. Tlie Saxons 
perceived this consequence : their situation on the ocean tempted 
them to make the trial ; they soon afterwards began their depreda- 
tions, and by this new habit evinced the inciting and instructive 
effects of the Prankish adventure. 

The piracies of the Francs and Saxons are not usurpation or 
mentioned in the imperial writers anterior to this na- carausius. 
vigalion ; but they seem to have become frequent after it ; for 

(1) So strong was this feeling in Germany, that some of the German chiefs whom 
Augustus forced from their country killed themselves. 1 Mascou, 85. 

(2) The original authorities are Zosimus, end of book i.; Euraen. Paneg. iv. 
c. 18.; and Yopiscus in ProH c. 18. 
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within a few years subsequent, the Francs and Saxons so infested 
the coasts of Belgium, Gaul, and Britain, that the Roman govern- 
ment was compelled to station a powerful fleet at Boulogne, on 
purpose to confront them. The command was intrusted to Carau- 
sius, a Menapian, of the meanest origin ; but a skilful pilot, and a 
valiant soldier. It was observed, that this conunander attacked 
the pirates, only after they ha^ accomplished their ravages, and 
never restored the capture to the suffering provincials. This 
excited a suspicion, that by wilful remissness he permitted the 
enemy to make the incursions, that he might obtain the booty on 
their return. Such conduct was fatal to the design of suppressing 
the piracies of the Francs and Saxons. It permitted the habit of 
sucli enterprises to become established ; and the success of those 
who eluded his avarice, on their return^ kept alive the eagerness 
for maritime depredations (1). 

Another incident occurred to establish their propensity and 
power. The emperor, informed of the treasons of Carausius, 
ordered his punishment. Apprised of his impending fate, he took 
refuge in augmented guilt and desperate temerity; ho boldly 
assumed the purple, and was acknowledged emperor by the legions 
in Britain. The perplexities in which the Roman state was at that 
time involved favoured his usurpation ; and, to maintain it, he had 
recourse to one of those important expedients which, originally 
intended for a temporary exigency, lead ultimately to great revo- 
lutions. 

He teaches tbe As it was ouly by activc warfare that his sovereignty 
Saxons the naval ^^^j ^^ niaiutaiucd, hc made alliances with the Ger- 
A. D. 287. mans, and particularly with the Saxons and Francs, 
whose dress and manners he imitated in order to increase 
their friendship. To make them of all the use he projected, he 
encouraged their application to maritime affairs; he gave them 
ships and experienced oflScers, who taught them navigation and 
the art of naval combat (2). No cu'cumstance could have tended 
more to promote their future successes and celebrity. They had 
sufficient inclination to this new path of action. They only 
wanted the tuition and encouragement. Fostered by this imperial 
alliance, and supplied with those essential requisites, without 
which they could not have become permanently formidable, they 
renewed their predatory attacks with licensed severity. Every 
coast which had not received Carausius as its lord was open to 
their incursions. They perfected themselves in their dangerous 
art, and by the plunder which they were always gaining, they in- 
creased their means as well as their avidity for its prosecution, and 
nurtured their population in the perilous but attractive warfare. 

(1) 1 Gibbon, 36S. 1 Mascou, 243. 

(2) 1 Mascoo, 244. 1 Gibbon, 864. 
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The usurpation of Carausius, and this education of the Saxons to 
the empire of the ocean, lasted seven years. 

Sixty years afterwards, a similar occurrence ad- Magncntius aiues 
vanced the Saxon prosperity. Magnentius, another wiuithem. 
usurper of the bloody and restless sceptre of Rome, having mur- 
dered Constans, endeavoured to preserve the perilous dignity by 
an alliance of fraternisation with the Francs and Saxons, whom 
in return he protected and encouraged (1). This was again one 
of those auspicious incidents, which enhanced the consequence 
and power of those tribes w ho had been invisible to Tacitus, and 
w ho had been merely known by name to Ptolemy. But %s Pro- 
vidence had destined them to be tlie stock of a nation w^hose colo- 
nics, commerce, arts, knowledge, and fame, were to become far 
superior to those of Rome, and to pervade every part of the world, 
it cherished them by a succession of those propitious circumstances 
which gradually formed and led them to that great enterprise for 
which they were principally destined, the amquest and coloni- 
zation of Romanised Britain, and to be the founders of the great 
body of the English population ; for, although Britons, Danes, 
Scoti, and Normans have contributed to enlarge its numbers, the 
far largest proportion of the inhabitants of England has arisen 
from Anglo-Saxon progenitors. 



CHAPTER V. 

The League of the Saxons with other Slates, and their Continental Aggrandisement. 

But in the beginning of the fourth century, the Saxons wxre not 
alone on the ocean; other states, both to the south and north of 
their own locality, were moving in concert with them, whose no- 
minal distinctions were lost in the Saxon name. This addition of 
strength multiplied the Saxon fleets, gave new terror to their hos- 
tility, and recruited their losses with perpetual population. The 
league extended. Their depredations increased their population, 
affluence, and celebrity; and these results extended their power. 
What emulation, policy, or rapacity may have flrst prompted, 
success and fear made more universal. They who w ould not have 
been tempted to unite, dreaded the w rath of those whose proffered 
alliance they refused : and at length, most of the nations north of 
the Rhine assumed the name, strengthened the association, and 
fought to augment the predominance of the Saxons. Towards the 
south, between llie Elbe and the Rhine, the Chauci seem to have 
led the way. The Frisii, urged by kindred passion and a conve- 
nient position, willingly followed. The precise date of the acces- 

(t) Julian Orat. cited l Mascou, 280. 
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sion of others is not so clear ; but in some period of their power 
the Chamavi, and at last the Batavi, tiie Toxandri, and Morini, 
were in their alliance. North of their territorial position the 
Cimbri, the Jutes, tiie Angles, and others not so discernible, added 
their numbers to the formidable league ; which lasted until their 
expedition to Britain (1), and then began to dissolve. 

Without detaining the reader by a detail of the modern choro- 
graphy answering to the position of tliese tribes (2), it may 
be sufficient to state concisely, that the progress and leagues 
of the Saxon states enlarged gradually from the Elbe to the 
Wesci*; from the Wcser they reached to the Ems; and still 
augmenting, they diffused themselves to the Rhine with vary- 
ing latitude, as the Francs, many of whose allies they seduced, 
quitting that region, and abandoning their exploits on the ocean, 
marched upon Gaul. The extension of this new confederation 
was favoured by the change of policy and position adopted by the 
Francs. As this people stood foremost to the Roman vengeance, 
they experienced its effects. They had many distressing wars to 
maintain, which in time compelled them to abandon maritime 
expeditions, and to consolidate their strength for their continental 
conflicts. Their ultimate successes made this warfare the most 
popular among them. Hence, the nearer we approach the period 
of the invasion of England, we find the Francs less and less united 
with the Saxons on the ocean, and even wars begin to be frequent 
between the rival friends. As the former moved onward, to the 
conquests of Belgium and Gaul, the Saxons appear to have been 
the only nation, under whose name the vessels of piracy were na- 
vigated. Saxons were the enemies every where execrated, though 
under this title several nations fought. Some of tlie tribes on the 
maritime coast, who had composed the league of the Francs, aban- 
doned it, to share the easier warfare and ampler booty of the 
Saxons. At last this successful people diffused themselves into the 
interior of Germany so victoriously, that the vast tracts of country 
embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and the Rhine, became subjected 
to their power (3), in addition to their ancient territory from the 
Elbe to the Eyder (4). An old Bclgic chronicle in rhyme makes 

(1) Spencr's Notilia, 303-370. That the Saxons of the fiflh century were an 
association of peoples, was remarked by Stilllngflcet, Orig. Brit. 305. ; and 
Langhorn, Elcnch. Ant. Alb. 3i2. Sec also Fr^ret, M^m. Ac. Inscr. xixiii. 
p. iU.; and 2 Gibbon, 523. 

(2) This may be seen as to the Chauci, Spener, 302-313. Ciaverius, lib. ii'. 
p. 72. Cellarius, Ant. Geog. i. p. 298.— As to the Frisii, Spener, 3U— 332. Cluv. 
p. 55. Cell. 295.— As to the Chamavi, Sp. 260, etc. The same authors treat of 
the others. 

(3) That continental Saxony at last extended to the Rhine, is affirmed by Adam 
of Bremen, p. 3.; and sec the later writer?. Chrytajus, 72.; et Proem. Krantz 
Saxon, p. 5. Spener Notit. 2. vol. 400-413. p:ginhart, the secretary of Charle- 
magne, says, p. 7., that in his time, Saxony Germaniae pars non modica est. 

(i) The Saxon poet commemorates the Saxons to have retained this region in the 
time of Charlemagne : 
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Ncdcr Sasson, Lower Saxony, lo have been confined by the Scheld 
and the IMeose (1); but this is a larger extent than others admit. 

But those allies of the Saxons >vith whom the his- 
tory of Britain is most connected, were the Jutes and 
Angles. The Jutes inhabited Jutland, or rather that part of it 
which was formerly called South Jutland (2), but which is now 
known as the duchy of Sleswick. The little band first introduced 
into England by Hengist and Ilorsa were Jutes. Their name has 
been written with all the caprices of orthography (3). 

The Angles have been derived from different parts ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
of the north of Germany. Engern, in Westphalia, 
was a favourite position, because it seemed to suit the geography 
of Tacitus. Angloen, in Pomerania, had good pretensions, from 
the similarity of its name ; and part of the duchies of Mecklenburg 
and Lunenburg was chosen out of respect to Ptolemy; but the as- 
sertion of Bede and Alfred, which Camden has adopted, has, from 
its truth, prevailed over all. In the days of Tacitus and Ptolemy, 
the Angli may have been in Westphalia or Mecklenburg, or else- 
where ; but at the era of the Saxon invasion they were resident in 
the district of Anglen, in the duchy of Sleswick (4). 

The duchy of Sleswick extends from the river Levesou, north 
of Kiel, to the Tobesket, on which stands Colding ; but tliat par- 
ticular position, which an ancient Saxon author calls Old England, 
extends from the city of Sleswick to Flensberg. Sleswick was 

Saxonum populus qnidam qnos riaudit ah austro 
Albia sejunclain positos Aquilonis ad axom, 
Hos Norlhalbinpos patrio sorinone vocamus. 

Ap. Du Chesne, Hisl. Fran. Script. 2. p. leo. 

(I) Ondc bocken hoor !ck gewagen, 

Dat all t'land heaeden Nycmagcn, 
>vnen neder Sassen hiet, 
Alsoo als die stroom Tcrschiot 
Van der Maze ende ran den Rhyn, 
Die Schoit was dat westcnde syn. 

Schiit. Tlies. 706. 

I liare licard tliat old books say, 
Tbat all the land beneath >'f emafrcn 
>VhiIum was called Nether Saxony, 
Also that the stream 
or the Macs and the Rhine conflned it : 
Tlie Sciield was its western en(f. 

^2) Chrytajus, Saxon. G5. Pont. Chop. Dann. 055. 

(3) As Gcatum, Giola;, Juto), Gutae, Gealani, Jotuni, Jets, Juifa;, Vitx, etc. The 
Vetus Chronicon Ilolsalia, p. 5i., says the Danes and Jutes are Jews of Ihe tribe of 
Dan ! and Munster as wisely c^lls the Helvelii, Hill-vilae, or Jules of the hills ! 

(i) Bede's words are : " Dc ilia patria, quae Angulus dfcitur et ab eo tempore us- 
que hodie, manere descrtus inter provlncias Jutarurn ct Saxonum perhibelur," lib. i. 
c. 15. His royal translator's expressions are similar : *' Is Iha land bctwyh (reatum 
and Seaxum. Is sanl of ihaTe tide the hi tanon gewilon oth to daige tha hit west 
wunige," p. i83. Alfred, in his Oroslus, alluding to the Danish countries on the 
Baltic, says, " On thajm landum eardodon Kngle ajr hi hider on land eonian." 
Camden, in his introduction, attributes lo the Angles ihc German cities Engclhcim , 
where Charlemagne wa« born, Ingolstad, Engleburg, Engelrute ; and Angleria, in 
Itah 
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the capital of Anglen, and was distinguished, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, for its population and wealth (1). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sequel of their History to the Period of the Anglo-Saxon Invasion. 

While the Saxons were in this state of progressive greatness, in 
the fourth century, the prosperity and contiguity of Britain invited 
their frequent visits ; and their attacks were favoured by the in- 
cursions of other enemies, who are called by the historians Picti, 
Scoti, and Attacotti. 

In a similar combination of hostilities, Nectaridus, 

A, D, 3oo. ' ' 

The Saxons attack thc commaudcr of the Saxon shore, was slain, and the 
"*"^'" general of the island, Fullo-faudes, perished in an 
ambush. Several officers were sent by the Roman emperors to 
succeed them ; but their exertions being inadequate to the neces- 
sity, Theodoslus, an experienced and successful leader, was ap- 
pointed by Yalentinian in their room. The Picts and the co-ope- 
rating tribes attacked from the north, while the Saxons and their 
allies assaulted the maritime coasts. Theodosius, from Rich- 
borough, marched towards London, and dividing his army into 
battalions, correspondent to the positions of the enemies, he at- 
tacked the robbers incumbered with their plunder. The bands 
Thoy aro defeated that wcrc Carrying away the manacled inhabitants and 
by Theodosius. ^i^^iy cattle, he destroyed, and regained the spoil ; of 
this he distributed a small share among his wearied soldiers ; the 
residue he restored to its owners, and entered the city, wondering 
at its sudden deliverance, with the glories of an ovation. 

Lessoned by experience, and instructed by Uie confessions of 
the captives and deserters, he combatted this mixture of enemies, 
with well-combined artiGce and unexpected attacks. To recall 
tliose who in the confusion, from fear or from cowardice, had 
abandoned their ranks or their allegiance, he proclaimed an am- 

(1) Pontanus, Geographia, C55, 656. It is our Ethel word ^ho gives us tho an- 
cient site of the Angles most exactly. Anglia vetussitaest inter Saxoneset Gio- 
tos, babens oppidum capitale quod sermone Saxonico Slcs^ic nuncupatur, secundum 
Ycro Danos, Haithabay, p. 833. Some, vfho admit this situation, vfWl not allow 
that the Angli were German emigrants. Schilter's Glos. p. 49.— W^ormius derives 
them from the Jutes. Literal Runica, p. 20. This is a mere supposition. As 
Tacitus notices Angli in Germany, but docs not specifically mention Jules, a specu- 
lative roasoner might with greater probability make the Angli the parents of the 
Jutes. That they were kindred nations, is clear from the identity of their language. 
Our Kentish Jutes have always talked as good English as our Mercian, and Norfolk, 
and Yorkshire Angles. Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, seem to have been coeval twigs 
of thc same Teutonic branch of the great Scythian or Gothic tree. Some dialectic 
differences of pronunciation may be traced, but no real diversity of languag( 
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ncsty (1) ; and to complete the beneOt he had begun, he prosecuted 
the war with vigour in the north of Britain. He prevented by ju- 
dicious movements the meditated attack ; and hence the Orkneys 
became the scene of his triumphs. The Saxons, strong in their 
numbers and intrepidity, sustained several naval encounters be- 
fore they yielded to his genius (2). They ceased at last to molest 
the tranquillity of Britain, and the addition of a deserved surname, 
Saxonicus, proclaimed the services of Theodosius (3). He added 
the province of Valentia to Roman Britain, restored the deserted 
garrisons, and coerced the unruly borderers by judicious stations 
and a vigilant defence (4). 

The Saxon confederation might be defeated, but sto. 
was not subdued. Such was its power, that they were R^miT oS^ Se 
now bold enough to defy the Roman armies by land, continent. 
and invaded the regions on the Rhine with a formidable force. 
The imperial general was unable to repulse them ; a reinforce- 
ment encouraged him. The Saxons declined a battle, and sued 
for an amicable acconmiodation. It was granted. A number 
of the youth ^ for war was given to the Romans to augment 
their armies ; the rest were to retire unmolested. The Romans 
were not ashamed to confess their dread of the invaders, by a 
perfidious violation of the treaty. They attacked the retreating 
Saxons from an ambush ; and, after a brave resistance, the un- 
guarded barbarians were slain or made prisoners (5). It is to the 
disgrace of literature, that the national historian of the day has pre- 
sumed, while he records, to apologise for the ignominious fraud. 

Such an action might dishonourably gain a temporary advan- 
tage, but it could only exasperate the Saxon nation. The loss was 
soon repaired in the natural progress of population, and before 
many years elapsed, they renewed their depredations, and de 
fealed Maximus (6). At the close of the fourth century they exer- 
cised the activity and resources of Stilicho. The unequal slruprt^le 
is commemorated by the encomiastical poet, whose genius gilds, 
with a departing ray, the darkening hemisphere of Rome (7). 
After his death the Saxons commenced new eruptions (8). They 

(1) Am. Marcel, lib. xxvii. c. 8. p. 283. 

(2) Glaad. 4 Cons. Hon. 31. *' maduerant Saxone fuso Orcades." Saxo con- 
somptus bcllis navalibas, Pacalas Paneg. Theod. p. 07. 

(3) Pacat. 98. '' Quum ipse Saxonicus."— The British government have wisely 
done equal justice lo the defenders of their country : We have Ear! St. Vincent, 
Lord Viscount Duncan, Baron of Camperdown, and Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
Earl of Trafalgar. 

(4) Am. Marc. p. 406. Claudian. de 3 Consul. Hon. states his successes against 
the Picts and Scots, p. 44. 

(5) Am. Mar. 416.-Orosius, vii.'C. 12., and Cassiodorus, 2 vol. 030., also men- 
tion the incident. 

(6) S. Ambrose, quoted 1 Mascou, 371. 

(7) Claudian de Laud. SUI. lib. ii. p. 140. Elz. edit, 
rom. In Mascou, 410. 
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supported the Armorici in their rebellion (1), awed the Gothic 
Euric, began to war with the Francs (2), and, extending the 
theatre of their spoil, made Belgium, Gaul, Italy, and Germany 
tremble at Ihcir presence. At leng(h, Charlemagne, having pro- 
secuted against them one of the most obstinate and destructive wars 
which history has recorded, their predominance was abased, and 
their spirit of aggression destroyed (3). The celebrity and power 
of tlie Saxons on the O^ntinent then ceased. They dwindled to a 
secondary rank, and have ever since acted a secondary part in the 
events of German history. But they have never been obscure. 
In the tenth and eleventh and twelfth centuries, colonies of tlieir 
population settled themselves in Hungary (4) and Transilvania (5), 
and allied themselves by marriages with the ruder chieftains of 
those regions. Saxon dukes became emperors of Germany soon 
after the separation of this dignity from the crown of France. 
Branches from their stem have formed the most illustrious- princes 
in the north of Germany, and Saxony has the honour of having 
given birth to the great Reformer of Christianity in the flfteenth 
century, and her chieftains of successfully supporting this intel- 
lectual emancipation and improvement, till it became impossible 
for power or craft to suppress it. A J^'i^g of Saxony still exists, 
though with dismonibcred dominions, and the country yet pre- 
sents a people of the most cultivated mind of .ill the German con- 
tinent. The rise of the Saxon nation has been, therefore, singu- 
larly propitious to human improvement. It created a new forma- 
tion of mind and manners, and polity in the world, whose bene- 
ficial results the state and history of England expressively display. 
]\o events tended more to civilize Germany from the third century 
to the eleventh, than the activity, leagues, , colonies, conquests, 
and transactions of this people. All the improvements of Ger- 
many, beyond what Rome imparted, have arisen from the Saxon 
and theFrankish mind. They kept from it the more barbarous 
population of the Slavonians and the Huns, and the rude heroes 
of Scandinavia and the Baltic. The imperial reigns of the house 
of Saxony, notwithstanding the faults of some of its princes, prin- 
cipally contributed to establish the German independence, civiliza- 
tion, and prosperity during the middle ages. But the beneficial 
agencies of this race on the Continent having diminished, other 

(1) Sid. Apoll. Paneg. Avil. v. 3G9. 

(2) 2 IMascou, 39. Gregory of Tours, lib. if. c. 19., mentions the capture of the 
Saxon islands by llie Francs ; and lib. iv. c. 10. >vhat he calls their rebellion ; and 
Chlolarius' successes against ihem, ib. et c. U. ; and their ravages in France, c. 37. 
p. 35. 

(3) See this war inEginhart's Vita Carol. Magn. and in the Poela Saxon. Anllq. 
Annal. dc gestis Caroli M. ap. Duchesne, ii. p. 130. 

(4) See the Chronicles or Hungary, of Thwrocz, pars ii. c. It. c. 22. 

(5) See the aulhorilies collected by Eder on this point, in his De initiis jaribus- 
que prima^vis Saxonum Transilvanorum. Comment, p. 17. and 03—78. Flemingf, 
Hollanders, and others also >vent there. Ibid. Ed. Vienn. 1792. 
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nations, whom they assisted to form and educate, arc now obtaining 
a political, and will probably gain a mental preponderance ; unless 
Saxony, in her adversity, shall regain a moral one — the great 
foundation of all intellectual superiority. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The History of Britain elucidated from the Death of Maximus in 388, (o the final 

Departure of the Romans. 

Soon after the termination of the fourth century, the Saxon in- 
vasion of England occurred. It win be therefore useful to con- 
sider the state of the island at that time. A just perception of the 
events which occurred in Britain previous to their arrival, will 
illustrate the causes of their success, and remove some of the diffi- 
culties, with which this portion of our history, from a want of care- 
ful criticism, has been peculiarly embarrassed. 

It is true that the transactions of the natives of Britain from the 
fall of Maximus to the Saxon invasion, are almost lost to us, from 
the want of accurate historiographers of this period. But the 
more defective our information, the greater should be our care and 
diligence to profit by the notices which can be gleaned and com- 
bined from the contemporary documents. These indeed are few. 
The crude declamation of Gildas, Bede's extracts from him, the 
abrupt intimations of Nennius, and Jeffry's historical romance, or 
rather amplification of Nennius, with many additions from unknown 
sources, or from his own invention, and a few lines in some other 
Latin authors, are all the original documents which either Briloiis 
or Saxons have left us on this curious and important interval. 

The querulous and vague invectives of Gildas have been reduced 
to some chronology by Bede ; and the broken narrations of Aennius 
have been dramatised by Jeffry : but the labours of Bede have not 
lessened the original obscurity of Gildas ; and all that the imagina- 
tion of Jeflry has effected, has been to people the gloom with fan- 
tastic shapes, which, in our search for authentic history, only make 
us welcome the darkness that they vainly attempt to remove (1). 

(I) In the Archalology of Wales are two copies of Jeffry s History in Welsh ; but 
they arc not entitled to more historical respect than his Latin work. The Welsh 
triads have some carious notices concerning the ancient history of (he Piritons ; but 
these are very unlike the fables of Jeffry; and this dissimilarity, vhilc it makes the 
roost ancient triads more respectablejncreases our disrespect forhis^ork, >\hcther 
in W'elsh or Latin. Some of the triads, indeed, in^hich have a more modern aspect, 
seem to be taken from JefTry's history. But I cannot believe that this history, 
i^hether first written by Tyssilio, Caradoc of Lancarvan, or Jeffry, was in existence, 
in its present details, before the eleventh century. Some of its incidents may have 
been earlier traditional stories ; but their present arrangement, chronology, and de- 
tiils> and tbe amplifications and additions with which they are accompanied^ appear- 
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Bodes riirono- "^^^ chroDology iiilo wWch Bede has distorted the 



lopry of thisperiod rhctoric of Gildas, was erroneously framed and chosen 
erroneous ^^ ^^^ vcncrable and valuable historian (1). His au 

thority, which his learning would in any age make respectable, has 
l)een peculiarly impressive, because, without his ecclesiastical 
history, ysa should have lost almost all knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxons for three centuries after their establishment in this island. 
Willi unsuspicious deference, our historians have rather studied 
Gildas, as he has been transcribed by Bede, than in his own com- 
position; and thus they have governed the chronology of this inte- 
resting interval by the authority of Bede, without cxaminmg if 
Bede has not been himself mistaken. 

It will much assist our inquiry to take a general survey of the 
history of the Roman empire at this period. 
Rise and fall of ^ Wlo Gratiau governed the western empire, and 
Maxinius. Theodosius the eastern, the legions of Britain, who had 
383-388. g^ ^^^^j^ j^g^^ conspicuous for their turbulence, se- 
ceded from their allegiance to Gratian ; and, in concert with the 
J5ritons, appointed Maximus, a Spaniard by birth, but then in the 
lloman service in Britain, to be their emperor in his stead (2). He 
was a man of great merit. He accepted the dangerous honour, and 
prepared to support it. Perhaps, if he had been contented to have 
reigned in Britain, his throne might have been perpetuated, and 
then a new destiny would have changed the fortune of England 
and the western world. The Saxons would in that case not have 
obtained Britain ; and a Boman British kingdom might have stem- 
med the barbaric torrent that afterwards overwhelmed the empire. 
But either from the desire of extending his dominion into his native 
country, or because the dignity and life of the new sovereign were 
insecure until victory had confirmed the usurpation, he collected a 
great body of British youth, and with these he passed into Gaul. 
Many wonders have been fabled of his levies, and of the fatal effects 
of their absence from the island. Many legends of the most ridi- 
(julous nature have been appended, which grave historians have be- 
lieved (3) . That he raised all the force from Britain which he could 

to mc to be fictitious, and anauthorised ; fully as much so as those of Saxo Grarama- 
ticus. The true cao'oot now be separated from the invented. We are therefore 
compelled to discredit the whole. 

(1) Bede postpones the invasions of the Picts and Scots, and the coming of the 
legions, until after Constantinc. I have considered attentively the reasonings of his 
ingenious editor in his behalf, but I cannot coincide in his opinion. See Smith's 
Bede, App. p. 072. 

(2) Zos. lib. iv. p. 247. Socrates, lib. iv. c. 11. Sulpicius gives him a high 
character. Vir omni vitsmerito etiam prffidicandu$,^if he had refused the offered 
diadem. Dial. ii. c. 7. 

(3) See Usher, 017-036. lb. 200. This affair, as slated by Jeffry, lib. v. c. U., 
is, that Maximus ordered 100,000 common people and 30,000 soldiers out of Britaio, 
to colonize Armorica; c. 15. he desired wives for them ; and c. 16. thekmg of Corn- 
wall sent Ursula, his beauteous daughter, with 11,000 noUe ladiei, and 00^000 
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collect, is probable, because he had a great stake to contend for, 
and the power of an ancient empire to withstand. But we need 
not extend this to the depopulation of our island, or to the total 
destruction of its military strength. His officer assassinated Gra- 
tian, after he had reigned fifteen years, and Valcnliuian admitted 
Maximus into a participation of the empire, who retained it until 
he failed to conciliate Theodosius, or ventured to contend with 
him for the dominion of the whole. 

The superior forces or ability of tlie emperor of the East avenged 
the death of his unfortunate patron. Maximus perished at Aqui- 
leia (1). The British soldiers did not long survive the leader they 
had befriended j but that they wandered into Armorica, and new- 
named it, seems to be unfounded (2). 

In 391 , the generous Theodosius delivered the sceptre of the 
western empire to Valentinian, who marched into Gaul against the 
Francs. He renewed the ancient leagues w ith them, but perished 
by the weapon of a murderer in 392. A new adventurer for 
empire, Eugenius, assumed his dignity, made fresh treaties with 
the Francs and Alemanni, collected troops from all parts to 
maintain the exalted station he had ventured to seize, and advan- 
ced to defy the genius of Theodosius. In 394, he sustained a des- 
tructive combat near Aquileia, which terminated his ambition and 
his life . 

The next year was marked by the death of Theodo- 
sius himself; and when he expired, the Roman glory 
began to set. His two sons lived only to disgrace him. The 
western hemisphere was possessed by lionorius, the youngest son 
of Theodosius, who, in January, 395, at the age of eleven, became 
master of an empire almost besieged by enemies; Italy, Africa, 

meaner w omen, who embarked at London. Great storms drowned part, and Guanius 
king of the Huns^ and JMelga king of the Picts, murdered the others, who resolved 
to be virtuous. Johan Major will have Ursula to be the daughter of the Scottish 
king, that Scotland may have the credit of her story. A lady settles the point by 
averring, that Yerena, one of the virgins, assured her, in an express revelation, that 
(h3 blessed Ursula was a Scotswoman; her convenient visions also authenticated 
their relics ! ! Vision Elizabeth, lib. iv. c. 2. Usher Primord. 618-024. Baro- 
nius, who with others countenances the emigration, mentions, that the Martyrologies 
devoted the lllh October to the memory of Ursula and the 71,000 ; a day still re- 
ligiously observed at Cologne for this superstitious incident. Some aflirm, that no 
jferson can be buried at Cologne in the place where they were said to have lain, 
because the ground throws up other corpses, which some deny! ! Usher, 202, 
and 903. 

(1) Socrates, p. 270—273. 

(2) This point has been much controverted, but I cannot avoid agreeing with 
Du Bos, that Quant au temps ou la peuplade des Bretons insulaires s'est ^tablie 
dans les Gaules, it was not before the year .'>13, Hist. Grit. ii. 470. The chro- 
nicle of the abbey of Mont S. Michel, in Bretagne, gives this year as the epoch of 
their arrival. Anno 513, venerunt traosmarini Britanni in Armoricam, id est mi- 
norem Britannlam. lb. 472. The ancient Saxon poet, ap. Duchesne Hist. Fran. 
Script, ii. p. 148., also peoples Bretagne after the Saxon conquest. 
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Gaul, Spain, and J^rilain, looked up to him for protection (1), and 
in turns demanded it; while Anadius, his brotlicr, fllled Uic 
throne of tlie East. A minister able to have upheld a falling state 
directed the young mind of Ilonorius. Stilicho, his appointed 
guardian, passed (lie Alps soon after the new accession, reviewed 
the garrisons on the Rhine, and negotiated with the Germans. 
During the progress of the same year he marched the legions of 
tlie empire along the coast of the Adriatic, to punish the guilty 
favourite, who was diffusing misery through the East. In No- 
vember, the fate of Rufinus delivered Stilicho from a competitor, 
and (he w orld from a subordinate tyrant, w ho converted a trust of 
power into an instrument of base oppression (2). 

But (he enemy that w as destined to shake the Roman empire 
to i(s foundation, and to give the signal of successful onset to the 
barbarians who were crowding to encompass it, began now to 
appear. Superior genius frequently produces great revolutions 
on (he theatre of the world, when it is placed in the sphere of com- 
mand. Empires rise to grandeur by the potent springs, which 
that only can set in action ; but when these have spent their force, 
and a new potentate appears, gifted with the same creative powers; 
the scenes of grea(ness change, the descendants of the illustrious 
are destroyed, and new edifices of sovereignty are erected, to 
tower, to menace, and to fall, like those on whose ruins they 
Rise of viari( ^'^^^t. Such w as Alaric, who, at the close of the 
fourth century, united under his sovereignty the 
s(rength of the Gothic nation. 

The Gothic nation had slowly but steadily advanced to conse- 
quence and power. Augustus had extended the Roman empire in 
the easl(^rn j)art of Germany, up to the Danube. Before he died, 
Marabodnus, a German who had been educated by serving in the 
Roman armies, and by fighting against them, led the nation of the 
JMarcomanni, with others of the Suevian race, into Bohemia; and 
founded there a new barbaric kingdom, which became peculiarly 
formidable to the Romans. His movements excited most of the 
nalions between his new position and Italy to take up arms j and 
Tiberius was three years employed with fifteen legions, and an 
equal proportion of auxiliary troops, before he could subdue what 

(1) Gibb. iii. 10 i. Aurdius Victor has drawn a very exalted and interesting 
character of Theudosius. " , 

(2) Gibbon, iii. 117—120. Claudian has punished the vices of RuOnus by a fine 
effusion of heroic satire. His description of the council of the calamities of man- 
kind Is a living picture : 

" Nulrix Discordia belli, 
Imporiosa Fames, Lcfo viciiia Soueclus. 
Impatieusquc sui Morbus, Livorquc secimdi^ 
Anxins, cl scisso moDrens velamine Lucius, 
£t Timor et csnco praiceps Audacia >ultn, 
Et Luxus populator opum, (lucm semper adhxrciis 
Infelix bumili gressu roroilalur Eg^cslas, 
Foedaquc AvariliaB romplexn peclora matrls 
losomjies lon^ Teiiiuot examine Gunc. " 

In Rnf. lib. i. p. si, hit. ed. 
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was called lllyricum, or the countries that lay between the Danube 
and the Adriatic. The civil dissensions of the Marcomanni enat)led 
the Romans to establish themselves beyond the Danube. Of the 
subsequent Roman emperors, Nerva, Trajan, and Antoninus had 
successful wars with these people, and their neighbours, the Da - 
cians, Quadi, and others ; but about the year 167, from a confe- 
deration of all these nations, Marcus Aurelius had to sustain a war, 
the most dangerous and destructive that the Romans had expe- 
rienced.* Almost all the nations from Illyricum to Gaul appeared 
in arms. Aurelius made proportionate exertions. To his regu- 
lar armies he added slaves and gladiators, robbers whom he par- 
doned, and Germans whom he could trust. He sold by auction, 
at Rome, all his personal property to augment his pecuniary funds, 
and after the military efforts of many years, at last subdued them; 
but the succeeding emperors were unable to retain any province 
beyond the Danube ; and as they retreated, the nations to the 
north became more prosperous and daring. 

Of these the Goths were the most adventurous and Progress ©i the 
successful. They begin to appear in the imperial <^®****- 
history about the time that the Francs are mentioned. ' They in- 
vaded Dacia. One Roman emperor, Alexander, used the ruinous 
policy of paying them an annual subsidy, and their history after- 
wards is that of continual progression. Many barbaric nations 
joined them ; and, assuming their name, enlarged both their pow er 
and celebrity, as other tribes had thus contributed to the import- 
ance of the Francs and Saxons. Under Decius, about the year 250, 
the Gothic king passed the Danube at the head of 70,000 men, and 
ravaged Thrace and Macedonia : others afterwards invaded Asia, 
and with fleets assailed the Pontus. In 267, the (Joths, Heruli, 
and ScythjB plundered the Archipelago, and devastated Greece, 
All the talents of Aurelian w^ere insufficient to preserve the pro- 
vinces beyond the Danube. He therefore abandoned Dacia to the 
warlike nations who were threatening it, and transplanted the 
friendly population to the right bank of the Danube. Probus, 
pursuing this policy, caused 100,000 Eastarn^B to cross the Da- 
nube, and to settle in the southern provinces, which had been de- 
populated in these contests. To the same districts he also trans- 
planted the Francs and Saxons. Rut all these measures were 
ineffective to resiist the perpetual advance of the enterprising Goths, 
becoming in every campaign better disciplined by their unceasing 
contests with the Roman armies, and by the education of their 
chieftains in the Roman service, during the intervals of peace. 
The ambition and spirit of the Gothic nation increased with their 
improvements and pow er ; and when Alaric appeared to lead them, 
they discovered themselves to be as superior to the Romans in 
their military qualities, as they were in their political institutions, 
and in some of the moral virtues. 

I. 7 
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In this year, the western world had been alarmed 
by the irruption of the Huns ( 1 ) . After swelling their 
army by the nations they conquered, they had rushed on the Go- 
thic tribes. Unable to repulse the ferocious invaders, the Goths 
had precipitated themselves over the Danube. Stationed by the 
emperor Valens in Lower Mcesia, the Goths revolted, penetrated 
into Thrace, defeated and killed their imperial benefactor, in 378, 
at Adrianople -, and from this disastrous day never abandoned the 
Roman territory (2). At length Theodosius made an accommoda- 
tion with them ; a large portion of their warriors were taken into 
the imperial service, and a successful attempt was made to con- 
vert them to the Christian faith. 

Among the Goths, who were allied to the Roman 
armies, Alaric passed his youth. Born in the island 
of Pence (3), on the Euxine, of one of the principal families of 
the €k)ths (4), he had early abandoned the confined;limits of his 
native soil, for the civilized regions of Europe, where he culti- 
vated his mind with their improvements. He solicited an appoint- 
ment in the Roman armies, and he was only entrusted with the 
command of barbarian battaJions. Though by birth a barbarian 
^ himself, he felt the superiority of his assuming mind, 

and was disgusted by the degradation. In Tlu'ace, in 
Macedon, and in Thessaly, he showed the terrors of his discon- 
tent , he obtained the passage of the immortalised Thermopylse, 
overrun Bceotia, Attica, and the Peloponnesus j and though his su- 
perstition protected Athens from his fury, the other famed cities 
in Greece, Corinth, Argos, and Sparta, now enfeebled and degene* 
rated, were conquered by his valour, his fortun^ or his name (5). 

(1) The history of these Huds is ably abridged by Mr. Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 561.: 
he traces their UDSuccessful contests ¥^ith the Chinese, their divisions and emigra- 
tions, their conquests, the union of the Alani, and their yfAn upon the Golhs. 
One of their ancient historians, Jornandes, c. 24., gives their execranda origine, 
that is, veneficarum cum immundis spiritibus congrcssu. M. de Guignes leads the 
way on their history. It was on the extensive steppe between the Dniester and 
the Bog, that Dr. Henderson, in 182t, saw those large male and female images 
hewn in stone, which these Mongolian Huns seem to have erected in thif emi- 
gration, when they were driven over the Volga by the Sien-Pi in 374. •* Tbcy 
are executed with considerable taste ; the features, limbs, and ornaments, being 
all distinctly marked. Some of them are erect ; others in a sitting posture. They 
hold with both hands in front of their body a small box or pot; and are generally 
raised to some height above the stone that forms the pedestal by which they are 
supported. They were found on the tumuli." Hend. Biblical Researches, p. 267, 8. 

(2) Gibbon, ii. p. 691-617. lb. 640. 

(3) Claud, de 6 Consul. Hon. p. 174. Pence is an island at the mouth of the 
Danube, formed by two of its discharging torrents. Strabo, p. 211. Dionys. Pc- 
riegetes, v. 301. 

(4) Jornandes says of Alaric, <' Secunda nobilitas Baltharum qos ex genere 
origo miriflca, " etc. 

(5) Zosimus, lib. v. p. 292-295. Yet let not the historian's apology for Sparta 
be forgotten. <' Nee armis amplios nee idoneis ad pagnam vhria manita, propter 
Romanornm avaritiam. " 
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When Stilicho advanced ytiih the imperial troops , to chastise 
the daring invader, Alaric^ J>y a great exertion of skill, es- 
caped to Epirus, and extorted 9 fr^nn the timid ministers of the 
Byzantine court, the title and authority of gpT^^rnor of the 
Eastern Illjrricum. He was soon after recognliscd king of the 
Visigoths (1). 

With these recollections of the Roman history, we may proceed 
to contrast the loose jriirases of Gildas with the circumstances we 
can glean from the Greek and Latin writers, which seem appli- 
cable to the British history. 

Immediately after mentioning the death of Maximus, Gildas 
states (2), that Britain, despoiled of her soldiery and military appa- 
ratus, and her youth, who followed the usurper to return no more; 
and being utterly ignorant of war, groaned for many years under * 
the incursions of the Scots from the north-west (3), and of the 
Picts from the north. 

This account, though obviously the language of exag- ^^^^^^ ^ 
geration, is somewhat countenanced by the writers of pared witiT'uie 
the imperial history. It is stated by Sozomen, that '"^"^""^ ^'"'" 
Maximus collected a numerous army from Britain, Gaul, and Ger- 
many, and went to Italy (4). We learn from others, that the 
Francs took advantage of his absence to invade Gaul, and that the 
Saxons also moved in successful hostility against him (5). During 
the reign of his prosperity, in the second year of his empire, the 
Picts and Scots had vigorously defied him (6). It becomes, there- 
fore, highly probable, that these Irish and Caledonian wanderers 
would be alert to profit by the opportunity of his absence, as well 
as the Francs and Saxons. On this occasion we shall accredit 

(1) The history of Alaric is narrated by Gibbon, v. iiil p. 13i. 

(2) Gildas, s. xi. p. 4. Gale's xv Scriptores. Richard, entitled of Cirencester 
by some, by others Monk of Westminster, jplaces this invasion in the year after 
the death of Maximus, lib. ii. c 1. See his de Situ Britaoniae in the Antiqultates 
Gelto-normannicie, p. ISO. Ado. Viennensis, an author of the ninth century, 
gives a similar chronology. Ghron. iEtas Sexta, 353. Bib. Mag. Patrum, v. 7.— 
Bede, without any authority, and contrary to the literal meaning of Gildas, post- 
pones it for aboYO twenty years, lib. i. c. 12., and thus lays a foundation fo^Mjj^ 
subsequent mistakes. ^^(PLi;^ 

(3) The CirciuS; which is the expression of Gildas, is mentioned by Pliny, ii. 40., ' 10F^ 
as a wind famous in the province of Narbonne, and inferior in vehemence to none. 
Harduin interprets it, nord-west-nord. 

(4) '< Gollecto ex Britannia et vicinis Galliis, et ex Germanls ac finitimis genti- 
bus numeroso exercitu, in Italiam profectus est. " Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. 
c. 13. p. 721. Ed. Vales. 

(5) The valuable fragment of Sulpitius Alexander, preserved by Gregory of 
Tours, lib. c. c. 9. p. 34., mentions the Francic incursion; and St. Ambrose, 
ep. 17., intimates, though with no particulars, the Saxon success. *' Ule statim 
a Francis, a Saxonum gente in Sicilia Sicis et Petavione ubique denique terrarum 
victus est. " 1 Mascou, 371. 

(6) Prosper in his Ghronicon says, ^'Incursantes Piclos et Scolos, Maximus strc- 
Que superavit. " 
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Gildas ; and as Maximus was killed at Aquilcia, in 38S (1), we may 
consider (hat as the year in which the incursions began. 

The next account of Gildas is, that the British nation, unable to 
endure these ravages, sent an embassy to Rome, desiring a mili- 
tary force, and promising a faithful obedience to the imperial scep- 
tre (2). That a province suffering under a hostile invasion should 
solicit succour from the fountain of power, and that, to obtain it, 
they should lavish assurances of fidelity, to expiate the imputation 
of treason, which the elevation of Maximus would produce, are 
circumstances which bear the marks of truth in their natural pro- 
bability. 

He adds, that a legion came by sea, well appointed with every 
requisite for service; that, engaging with the enemy, they de- 
stroyed a great multitude, drove them from the borders, and 11- 
beraled the subjected natives from their rapacity and tyranny (3). 

If we inquire of the imperial writers by whom this service 
was performed, we shall find that for three years after the fate of 
Maximus, both divisions of the Roman empire were governed by 
Theodosius (4), who, by his edict, made void all the usurper's exer- 
tions of the prerogative, that every thing might resume its pristine 
situation (5). It was a necessary consequence of these orders, that 
the civil powers of the revolted provinces should be inmiediately 
replaced : we accordingly find that a Vicarius, named Ghrysan- 
thus, was sent to Britain by Theodosius, whose good conduct was 
admired (6) . No other period seems to have been more suitable to his 
administration (7). 

But from the time of Constantine the policy of the emperors bad 
completely separated the civil and military powers (8). This re- 
gulation could not allow Chrysanthus to have been the deliverer 
of Britain. The military arm was wielded by an arrangement 
of officers, jealously distingiyshed from the civil authority (9). 

(1; 3 Gibbon, 40. The British history miscalls him Maximian, and kills him 
at Rome, lib. v. c. 16. 

(2) Gildas, s. 12. (3) Ibid. 

(4) Gibbon, ill. p. 55. (5; Cod. Theod. lib. xr. tit. 14. 

(0) Socrates, Hist. Kccles. lib. vii. c. 12. This temperate expression of Socrates, 
£dflC(/^(tVdM, Yins conslrued by Carte to imply the attainment of such a height of 
glory, that he must have slopped the Scottish depredations, p. 169. Our Henry 
also ampliGes it so far as to say, (hat Chrysanlhus ifras sent on purpose to check 
them, Ibal he executed his commission ^ith great ability and success, expelled the 
enemies, and restored the traDquillity of the province. lie refers to Socrates as hit 
authority, inho only mentions >vhat the text expresses. 

(7; The remark of Carte is Just, that in no other Juncture could Theodosius have 
intermeddled in the aCTairs of the lEvestcrn empire, p. 169. 

(8) Gibbon, ii. 43. Du Dos, Hbt. Crit. i. 69. Le pr6fet du pr^tohre, et lef 
omcicrs qui lui <!taient subordonni^, ne commanderent plus les troupes.— The vi- 
carius of Britain v^vn under the pra^fectus prstorio of the Gauls, ]^otitia» s. 36., 
and was a civil officer. 

(9) Even Julian, when sent to command the army in GauK though he, en qoa- 
lit6 dc C^r, ou d h^ritier prOsomptif de Tempire, p<ii pr^tendre k one aatoritd 
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Chrysanlhus may have governed Britain as Yicarius, to diffasc 
internal quiet over a revolted province, as far as the civil magis- 
tracy was aWe to operate, but could have no forces lo coerce the 
menacing barbarians. 

During the latter period of the reign of Theodosius, and for many 
years in that of his successor, the military force of the western 
empire was under the command of Stilicho, the master-general of 
the cavalry and infantry of the west (1). It must have been 
under him that every military aid was despatched into Britain. 

The indistinct intimations of the Monk of Bangor are continued 
by Claudian ; his mellifluous muse devoted herself to pursue the 
triumphs, and to proclaim the glory of Stilicho ; and in Claudian's 
historic picture of his fame, the victorious battles of this superior 
man with the Picts and Scots, form one of those groups, which, for 
this part of his lilb, have ensured to Stilicho an honourable ce- 
lebrity (2). 

But the desired euphony and imagery of poetry are unfriendly 
to geographical and chronological detail. We must not, there- 
fore, expect from Claudian the exact year of the Christian era 
in which Stilicho or his officers approached Ireland and Caledonia. 
We must endeavour to trace the chronology from other sources. 

Britain, according to Gildas, mourned these devastations many 
years. A probable interval seems to arise from the situation of 
the empire. Though Maximus was conquered in 388, yet the 
Francs and Saxons continued in hostility. When Valentinian, who 
was sent against them into Gaul, was murdered, the usurpation of 
Eugenius harassed the empire for two years. Soon after he had 
perished, Theodosius expired. 

The death of Bufinus left Stilicho at leisure, in the year 396. 
The African war was not prosecuted till 398, in which Gildo 
fell (3) ; therefore we may consider either the preceding year, or 
the subsequent, 399, as the era in wliich Britain was rescued from 
the spoilers (4). This last will allow eleven years for the multos 
annos which Gildas notes to have intervened between the invasion 
after Maximus and its suppression. 

plus ^teadue que celle qa'un g^ndralisslme ordinaire aurait exercte en vertu de sa 
commission, cependant Julicn n*osait rien dMder concernant la Iev6e des subsides 
et la subsistance des troupes. Du Bos, 01. 

(1) Gibbon, iil. 116. 

(2) Claudian de Laud. Stil. lib. ii. p. liO. Elz. edit. 

(3) Gibbon, iii. p. 128. 

(i) Richard places it cleyen years before the capture of Rome by Alaric, or 399, 
lib. ii. e. i. p. 121. Antiq. Cclto-Nor. The criticism ofMascou, p. 30 i., on Pngius, 
^ho dates a similar passage in 402, confirms our Richard's chronology, as it makes 
399 the year in inrhich Honorius was preparing tbo expeditions alluded to in the 
lines,— 

Doinilo quod Saxone Tethys 
mtlor, ant frtcto secura Britanala Pfcio 
Ante pedes bumlli Franco, etc. 

In Eatrop. p. 196- 
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The querulous narration adds, that the Romans ordered the na- 
tives to build a wall between the two seas, in the north of Britain, 
to deter tlie invaders, and to protect the natives; that the irra- 
tional vulgar, having no director, constructed it of turf instead 
of stone (i). 

This narration has the appearance of being an ignorant account 
of the construction of one of those famous Walls, which have so 
deservedly attracted the curiosity of antiquaries. 

Gildasstates, tliatthislegion having returnedhome, the plunderers 
came again (2). .A passage in Claudian verifles the fact, that the 
legion quitted the wall soon after the successes of StiUcho, and 
diffuses a ray of light, which determines the chronology of the in- 
cident. 

We have mentioned the paciGcation which Alaric ettorted from 
the eastern government : it might seem to them a release from 
anxiety ; it was made by Alaric an interval of earnest preparation 
for more fortunate warfare. He surveyed the state of the world 
with the eyes of prophetic penetration, and discerned the vulnerable 
part, in which the genius of Rome might be fatally assailed. About 
the year 400, he suddenly marched from his eastern settlements 
to the Julian Alps, and poured his forces into Italy. The emperor 
of the West fled at his approach, when Stilicho again interposed 
the shield of superior talents. To meet the destructive Goths with 
a competent force, he summoned the Roman troops out of Ger- 
many and Gaul into Italy : even the legion which had been sta- 
tioned to guard the wall of Britain against the Caledonians was 
hastily recaUed, and attended the imperial general at Milan (3). 
In the battle of PoUentia, Alaric discovered the inferiority of his 
troops, and made a bold but ruinous retreat (4). 

The battle of PoUentia was fought in March, 403. We must 
allow time for the troops to have traveUed from the north of Bri- 
tain to Milan, and may date this departure of the Roman legion in 
the year 402. No one can disbelieve that in their absence the 
habitual depredators would return. 

Gildas proceeds to inform us that ambassadors went to Rome 
with rent garments, and with ashes on their heads, to implore 
further aid (5). However we may be inclined to ascribe the cos- 
tume of the embassy to the imagination of the author, we cannot 

(1) Gildas, s. IS. 

(2) Gildas, 8. 13. The peculiarity of style in vhlch he indulges hinueir Is remark- 
able:— <' Rabid robber wolves, ivith profound hunger and dry Jaws, leaping into 
the sheep-fold," are the inyaders who are brought orer by " the wings of oars, and 
the arms of rowers, and sails swelling in the wind." 

(3) Claudian, in his poem de Bello Getico, p. 160. :^ 

• 

Yenit et extremis lefio pmtenta Britannia, 
Qua Seoto dat fmna tmci, ferroqne notttas 
Perlegit exanfuei PkU> gMtiente flguras. 

(4) Gibbon, iii. 147—155. (5) GildaS; I. 14. 
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dispute the probable fact, that the province solicited and obtaiacd 
the protection of its sovereign. 

We have no direct evidence from the imperial writer that Sti- 
licho sent back the legion, after the battle of PoUentia, into Bri- 
tain, but it must have been there before 406, because we read of 
soldiers then choosing and deposing emperors in the island. Their 
presence must have been attended with its usual effect on the Picts 
and Scots (1). 

Before we state the next sentence of Gildas, it will be proper to 
narrate the incidents, which, as he does not notice, though of 
principal importance, we may presume he never knew ; they oc- 
curred between this last defeat of the Picts and Scots, and the final 
departure of the Romans. 

1 he unwearied genius of Claudian has resounded the praise (rf 
Stilicho in poetry, which, though sometimes defective in taste, yet 
has too much energy and felicity to perish. The acts which the 
general achieved justify his bard, and raise the minister above 
his degenerate countrymen. But it may be said of human virtue, 
as Solon pronounced to Crcesus of human happiness, that we should 
wait until the life is closed, before we pronounce decisively upon 
it. Stilicho for a while was the saviour of the Roman empire j 
he ended his career its most destructive scourge. He excited in- ^ 
vasions, which he wished to have the merit of repressing ; he in- 
troduced the barbarian hordes into the provinces, who quilted 
them no more ; he occasioned rebellions which completed the debi- 
lity of the imperial government; and paved the way for the ex- 
tinction of the western empire. 

When Alaric menaced Italy, Stijiicho drove off the Deioiaiion of 
tempest ; but he wanted to have hi§ son invested with Gaui.;^. 
the imperial dignity, and he hoped to extort the concession from 
the trembling Honorius, by the terror of impending evils. To 
effect this, he excited the German nations to invade Gaul (2). Fatal 

(1) For the origin and history of these two nations, the reader may usefully 
consult Mr. Pinkerton's Inquiry into the early History of Scotland. 

(2) Orosius, lib. yii. c. 38. and c. 40.; and from him Isidorus, Wandal. Grolios, 
p. 732 , expressly affirm the treason. Jerom Ep. ad Ager. exclaims against the 
semi -barbarian traitor, who armed, against his adopted cpuntry, its worst enemies. 
Prosper says, that salati imperatoris tcndebat insidias, p. 50. — MarcelUnus more ex- 
plicitly says of him, " Spreto Honorio, regnumqde ejus inhians, Alanorum, Suevo- 
rum, Wandalorumque gentes donis pecuniisque illectas contra regnum Honorii ex- 
citayit', Eucheriam Glium suum paganum, et adversumChristianos insidiasmolientem, 
cupiens Caesarem ordinare." Chron. p. 37. added to Scaliger's Euseb.— If these 
authors are not sufficient to make the imputation credible, the point seems to be 
decided by the evidence of a contemporary, who, being a pagao, gives more weight 
to an opinion, in which he and the Christians couicide ; I mean Rutilius, whom 
Gibbon does not mention : he says, — 

Quo magis est facinusTdirl Stilichonis acerbum, 
Proditor arcani quod fuit imperii. 
Romano gcneri dum nititnr esse superstes, 
Crudelis summts miscuit ima furor : 
Damque timet, quidqaid se fecerat Ipse timer!, 
immlsit L«titB barbara tela neci. 
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contrivance of unprincipled ambition (1) ! A most formidable ir- 
ruption of the tribes between the Rhine and Danube, Alani, Suevi, 
Yandali, and many others burst over the mountains, and deluged 
the western world. A portion of these, under Kadagaisus, pe- 
rished before Stilicho in Italy (2), and furnished him with the laurels 
he coveted. The remainder crossed the Rhine, which, if the 
charge of treason be true, was purposely divested of its protecting 
troops, and overwhelmed Gaul and its vicinity. "The consuming 
flames of war spread from the banks of the Rliine over the greatest 
part of the seventeen provinces of Gaul : that rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was deli- 
vered to the barbarians, who drove before them, in a promiscuous 
crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with the spoils 
of their houses and altars (3)." 

4oe. This disaster spread consternation through Britain. 

'^^^'^in hlmu ^^^^^^^ with their success, the invaders menaced this 
constantiQe cho^ islaud. It is cxprcssly asserted by Zosimus, that their 
***"• devastations alarmed the army in Britain. Apprehen- 

sive of their further progress, and to exert an energy adequate to 
the crisis, the troops created an emperor for themselves. One 
Marcus was their first choice : finding Lis councils or bis conduct 
insufficient for the exigency, they destroyed him, and elected Gra- 
tian, wlio is mentioned with the title of Municeps, in his room. 
Within four months afterwards he was murdered, and, induced 
by the flattering name, the British soldiery selected one Con- 
stantine from the ranks, and decorated him with the imperial gar- 
ments (4). 
constantine Coustautine sccms not to have been unworthy of bis 
leaves Britain, statiou (5) ; hc passcd out of BHtaiu into Gaul, stayed 
a short time at Boulogne, conciliated to his interest 
the soldiers scattered upon the continent, and defeated the terrible 
barbarians (6). 

406-41! ^^^^ authority of (Constantino was acknowledged in 

Gayl,andhe reduced Spain. His son Constans laid 

aside tlic cowl of a monk, which, previous to his father's eleva- 

Yisceribns nndis armatnm condidit hostem, 
Illalffl clad is liboriore dolo. 
Ipsa sarellitlbus pcllitis Roma patebat, 
Kt captiva prius, qaam caperetnr, erat. 

Itinerariuni, lib. ii. ▼. 41— 4M). 

(1) Gibbon attempts to defend Stilicho, but the weight of evidence must prevail. 
Du Bos, p. too., accredits his guilt. How fatal the scheme was to Rome, we may 
judge, when wo recollect, that *^ Ic dernier dccembre 406 fut la joarn6e fbncste 
ou lea barbares entrerent dans Ics Gaules, pour n'en plus sorlir." Dn Bos, lOi. 

(2) For the expedition of Radagaisus, sec Gibbon, iii. 103—173., and Miscoa, 
40i— ill. 

(3) Gibbon, iii. 171. 

(4) Zosimus, lib. vi. p. 373. and 371. Orosius, vli. 40. 

(5) Zosimus, ibid. 

(0) i\1arccl!in. Com. p. 3S. Oroshis, yii 40. Jornandes, c. 3S, 
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tion, he had assmncd (1), and was croaied Qesar. Honorius, to 
whom Constanline had respectfully stated, that his dignity had 
been forced upon him, appeared to acquiesce in his retaining it, 
and sent him the imperial robes (2). The barbarians obtained 
reinforcements, but Constantine adopted the precautionary measure 
of placing troops to guard the passages into Gaul (3). 

During this division of the imperial power, Alaric again as- 
sembled a willing army, and appeared on the Roman frontier. 
The guilt of StiUcho had been detected and punished, and his 
death removed the last bulwark of the empire. The court of Ho- 
norius could furnish no other mind competent to confront the 
Gothic conqueror. In 408, he overwhelmed resistance, and be- 
sieged Rome. A ransom obtained a short security, but detennined 
his superiority. In the next year he assailed it again, and con- 
descended to accept from an emperor of his own nomination the 
title of master-general. Every doubt was now re- xair.w. 
moved j he saw his irresistible power, and the sue- *"• 

ceeding summer was marked by the dismal catastrophe of a third 
siege and successful assault (4), whose ferocious cruelties we 
might notice with abhorrence, but that the generals of civilized 
ages choose yet to perpetrate them in violation of all moral prin- 
ciple or social benevolence, and in wilful contempt of the inevitable 
opinion of posterity ! 

Among the officers attached to the interest of Constantine was 
Gerontius, who had proceeded from Britain. The valour and ser- 
vices of this person on former occasions are stated by the histo- 
rians ; but, offended that Gonstans returned to Spain, on his second 
visit, with another as his general, the slighted Gerontius abandoned 
the interests of the emperor he had supported, and elevated a 
friend to dethrone him (5). He pursued his new purpose with a 
fatal alacrity, besieged and slew Gonstans at Yienne (6), and me- 
naced the father with deposition. The troops of the legal emperor, 
Honorius, profited by the quarrel, and destroyed the ^^^ 

competition. Constantine was taken at Aries, and Ge- 
rontius was pursued to Ihe confines of Spain ; his house was be- 
sieged, and the assailants set it on fire. His friend and wife re- 
ceived from his hands the death they implored, and he joined them 
in the tomb (7). 

(1) Yet Frigeridas, cited by Gregory of Tonrs, characterises him as gulas et 
Tcntri deditas, lib. i. c. 9. p. 35. 

(3) Zosim. lib. y. p. 350. (3) Zosim. p. 374. 

(4) GSbboD, iii. 21. (5) Zosim. 371. 373-375. 

(6) OrosiuSj lib. vii. Olympiodoros ap. Photiam, 183. Marccliia. Chron. 38. 
Eusebius Chronieon, 412. 

(7) See the detail in Gibbon, iii. p. 259. I am tempted to imagine, that in 
drawing his Vortigero, JelTry has copied and distorted the Gerontius of the impe- 
rialists. Some particulars are alike in both. He makes Gonstans a monk, and 
\ortigern a British consul,— isho rebelled against^ and caused Gonstans to be des- 
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The barbarians Amid this complcxity of rebelUon*and sub-rebellion, 
attack Britain, the wostcm provinccs of the Roman state wete sacri- 
ficed to the revenge of the military competitors. The 
crime which degraded all the merit of Stilicho was, from the same 
motives of selflshness, repeated by Gerontius. He also, to diminish 
the danger of his revolt, by his incitements and advice influenced 
into hostile invasion the barbarians who hovered near the Celtic 
regions (i). This desperate act of ambition was unfortunate for 
Rome. Gonstantine could not repel the torrent, because the flower 
of his army was in Spain (2). Britain and Gaul experienced all its 
fury. The cities even of England were invaded. To whatever 
quarter they applied for help, the application was vain. Hono- 
rius was trembling before Alaric, and Gonstantine could not even 
save Gaul. 

In this extremity the Britons displayed a magnanimous cha- 
racter ; they remembered the ancient independence of the island, 
and their brave ancestors, who still lived ennobled in the verses of 
their bards .- they armed themselves, threw off the foreign yoke, 
deposed the imperial magistrates, proclaimed their insular inde- 
pendence, and, with the successful valour of youthful liberty and 
endangered existence, they drove the fierce invaders from their 
cities (3). The sacred flame of national independence passed 
swiftly over the channel, and electrified Armorica. This mari- 
time state, and its immediate neighbours, in the same crisis and 
from the same necessity, disclaimed the authority of a foreign 
emperor, and by their own exertions achieved their own deli- 
verance. 

^ Thus the authentic history from 407, is, that the 

barbarians, excited by Gerontius, assailed both Gaul 

and Britain ; that Gonstantine could give no help, because his 

troops were in Spain j that Honorius could send none, because 

troyed. Yortigern being afterwards besieged in the place to which he fled, and his 
pursuers finding they could not get an entrance, it was set on fire, lib. vi. and lib. vUi. 
—The facts from the Roman historians are, that Gerontius proceeded from Britain, 
and was a comes or count ; that he revolted from Constans, who had been in a 
monastery, and caused his death ; that he fled for refuge afterwards, and prevented 
his pursuers from entering his house, who therefore applied flames. These coinci- 
dences would induce me to strike Yortigern entirely out of true history, but that I 
find a Gurlhrigernus mentioned in Gildas, and a Gwrtheyrn in the Welsh remains. 
Their authority inclines me to believe, that Jeflry has confounded Gerontius, who 
died in Spain, with Gwrtheyrn, in England, and in his Yortigern, has given as a 
fictitious medley of the history of both. 

(1) Zosimus, lib. vi. p. 375. There was a severe imperial law in existence, made 
A. D. 323, which was applicable to these crimes of Gerontius and Stilicho : — ''Si 
quis barbaris scelerata factione facu'ltatem depredationis in Romanos dederit, vel si 
quo alio modo faclam deviserit, vivos amburalur." Cod. Theod. lib. vli. tit. i. It 
was perhaps in execution of this law that the flames were applied to the retreat of 
Gerontius. 

(2) Zosimus, lib. tI. p. 375. 

(3) Zosimu8,'p. 376. ; and see IVennlctf, s. 
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Alaric was overpowering Italy ; that the Britons thus abandoned, 
armed themselves, declared their country independent, and drove 
the barbaric invaders from their cities ; that Honorius sent letters 
to the British states, exhorting them to protect themselves (t); 
and that the Romans never again recovered the possession of the 
island (2). 

To these facts, which we know to be authentic, it is with much 
distrust that we endeavour to adapt the mg\\^ lamentations of 
Gildas, which Bede has abridged. The account which he has left 
us of men sitting on the wall to be pulled down ; of the British 
nation cut up by the Picts and Scots, like sheep by butchers ; of 
the country becoming but the residence of wild animals ; of the 
antithetical letter to Miiu» in Gaul, ^^ the barbarians drive us to the 
sea, and the sea drives us back to the barbarians ; so that between 
the two we must be either slaughtered or drowned;" of part of 
the natives enslaving themselves to the barbarians, to get victuals; 
and of the remainder turning robbers on mountains, caves, and 
woods, can only awake our suspicion that querulous declamation 
has usurped the place of history, in his verbose yet obscure compo- 
sition, or has converted local incidents into a national catastrophe. 
He who has stated these things has also declared that the Britons, 
whom the Romans for near four centuries had civilized, could 
not build a wall, nor make arms without patterns (3) ; has men- 
tioned nothing of the emperors, or transactions after Maximus ; 
and has ascribed the walls of Hadrian and Severus to the flfth cen- 
tury, and the castles of the Saxon shore, so long before constructed, 
to a legion quitting Britain for ever. As far as Gildas can be sup- 
ported and made intelligible by others, he is an acceptable compa- 
nion. But he contains so much ignorant and exaggerated narra- 
tion, and uses so many rhetorical generalities, that he cannot be 
trusted alone (4). If any apphcation was made to Ml\u» from 

(1) Zosimus, lib. vl. p. 381. ^vxatthtBai. . The silver ingot discovered In 1777, in 
digging among the old foundations of the Ordnance office of the Tower, marked 
*< ex officio Honorii/* Implies that the authority of Honorius was at first respected in 
the island. 

(2) The Abb6 Du Bos, Hist. Cril. 211., and Mr. Gibbon, iii. 275., agree in pla- 
cing the defection and independence of Britain in 409. The words of Procopius are 
express, that the Romans never recovered Britain, lib. i. p. 9. Grot.— Prosper, in 
his Chronlcon, intimates as much. In the year before the fall of Constantine, he 
8ays,Hac tempestate, pr» valetudine Romanorum, vires fundi lusatlenuafae Britannise, 
p. 51. Seal. Euseb.— Bede, though he afterwards copies Gildas with mistaken 
chronology, yet, lib. i. c. 11., after mentioning the capture of Rome by Alaric, adds, 
ex quo tempore Romani in Britannia regnare cessarunt, after having reigned in it 
i70 years since Cssar. Now in c. 2. he says, Caesar came 60 ant. Chr. ; therefore 
according to Bede, in this passage, the Romans lost the government of Britain by the 
year 410. 

(3) Gildas, s. 12. and s. 14. 

(4) Gildas. Bede, lib. i. c. 12. and 13. The errors of Gildas are not to be 
charged upon Bede ; he has only adopted them because he had no other Latin do- 
cument to use. The Roman account of British transtctions ceased when the im- 
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Brilain, it must be referred to the period when the civil contests 
that pervaded it invited the attacks of the northern invaders, and 
facilitated their progress, as we shall afterwards notice ; and it may 
have been sent on behalf of particular districts only (1). 



• CHAPTER VIII. 

The History or Britain, between the Departure or the Romans and the Invasion 
I of the Saxons. 

When Zosimus mentions Britain, for the last time, in his his- 
tory, he leaves the natives in a state of independence on Rome, so 
generally armed as to have achieved the exploits of Roman sol- 
diers, and to have driven the invaders from their cities. This ap- 
pears to be authentic history. We may assume the governing 
powers of the island, at that period, to have been the civitates or 
the territorial districts, because the emperor would of course have 

A D 410 written to the predominant authority. This was the 
state of the island in or after the year 410, and to this 
we may add from others, that the Romans never regained the pos- 
session of it (2). There is evidence that they assailed the liberties 
of Armorica (3), but none that they contested with the Britons the 
enjoyment of tlieir independence. 

perial troops finally quitted England. Native literature only could rapply materials 
afterwards for future history ; but the Saxons of Bede's age did not understand (he 
British tongue. Hence Bede hod no authority but Gildas for (his part ofbla history. 
Ncnnius had certainly other materials before him ; for, with some fiibles, he has 
added many original circumstances which are entitled to aUcntton. 

(1) M. Nicbuhr, in 182i, has published at Bonn the Panegyric of Merobaadcson 
the consulate ofiEtius in Latin verse. It contains about 200 lines, and gives us a 
contemporary's laudatory account of the actions of this Roman general. 

(2) Mr. Camden makes Britain return to the subjection of Honorius, and to be 
happy for a while under Victorinus, who governed the province, and put a stop to 
the inroads of (he Picts and Scots. Introd. 85. Henry, lib. i. e, i. p. 119. 8to., 
enlarges still more ; he states, that after the death of Ck)nstantine, Britain retomed 
to (he obedience of Honorius, who sent Victorinus with some troops for its reco- 
very and defence : and that this general struck terror inU> all his enemies in this 
island ; but the increasing distresses of the empire obliged Honorius to recall Victo- 
rinus, and all his troops, from the island.— There is no authority for this drcnm- 
stantial detail. Rutilius, in his journey in Italy about il6, merely takes occasion to 
compliment Victorious on his former honours. In this friendly digression he says, 
that the fcrox Britannus knew his virtues, whom he had governed so as to excite 
their attachment. Itincr. 409. p. li. ed. Amst. Whether he governed it under 
Theodosius or Honorius is not said. That he could have no command of troops is 
certain, because the vicarius or governor was a civil officer. The act of his govern- 
ment, according to Rutilius, was not then a recent thing, but at some distance, 
because he adds another event, which, he says, lately happened, " iliustris nuper 
sacra comes additus auls :'* marking this honour as a recent event in ilO, implies 
that the others were not recent ; hence there Is no reason to place him in Britain 
after 400. 

(3; Du Bos, Hist. Grit. p. i!8., thinks, that the revolt of Armorica contributed 
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The Britons, i^t'ho had been strong enough to repulse {torn their 
island the barbarians who had oyerrun GauI, or who had taken 
advantage of that calamity to molest them, could not have been 
subdued without a serious invajsion. Even the exposed and infe- 
rior Armorica maintained a vigorous resistance. But the dismal 
aspect of the Roman state, during the fifth century, coincides with 
the absolute silence of authors to prove that the Romans forbore to 
invade the British independence. 

The majesty of the capitol had departed ; the world no longer 
crouched in submission before it ; and even its own subjects arc 
said to have rejoiced over its ruin. The Goths conquered Spain ; 
a rebel arose from the tomb of Honorius : another general repeated 
the treason of Stilicho ; and the terrible Genseric embarked with 
his Vandals against Africa : even jEtius was a subject of dubious 
fidelity. At the head of 60,000 barbarians he extorted the honours 
he enjoyed, maintained his connection with the Huns and Alaric, 
and had to withstand the Francs and Suevi. The son of Alaric 
besieged Narbonne, the Belgic provinces were invaded by the Bur- 
gundians, and the desolating Attiia at last burst upon Gaul (1). 

But whatever was the cause which induced Honorius to permit, 
or withhold his successors from molesting, the independence of 
Britain, it was an event which might have been made beneficial to 
every class of its inhabitants. The Romans had, in the beginning 
of their conquests in Britain, from motives of self-preservation, 
endeavoured to civih'zc it. When by their incentives, the national 
mind had been diverted from habits of warfare, to the enjoy- 
ments of luxury and the pursuits of commerce, the natives shared 
in the prosperity, the vices, and the institutions of the governing 
empire. At the end of the fourth century, the evils of corrupted 
civilization, and of its invariable attendant, a weak, tyrannical, 
and oppressive government, were dissolving in every part the de- 
caying fabric of the Roman dominion. Its state at this period has 
been described to us by a contemporary, who though he writes 
with the antithesis without the genius of Seneca, yet was a man of 
sense and piety, and saw clearly and felt strongly the mischiefs 
which he laments, and the ruin to which they tended (2). He, 
after detailing the social vices of the Roman world at that time — 
its general selfishness, rivalry, envy, profligacy, avarice, sensua- 
lity, and maUgnant competitions, expatiates on one important fact, 
which deserves our peculiar notice, from its destructive hostility 

more tluiD any olher event to establish la moDarchie francaise in Gaul. Armorica 
comprcliendcd Ave of the seventeen provinces of Gaai. On its struggles for liberty, 
see Da Bos, and 1 Mascou, 453. 470. ; also 3 Gibbon, 275.-~-It had arterwards many 
unfavoarable conflicts with the Francs. Greg. Tours, lib. iv. and ?. Frecalphoi, 
lib. ii. c. 22. 

(1) See Gibbon, iii. p. 262—271., and 327— J32. 

(2) This was Salvian, an ecclesiastic of Marseilles. It occurs in his treatise Oe 
Guberoatione Dei^ ^hich is pnbllsbed in the Magna BIbUothcca Patmm, vol. v. 
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to the stability of the empire, as well as to ihe welfare of every in- 
dividual. This was not merely the weight and repetition of the 
taxations imposed by the government, but still more, the permitted 
and overwhelming oppressions of the authorised tax-gatherers, 
exceeding their authority, and converting their office into the 
means of the most arbitrary and ruinous oppressions. 
state of the Ro- Hc says, ^' lu all the cities, municipia, and villages, 
man provinces, (herc arc as many tyrants as there are officers of the 
government ; they devour the bowels of the citizens, and their 
widows and orphans ; public burthens are made the means of pri- 
vate plunder; the collection of the national revenue is made the 
instrument of individual peculation; none are safe from the devas- 
tations of these depopulating robbers. The public taxation is a 
continual destruction : the burthens, though severe, would be 
more tolerable, if borne by all equally and in common; but they 
are partially imposed and arbitrarily levied : hence many desert 
their farms and dwellings to escape the violence of the exactors ; 
they seek exile to avoid punishment. Such an overwhelming and 
unceasing proscription hangs over them, that they desert their ha- 
bitations, that they may not be tormented in them (1)." 

Such were the evils under which the people of the Roman em- 
pire were groaning, from the conduct of the officers of the public 
revenue, who seem to have resembled Turkish Pashas. The dis- 
astrous consequences to the empire itself are as forcibly delineated. 

"From these oppressions many, and those not of obscure birth 
but of liberal education, fly to our national enemies (that is, the 
barbaric nations pressing on the Roman empire) ; that they may not 
perish under the afflictions of legal prosecutions. And although 
the people to whom they retire differ in religion, language, and 
ruder manners, yet they prefer to suffer the inconveniences of dis- 
similar customs among barbarians, than ruinous injustice among 
Romans. They emigrate to the Goths, to the Bagaudas, and other 
ruling barbarians, and do not repent the change (2) . '' 

This preference given by the Roman people to the protection of 
the barbaric government, to that under which they had been 
brought up, explains impressively the facility with which the 
Grcrman nations, at this period, overwhelmed the Roman empire. 
He mentions it repeatedly and emphatically. 

"Thus the name of Roman citizen, once so valued and bought 
so dearly, is now spontaneously repudiated and shunned : it is es- 
teemed not only useless but abominable. What can be a greater 
evidence of the iniquity of the Roman administration, than that so 
many both noble and honourable families, and to whom the Ro- 
man state ought to be the means of the highest honour and splen- 
dour, are driven to this extremity, that they will be no longer 
Ronums(3)?" 

(1) Salvian, p. 89. 01. (3) SaW. p. 90. (3) Ibid. 
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His next assertion is, that, if they did not emigrate to the bar- 
baric nations, they became part of those affiliated robbers who 
were called Bagaudse (1). 

"They who do not fly to the barbarians, become 
themselves barbarians. In this state is a large por- ^ ^*'*'*** 
tion of Spain, and no small part of Gaul. Roman oppression 
makes all men no longer Romans. The Bagaud{e are those who, 
plundered and maltreated by base and bloody judges, after they 
had been deprived of the right of Roman liberty, choose to lose 
the honours of the Roman name. We call them rebels and trai- 
tors, but we have compelled them to become criminal. By what 
other causes are they made Bagaudse but by our iniquities ; by the 
dishonesty of our judges ; by the proscriptions and rapine of those 
who convert the public exactions into emoluments for themselves ; 
who make the appointed taxations the means of their own plunder j 
— they fly to the public foe to avoid the tax-gatherer (2). " 

He declares these feelings to have been universal. 

" Hence there is but one wish among all the Romans ; that they 
did not live subject U) the Roman laws. There is one consenting 
prayer among the Roman population, that they might dwell under 
the barbarian government. Thus our brethren not only refuse to 
leave these nations for their own, but they fly from us to them. 
Can we then wonder that the Goths are not conquered by us, when 
the people would rather become Goths with them than Romans 
with us (3)?" 

(1) To Scaliger'8 note on the Bagauds, Aniroad. Enseb. 243., we may add that s*<^ 
Bagat, in the Armoric, is a troop or crew. Lhuyd Archaiol. 196. Bagach, in Irish, *"'*«^*^*^ 
is warlike. Bagach, in Erse, is lighting. Bagad, in Welsh, is multitude. Du ^"^ 
Cange mentions ^Ayivtut, vagare, and Boguedim, Hebrew Tor rebellis. Glos. Med. 
Lat. i. p. 432. See their history in l)u Cange, ib., and Du Bos, p. 20i. 

(2)«SaIv. p. 90, 91. 

(3) Salv. 92. I cannot dismiss this author without noticing the intimation he 
gives us of the moral benefit which the irruptions of the German barbaric tribes 
produced at that period. The Vandals furnish an instance, who, it is well known, 
invaded Spain, and from thence passed victoriously into Africa, where they estab- 
lished a kingdom ; they were one of the weakest of the barbaric nations, yet they 
were led onwards to successes that surprised the dismayed Romans. Though fierce 
and rude, tliey were remarkable for the chastity of their manners, at the very time 
when Yoluptuous profligacy was prevailing in the Roman empire, and especially in its 
provinces in Africa. Salvian mentions the African depravity from his own observa- 
fiohs in the strongest terms of reprehension. The abominations were general and 
incurable. He describes, as a specimen, Carthage, the Rome of Africa, which had 
its schools, philosophers, gymnasia, churches, nobles, magistrates, and every estab- 
lishment and advantage that distinguished a Roman great city. But he says he saw 
it full of the most dissolute luxury, and the foulest vices and debauchery in all its 
inhabitants, as well aft of the most selfish tyranny and rapacity in the great and rich. 
It was even the fashion for the men to dress themselves as women, and to pass for 
such. In this state of evil, the Vandals, like a torrent, overran the north of Africa, 
and settled themselves in Carthage, and the other towns : their speedy corruption 
was anticipated in a country so abandoned ; bat, to the astonishment of the empire, 
instead of degenerating into the universal depravity, they became as moral reformers. 
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These political evils, thus oppressively affecting the general po- 
pulation of the Roman empire, may satisfy us, that the BritOns, 
once become independent, armed, and victorious over theur bar- 
baric invaders, would not court the return of the Roman yoke. 
Therefore every narration which states, that after their indepen- 
dence they offered unconditional submission to the Roman empire, 
cannot but excite our suspicion or disbelief. 

When we proceed to inquire into the events which followed the 
emancipation of Britain, the first question which naturally occurs 
to us is, What was the government which the natives sid>stituted 
to the imperial institutions? 

Britain, under the Romans, contained two municipia, nine co- 
lonize, ten civitates possessing tl^ Latio jure, twelve stipendarifle, 
besides many other towns (1). It was usual with the Romans to 
partition their conquests into districts, called civitates. In Gaul, 
during the fifth century, there were one hundred and fifteen civi- 
tates j each of these had its capital city, in which resided a senate, 
whose jurisdiction extended over all the pagi which composed the 
territory of the ci vitas (2). Now if the seyenteen provinces of 
Gaul had one hundred and fifteen civitates, the five provinces of 
Britain, which were as flourishing, might reasonably have had 
Oiirty-three, which is the number of the great towns enumerated 
by Richard. 

citiiates of Bri- We are, therefore, to consider Britain, in the latter 
**^°- periods of the Roman residence, divided into thirty- 
three civitates, of which thu'ty were in England and Wales, and 
therefore under so many municipal administrations. The chief 
towns were (3) : — 

Municipia : Isca Secunda, 

Verolamiam, Deva Gettca, 

Kboracum. Glevum, 

Colonics : Lindum, 

Londineium, Camboricum. 

Camaloduoum, Latio jure donatas : 

Rhutupis, Durnomagus, 

Therma;, CaUurracton, 

The luxuries and vices tliat surrounded tliem, excited Iheir disgust and abhorrence. 
Their own native customs were so modest, that instead of imitating they despised, 
and punished, with all llieir fierce severity, the impurities Ihey witnessed. They 
compelled all the prostitutes to marry. They^made adultery a capital crime; and 
so sternly puuished personal debauchery, thii'^^eat moral change toolc place in 
all the provinces they conquered. He drtiS|KmftTr circumstances in his seventh 
book, ke gives our Saxon ancestors the samcMpacter, '' feri sed casti/' fierce bat 
chaste; and it seems to be manifest^ that the s^i^for character, virtue, mhid, and 
general loveliness of the ladies of modern Eurd^,. have arisen from the barbaric 
tribes of ancient Germany, and from the revolution of manners, as well as of go- 
vernment, which they produced by their conquest of the Roman empire. 

(t) Richard, p. 111. Antiq Gelto-Scand. (2) Da Bos, i. p. 1. 

(3) Richard, ubi sup. For the modern names, see Mr. Whitaker's Mancbeater, 
vol. ii. 830—879. 
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CamboduDum^ Yenta Iccnoram, 

CocCiunij^ . SegontiuiD , 

LugQbaUia, Muridunam, 

Ptoroton, ^ Raga, 

Victoria^ [ in Scotland , GantiotK>lls, 

TheodosUij ) Durfnum,, 

Coriniun, Isca, 

Sorbiodunum. Brei^enium, 

SiipendaricB : VmdotiuiD, 

Venta Silurum, Dorbbrots* 
Yenta Belgarum/ 

In each of these principal towns, the offices of power and dig- 
nity belonging to each civitas, were made residentiary; the 
duumviri, senates, decurions, curiie, and ediles. These civitates 
were arranged under five provinces, tw^o of which were governed 
by consulares, and three by presides. Above these provincial 
magistrates a vicarius extended his over-rtQing authority, subor- 
dinate only to a prsetorian prsefect, with wh(Hn the emperor pre- 
served an immediate conununication (1) . 

The vicarius and the provincial magistrates, or the consulares 
and presides, were foreigners. With such a jealous hand did 
Rjome maintain her empire, that no native was suffered to enjoy, 
in any case, the provincial administration ; nor could the provin- 
cial officers, or their children, marry with a native, or purchase 
territorial property, slaves, or houses (2). On the other hand, 
the municipal officers of the civitates seem to have been natives. 

It was a point carefully guarded by law, that the officers of one 
civitas should "not interfere with any other; hence the edict, that 
no duumviri should with impunity extend the power of their 
fasces beyond the bounds of their own civitas (3). The decurions 
served for the civitas of their nativity ; and it was ordered, if to 
avoid the office any withdrew to another civitas, that he should be 
made to serve in both (4). 

We may, therefore, conceive England and Wales, in the fifth 
century, divided into thfrty independent civitates, governed by na- 
tive officers originating from each civitas. The imperial magis- 
trates, whom Zosimus mentions tliat they deposed, were most 
likely the vicarius, the consulares, and the presides ; and on their 
deposition, the island, as far as it was possessed by the Britons, 
would naturally divide into thirty independent republics • or, into 
as many separate republics as there were civitates. That this 
event did happen we have a sort of evidence in the circumstance, 
that Honorius addressed his letters to the civitates of Britain. 

But in addition to these civil powers, the influence of the eccle- 
siastical must be taken into consideration. In Gaul, therefore 
most probably in Britain, every civitas had a bishop (5), and every 

(1) 2 Gibbon, 32—38. Notllia, s. 19. (2) 2 Gibbon, p. 39. 

(3) Cod. Theod. lib. xii. tit. i. s. 174. CO Ibid. 8. U. 
(5) Da Bos, i. p. U. 

I. 8 
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province had a superior bishop, answerable to our metropolitans, 
though not distinguished with the title of archbishop. The bishops 
had some power, and from this enjoyed much consideration and 
credit in every district. The people in general were in two divi- 
sions, the free and the servile. 

Thus far the few facts left to us fairly extend. Independent 
Britain, after the year 410, contained many independent republics 
ordvitates; each of which was governed by chief magistrates or 
duumviri, a senate, subordinate oflScers caUed decnrions, an infe- 
rior senate caUed curiae, with other necessary oflScers. The ec- 
clesiastical concerns were regulated by a bishop in each, whose 
power sometimes extended into lay concerns. 

But it is probable that these thirty independent civitates did not 
long continue in peace with each other. The degenerated civiliza- 
tion, bad financial system, and oppressive governmeiit of the Ro-> 
mans, must have left evil habits and tendencies in the British po- 
pulation. Nor can we suppose that the natives of &ch ci vitas 
would always be contented with the legal power of the oflSces to 
which they were called ; quietly lay down the fasces at the end of 
the year, if duumviri ; or if senators, seek no more authority than 
belonged to their oflBcial acts ; or if inferiors, aspire not ulidtdy to 
an elevation of condition. The accidents of human life wOifld not 
fail to involve disputes of jurisdiction between one civitas and 
others ; and mankind are generally eager to determine their diffe- 
rences by force. Hence it was likely that no long interval would 
ensue before civil discord pervaded the island, and tbaf this would 
terminate in the predominance of military tyrants; bi^cause in that 
most dreadful of aU evils, civil fury, it is the sword which even- 
tually prevails. 
ciTii discord in The lamcutatious of Gildas concur with the obscure 

the island, intimations of Nennius to prove that a considerable part 
of the interval between the emancipation of the island and the arrival 
of the Saxons was occupied in the contests of ambitious partisans. 

" The country," says Gildas, " though weak against its foreign 
enemies, was brave and unconquerable in civil warfare. Kings 
were appointed, but not by God ; they who were more cruel than 
the rest, attained to the high dignity." 

With as little right or expediency as they derived their power 
they lost it. " They were kiUed, not from any examination of 
justice, and men more ferocious stiU were elected in their place. 
If any happened to be more virtuous or mild than the rest, every 
degree of hatred and enmity was heaped upon them (i)." The 
clergy partook of the contentions of the day. 

He renews this picture in his address to the British kings who 
had survived the Saxon invasion, and although his expressions are 

(1) GlldM,8.l9. 
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not elucidated by any historical detail, yet they are supported by 
the expression of St. Jerome, ^' Britain, a province fertilo in 
tyrants," and by the assertion of Procopius, that it remained a long 
time under its tyrants (1). 

Here that agreement between Gildas and other writers occurs, 
which entitles him to belief ^ and if his other loose declamations 
about the devastations cS the barbarians in Britain, and the applica- 
tion of the natives to ^tias for succour, have any foundation, they 
must be referred to the period of those civil wars which succeeded 
the Roman departure. We can conceive, that when the strength 
of the country was not directed to its protection, but was wasted 
in mutual conflicts, the hostilities of the Picts and Scots may have 
met with much success. Not opposed by the force of the whole 
island, but by the local power, of the particular civitas or district 
invaded, the enemiies may in many parts, especially of the 
northern districts, have defeated the opposition, and desolated the 
land of the northern borders and the adjacent coasts. With equal 
success, from the same cause, the western shares may have been 
plundered by the Spots, and the southern by the Saxons. Some of 
the maritime states, abandoned by their more powerful country-, 
men, may have sought the aid of ^tius, as they afterwards 
accepted that of the Saxons ; but eitUlir the account of Gildas is 
rhetorical exaggeration, or is applicable only to particular districts, 
and not to the w^hole island. 

These contests seem at last to have produced a great huit uags in 
cluster of regal chiefs vrithin the island. We hear of *"**■• 
kings of Devonshire, Cornwall, Kent, and Glastonbury; several 
kings of Cumbria, the kings of Deira and Bernicia, several con- 
temporary kings of Wales, and others in the north and west of Eng- 
land, about the time of the Saxons (2). We Ond Malgocune styled 
by Gildas, the dethroner of many tyrants ; and Nennius mentions 
the Saxons to have fought, and Arthur to have marched, with the 
kings of the Britons (3). But this succession of tyrants is only 
known to us by casual intimation, and by the denunciations of 
Gildas. They appear in their rest of obscurity like the distant 
wood at the last refractions of the departed sun - we behold only 
a dark mass of gloom, in which we can trace no shapes, and 
distinguish no individuals. 

In this period of the independence and civil warfare of Britain, 
one tyrant is said to have predominated over the rest, or at least 
in the southern part of the island, whom Gildas calls Gurthrigernus, 

(1) Procop. Hist. Vandal. lib. i. sed mansit ab eo tempore sub rvp<tvyoiS' — 
2 Jerom. ad Ctes. Britannia proviDcia fertilis tyrannorum. 3 Gibb. 977. 
1 Masc. 516. 

(3) See Gildas, £p. p. 10. Nennios, p. 105—107. 117. Taliesin, passim. Ca- 
radoc Llanc. ap. Usher, 469. Llyward hen ; Aneurin. 
(3) GUdas, IS. Renniui, til. 
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and whom tlie Welsh triads and poets name Gwrlheyrn (1). 
But Britain was not now in the slate in which the Bomans had 
found it. lis towns were no longer barricadoed forests (2), nor its 
houses wood cabins covered with straw (3), nor its inhabitants sa- 
vages, naked with painted bodies (4), or clothed with skins (5). It 
had been for above three centuries the seat of Boman civilization 
and luxury. Boman emperors had been born (6), and others 
had reigned in it (7). The natives had been ambitious to obtain, 
and hence had not only built houses, temples, courts, and market 
places in their towns, but had adorned them with porticoes, 
galleries, baths, and saloons (8), and with mosaic pavements, and 
emulated every Boman improvement. They had distinguished 
themselves as legal advocates and orators (9), and for their study 
of the Boman poels (10}. Their cities had been made images of 
Borne itself, and the natives had become Bomans (11). The des- 
cription of Caerleon in Wales is applicable to many others in Bri- 
tain (12). The ruins of Verulam, near St. Alban's, exhibited analo- 
gous signs of splendour and luxury (13); and Uie numerous remains 

(1) It has been already remarked, p. 7G., that the Vortlgern or JefTry seems to be a 
mixture of Gerontius and Gwrtheyrn. NcoDius has added some Idle fables to his 
Bamc; yet gives him a genealog^ Mac Guorlheneu« JVPGaitaul, M^GuUolin, 
Mc apGlou, p. 112. The Saxon)%lhelwerd, p. 833.^ calls him Wrlheyrn, irhich 
corresponds >vith the name in the Welsh remains. 

(2) Caisar, lib. v. c. 14. Tac Vit. Agr. Slrabo, lib. i?. 

(3) Diod. Sic. iib. v. C. 8. 

(i) Cssar, lib. y. Mela, lib. iii. c. 6. Pliny, Hist. lib. xxil. c 1. 
(5) Caesar, lib. v. c. H. 

(G) As Constanline the Great; for such I consider to be the fair meaning of the 
orator's i/vords addressed to him, speaking of Britannias, or the British Isles, '* Ta 
etiam nobiies. illic orikimdo, fecisli." Mr. Gibbon thinks Ibis may refer to his 
accession ; but the olhor opinion is the most natural construction , and so the fo- 
reign editor thought i/vhen he added the marginal note, ** Nam in Britannia Con- 
stantinus natus fuit." 

(7) Carransius, Constantlus Chlorus, the father of Constantine, and others. 

(8) Tacit. Vit. Ag. c. 21. 

(9) Hence Juvenal s '' Gallia causidicos docnit facunda Britannos,*' Sat. 15. Gaul 
being their place of study. 

(10) So Martial intimates, "Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus." Ep. 

(11) Hence Giidas says, *ata, ut non Britannia, sed Romania insula, censerclar," 
c V. p. 3. He adds, that all Iheir coins were stamped with the image of tlie em- 
peror. Ibid. 

(12) Giraldus has left this account of its remains in the twelfth century. '* It 
was elegantly built by the Romans wilh brick walls. Many vestiges of its ancient 
splendour still remain, and stately palaces, which formerly, with the gilt tiles, 
displayed the Roman grandeur. It was first built by the Roman nobility, and 
adorned with sumptuous edifices, with a lofty tower, curious hot baths, temples now 
in ruins, and thcalrcs encompassed with stately walls, In part yet standing. The 
walls arc three miles In circumference, and within these, as well as without, 
subterraneous buildings are frequently met with; as aqueducts, yanlts^ hypocausts, 
stoves," etc. Giral. Camb. Itin. Gamb. p. 836. 

(13) One abbot of St. Alban's, before the conquest, found great subterraneous 
passages of ihn ancient city, Verulam, solidly arched and passing under the river, 
and tiles aud stones, which he set apart for the building of a church. Mat. Par. 
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of habitalions or towns built in the Roman fashion, which casual 
excavations are even yet every year, and sometimes every month, 
disclosing to our view, show that Britain, at the time of the 
Saxon invasion, had become a wealthy, civilized, and luxurious 
country (1). These epithets, however, whenever used, are but 
comparative phrases, and their precise meaning varies in every 
age, from the dawn of Egyptian civility to our own bright day. 
lE^tain did not in the flfth century possess our present affluence 
and civilization, but those of a Roman province at that epoch. It 
had not our mind, or knowledge, or improvements, but it shared 
in aU that Rome then possessed or valued. Gildas has been 
emphatically querulous in painting the desolations which it had 
endured before his time — the sixth century — from the Picts, the 
Irish, and the Saxons, and from its own civil fury; and yet, after 
all these evils had occurred, he describes it as containing twenty- 
eight cities, and some well-fortified castles, and speaks of the 
country with metaphors that seem intended to express both culti- 
vation and abundance (2). Bede, who lived two centuries after 
Gildas, does not subtract from his description; but on the contrary 
adds " nobilissimis " to his cities, and " innumera " to his 
castles (3), which Nennius above a century later repeats (4). 

If our knowledge of the moral state of Britain at this period be 
taken from the vehement censures of Gildas, no country could be 
more worthless in its legal chieftains and religious directors, or in 
its general population. He says it had become a proverb, that the 
Britons were neither brave in war, nor faithful in peace ; that 
adverse to peace and truth, they were bold in crimes and falsdiood ; 
that evil was preferred to good, and impiety to religion. That 
those who were most cruel were, though not rightfully, anointed 
kings ; and were soon unjustly destroyed by others, fiercer than 
themselves. If any one discovered gentler manners or superior 
virtues, he became the more unpopular. Actions, pleasing or 
displeasing to the Deity, were held in equal estimation. It was not 

Vit. Ab. p. iO. The next abbot exploring farther, met with the foundation of a 
great palace, and remains of many buildings, witlisome manuscripts. He discovered 
several stone floors, with tiles and columns fit for the intended church ; and pitchers 
and vessels moad of earth, and neatly shaped as with a vhecl ; and also vessels of 
glass, containing the ashes of the dead. He also met witli several dilapidated 
temples, subverted altars, idols, and various coins. Mat. Par. ibid. p. 41. 

(1) It is mentioned by the orator Eumenius, that when the father of Gonstan- 
tine the Great rebuilt Autun, he was chiefly furnished with workmen from Bri- 
tain^ ** which abounded with the best builders. " £um. Pan. 8. 

(«) Gildas, c. 1. The fecundity of the harvests of Britain, and the innumerable 
multitudes of its cattle and sheep, had been extolled by the Roman encomiast of 
Conslantine. Paneg. Const. And we read in Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xviii. 
c. 2., and Zosimus, lib. iii., of corn being carried to Germany from Britain, by the 
Roman armies, as if from their granary. Permission had been granted by Probus 
to plant vines and make wine in Britain. Scrip. Aug. p. 9i2.;' and see Henry*8 
History, vol. ii. p. 106-112. 

(3) Hist. Eccl. c. 1. p. 41. (4) Nenn. 3 Gale. p. 99. 
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the laity only who were of this character; the clergy, he adds, who 
ought to have been an example to all, were addicted to intoxica- 
tion, animosities, and quarrels (1). He aggravates the features 
of this revolting picture, in his subsequent addresses to the British 
kings, whom he names, and for whom no epithet seems, in his 
opinion, to have been too severe : and to the clergy, on whom his 
vituperative powers of rhetoric and scripture-memory are exerted 
with unceremonious profusion ; accusing them, besides their folly 
and impudence, of deceit, robbery, avarice, profligacy, gluttony, 
and almost every other vice •• — " even," he adds, " that I may 
speak the truth, of infidelity (2). " He is angry enough with the 
Saxons, whom he calls Ambrones, Furciferi, and Lupi, ^^ r(dl>bers, 
villains, and wolves;" but these are forbearing metaphors, 
compared with the flow of Latin abuse which he pours fifst on all 
the British kings generally, and then specially on Confitantine, 
*4hc tyrannical cub of the lioness of Devonshire;" on the other 
^^ lion's whelp," Aurelius Gonan, '' like the pard in colour and 
morals, though with a hoary head ; " on Yortiper, ^^ the stupid 
tyrant of South Wales, the bear-driver," and what Ids words seem 
to imply, ^^tho bear-baiter;" on Guneglas, whose name he is 
pleased with recollecting, implies the ^^ yellow bull-dog ;" and on 
Maglocnnc, ^^ the dragon of the island," the most powerful and 
" the worst" of all (3). But the very excess and coarseness of the 
invectives of Gildas, display such a cynicism ofmind and atrabilious 
feeling in himself, as not only to show that he partook of the dispo- 
sitions he reprehends, but also that he has so much exaggerated 
the actual truth, that we cannot disencumber it from his spleen, 
his malice, or his hyperboles. Bede has condescended to adf^t a 
few sentences from his inculpations ; but Nennius has not copied 
them ; nor has Mark the hermit, one of the last-known revisers of 
Nennius, inserted them (4). Yet so many features of moral depra- 

(1) See hU first tract de Exddio Brit. 

(2) See his last declamation against the ecclesiastical order of Britain^ of "which 
he yet sajs, before he dies, he sometimes wishes to be a member, "Ante mortem 
esse aliquandiu partlcipem opto." 

(3) It is his epistola in which these eipressions occur, with copious commentarief 
of the same tendency. I am rather inclined to think, that one of the pttsaget 
against Maglocune, alludes to his having aided Mordred against the celebrated 
Arthur. " Nonne in primis adolescentis lu» annis, AVDNCULUM regem cum 
fortissimis prope modum militibus, quorum vuUus, non catulorum leonis in acie 
magnopere dispares, visebantur, acerrime, ense, hasta, igni oppressisti." The 
chronology suits Arthur,' and the king with his brave militibus, whose countenances 
in battle were not much unlike lion's whelps, will sound like remarkable eipres- 
sions, to those who cherish the romances on Arthur and his knights. 

(i) Of the small history of the Britons, usually ascribed to Nennius, the Rev. 
W. Gunn has recently (1810) published an edition fVom a MS. in the Vatican, 
that seems to be of the age of the tenth century, where it bears the name of Mark 
the Anchorite. " Incipit Historia Brittonum edita ab anachoreta Marco ^usdem 
gentis seto Epo. p. 40. The original is on parchment, fUrly written in double 
columns, and fills ten pagesfof a miscellaneous volume of the fdio sise." Gnnn^s 
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vity in the Roman empire at this period ate described by Salyian, 
who Tvitnessed and detailed them, that however unwilling we are 
to adopt the violent abuse and repulsive rhetoric of Gildas, there 
is too much reason to fear, that many of the deformities which his 
coarse daubing has distorted almost into incredibility, degraded the 
character and accelerated the downfiill of our ancient British prede- 
cessors (1). 

Pref. It once belonged to Christina, the celebrated qaeen of Sweden. The two 
MSS. of this worlc in the British Moseum, Vitel. A. 13., and Tespas. D. 31., have 
the name of Nennins as the author. So has the MS. of the Hengwrt library. 
The Bodleian MS., No. 2010, now No. 103., makes Gildas its author : " A Gilda 
sapiente composita. " Of the new MS. Mr. Gunn justly says, " It varies not as 
io general import from the cofiies already known. It diflTerr from those edited by 
Gale and Bertram in certain transpositions of the subject ; In the omission of two 
introductory prefaces ; in no| acknowledging the assistance of Samuel Bewly, the 
reputed master of Nennius; and in detaching the life of St. Patrick from the body 
of the work, and placing it at the end. " Pref. ixiv. It is, in fact, the former 
work dislocated and curtailed. I think these alterations quite sufficient to ac- 
eouBt for Mark having put his own name to the transcript he so varied. This 
MS[v makes one of its latest computation of dates in 940, and the fifth year of 
Ednund, the Anglo-Saxon king, p. 45. But this year is afterwards protracted to 
99i, p. 62. and 80. The dates of all the copies are inconsistent. Mark by his date 
has varied that of Nennius, which in the MSS. used by Gale was 800, and in the 
Hengwrt MS. 700, and in c. xi. is made 870. This wonU imply that the chro- 
nicle had both earlier authors and revisals than Mark. Jefli'y quotes Gildas fre- 
quently as a writer of some history which we have not ; and as this history of 
Nennius has had the name of Gildas prefixed to it,' and bears so many marks of 
dislocated passages and changes of its date, I am templed to think that it is an old 
chronicle revised and altered by several hands. Gildas may have made the first 
sketch of part of it. His work, Nennius in the ninth century may have abridged 
and carried on, and Mark in the next age have added his revisal. It is clear that 
the history of Nennius is not the whole work of Gildas to which Jeffry alludes, be- 
cause it does not contain the incident (o whioh he refers. It is therefore either an 
extract or a diflTerent work.. . 
(1) See Salv. de Gob. H. 5, 0, 7. 
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THE MANNERS OF THE SAXONS IN THEIR PAGAN STATE. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Character and Persons of the most ancleit Saxons. 

We may now pause to consider the most prominent features of tin Saxons 
before they established themselves in Britain. 

Tiie Anglo-Saxons came to England from the Germanic continent ; and 
above a century had elapsed from their first settlements before they re* 
ceived those improvements and changes which followed the introduction 
of the Cliristian system. These circumstances make it necessary tb exhibit 
them as they were in their continental and pagan state, before they are 
delineated witli the features and in the dress of Christianity. 

It would be extremely desirable to give a complete portrait of our an- 
cestors in their uncivilized state ; but this is an epocha in the history of 
the human mind which in former times seldom interested any one, and 
has not been faithfully detailed. Hence on this subject curiosity must sub- 
mit to be disappointed. The converted Anglo-Saxon remembered the 
practices of his idolatrous ancestors with too much abhoprence, to record 
them for the notice of future ages ; and as we have no Runic spells to caH 
the pagan warrior from his grave, we can only see him in those imperfect 
sketches which patient industry may collect from the passages scattered in 
the works which time has spared. 

The character of the ancient Saxons displayed the qualities of fearless, 
active, and successful pirates. It is not merely the Spanish churchman (i), 
Orosius, who remarks them as dreadful for their courage and agility, but 
the emperor Julian, who had lived among barbarians, and whahad fought 
with some Saxon tribes, denotes them as distinguished amongst their nifigh- 
bours for vehemence and valour (2). Zosimus, their contemporary, ex- 
presses the general feeling bf his age, when he ranks them as superior to 
others in energy, strength, and warlike fortitJidc (5). 

Their ferocious (4) qualities were nourished by the habit of indiscriminate 
depredation. It was from the cruelty and deslructiveness, as well as from 
the suddenness of their incursions, that they were dreaded more than any 
other people. Like the Danes and Norwegians, their snccessors and as- 
sailants, they desolated where tliey plundered with tke sword and flame (5). 

(i) Orosius, lib. vii. c. 32. 

(2) Julian Imp. Orat. dc laud. Const, p. H6. 

(3) Zosimus, lib. iii. p. 147. ed. Ox. 

(4) Salvian says, gens Saxouum fera est, de Gub. Dei, llb.iv. V. Fortunatus calls them 
** aspcra gens, vivens ({uasi more ferino," 8 Mag. Bib. 787.; and Sidonius has the strong 
expression of "onmi hosti troculentior," lib. vlii. c. 7. Even in the eighth century the 
Saxons on liie coniinenT are described by Kginhard as " nature fcrooes," p. 4. 

(5) Amm. Marcell. lib. xxvlii. c. i. 
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It was consistency in such men to be inattentive to danger. They 
launched their predatory vessels, and suffered the wind to blow them to 
any foreign coast, indifferent whether the result was a depredation an* 
resisted, or the deathful conflict. Such was their cupidity, or their brutal 
hardihood, that they often preferred embarking in the tempest which might 
shipwreck them, because at such a season their victims would be more 
unguarded. Their warfare did not originate from the more generous, 
or the more pardonable of man's evil passions. It was the offspring of the 
basest. Their swords were not unsheatiied by ambition or resentment. 
The love of plunder and of cruelty was their favourite habit ; and hence 
they attacked, indifferently, every coast which they could reach (1). 

Inland provinces were not protected from their invasion. From igno- 
rance, necessity, or policy, they traversed the ocean in boats, framed of 
osiers, and covered with skins sewed together; and such was their skill or 
their prodigality of life, that in these they sported in the tempests of the 
German Ocean (2). 

It is possible that men who had seen the vessels in which the Francs had 
escaped from the PoUtus, and who had been twice instructed by imperial 
usurpers in the naval art, might have constructed more important war 
ships, if their judgment had approved. Although their isles, and their 
maritime provinces of Ditmarsia and Stormaria, were barren of wood, yet 
Holsatia abounded with it; and if their defective land-carriage prevented 
the frequency of this supply, the Elbe was at hand to float down inexhaus- 
tible stores from the immense forests of Germany. 

l!hey may have preferred their light skiffs (3), from an experience of 
their superior utility. When their fatal incursions had incited the Romans 
to fortify and to garrison the frontier of Britain and Gaul, the Saxons di- 
rected their enmity against the inland regions. For their peculiar vessels 
no coast was too shallow, no river too small ; they dared to ascend the 
streams for eighty or an hundred miles ; and if other plunder invited, or 
danger pressed, they carried their vessels from one river to another, and 
thus escaped with facility ft-om the most superior foe (4). 

Of the Saxons, an author of the fifth century says to a friend who was 
0(^sed to them, ' ^ You see as many piratical leaders as you behold rowers, 
for they all command, obey, teach, and learn the art of pillage. Hence, 
after your greatest caution, still greater care is requisite. This enemy is 
fiercer than any other ; if you be unguarded, they attack ; if prepared, 
they elude you. They despise the opposing, and destroy the unwary; if 
they pursue, they overtake ; if they fly, they escape. Shipwrecks disci- 
pline them, not deter ; they do not merely know, they are familiar with 
all the dangers of the sea ; a tempest gives them security and success, for 
it divests the meditated land of the apprehension of a descent. In the 
midst of waves and threatening rocks they rejoice at their peril, because 
they hope to surprise (5). '' 

(1) Amm. Marcell. lib. xxviii. c. 3., xxvii. e. 8. Sid. Apoll. 

(2) That this ocean Mras anciently dangerous from its tempests, Boniface, the self- 
devoted missionary of Germany, often states : periculosum est navigantibus, p. 52. Ger- 
manici lempestatibus maris undique quassantibus fatigati senis miserere, p. 59. toI. xvi. 
Bib. Mag. Patrura. 

(3) On the vessels of the Saxons, see DuBos, Hist. Crit. de la Son. dc France, i. p. ISO. 
— Mioparo, quasi minimus paro; idem et carabus. Est parva scapha ex vimine facta, 
quseconlcxla crudo corio genus navigii pr«bet. Isidorus Orig. lib. xix. c. t. 

(4) Sec Du Bos, 14^. 2 Gibbon, 524. 

(5) Sid. Apoll. Epist. vi. lib. 9. 
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As their naval expeditions, though often wildly daring, were much go- 
verned by the policy of surprise, so their land incursions were sometimes 
conducted with ail the craft of robbers. '' Dispersed into many bodies, '* 
says Zosimus, of one of their confederates, '^ they plundered by night, and 
when day appeared, they concealed themselves in the woods, feasting on 
the booty they had gained (1). " They are, however, seldom mentioned 
by the historians of tlie fourth and fifth centuries without some epithets 
which express a superiority over other men in their achievements or their 
courage. 

The ferocity of the Saxon character would seem to suit better tl|e dKrk 
and melancholy physiognomies of Asia and Africa, tham the fair, pleasing, 
and blue-eyed countenances by which our ancestors are described (2). 
But though nature had supplied them with the germs of those amiable qua- 
Uties which have become the national character of their descendants, their 
direful customs, their acquired passions, and barbarous education^ per- 
verted every good propensity. So ductile is the human capaei^, that 
there is no colour, climate, or constitution, which governs the moral cha- 
racter so permanently as the good or evil habits and discipline to which it 
is subjected. An incident mentioned by Symmachus shows that they had 
a pride of mind which could not endure disgrace. He says that tw<enty- 
nine Saxons strangled themselves to avoid being brought into a thealre Ibr 
a gladiatorial show (5). . » ■ 

Their persons were of the largest size. On the continent they were so 
proud of their forms and their descent, and so anxious to pefpetuate 
them, that tliey were averse to marriages with other nations (4). Hence 
the colour of the hair of their males is mentioned as uniform. In the 
fourth century they cut their hair so close to the skin, that the appearance 
of the head was diminished and the face enlarged (5). In the following 
ages, their hair behind is mentioned as diffused upon their shoulders (6); 
and an ancient Saxon law punished the man who seized another by the 
hair (7). 

In their dress, their loose linen vests were adorned with trinmmig, 
woven in different colours (8). Their external garment was the sagom, 
or cloak (9), and they had shoes. Their females had gowns, and several 
ornaments for the arms, hands, and neck (10). 

(0 Zosimus, lib. iii. p. 149. This tribe vrhom he calls Quadi, ICarcellinus, lib. xrii. 
c. 8., more correctly names Ghamavi. These robbers Tvere destroyed by one Gbariette, 
a Franc, i^^ho organised some corps on the same plan. 

(2) Sidon. Apoll. lib. viii. ep. 9. Bede, lib. ii. c. l. The expressions applied by Taci- 
tus to all the German nations are **' truces, et cterulei oculi." 

(3) £p. xlvi. lib. 2. p. 90. 

(4) Heginh. ib. ap. Lang. Script. Dan. tom. ii. p. 39. Wittichind. p. 5. T^oitus hft^ ex- 
pressed the same of all the German tribes. 

(5) Cnjas Tertlces extimas per eras 

Non contenta saos tenere morras 
Arctat lamina marginem comanun, 
Et sic crinibns ad entem recisii 

Decrescit caput, additurqoe vattiu. Sid. Ap. 

(6) Wittichind, p. 5. (7) i Linden. Godex Legum, p. 471. 

(8) Paul. Warnefrid de Gest. Langob. lib. iv. c. 23. p. 838. Grot. ed. The vest is 
mentioned in the old Saxon law, p. 474., and their idol, Grodus, had one.— Fabric. Hist. 
Sax. tom. i. p. 6i. 

(9) Wiitichind, p. 5.; and see Lindenbrog Glossary, toc. Sagum, and Weiss. The cu- 
rious may see a description of the dress of a Franc in the Monk of St. Gall's life of Ghar- 

emagne, and of a Longobard in P. Wamefridus, lib. iv. c 23. 

(10) One is called in the old Anglian law the Rhedo, to tho itMling ofiNfbichtbe sams 
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The Saatons who invaded Thuringia in the sixth eehtory, are described 
by Wittichind as leaning on small .shields, with long lances, and with 
great knives, or crooked swords, b^'^their sides (i). Fabricius, an author 
of the sixteenth ^ntury; saw in an ancient picture of a Saxon, a sword 
bent into a semiliMir sh|t|>e (a). He adds, that their shields were sus- 
pended by chains, that their horsemen used long iron sledge-hammers (5), 
and that their armour was hjfsaYy . I have not met with the documents ftrom 
which he took these circumisitabces. 



CHAPTER II. 

The GoTernment and Laws of the mor« ancient S^ons. 

« 

It is said by Aristotle, that whoever lives voluntarily out of civil society 
must haye a vicious dispjtoition, or be an existence superior to man (4). 
But nature has endeaViofll^i to preserve her noblest offspring from this 
dismal and flagitious ffi^ependence. She has given us faculties which can 
be only used, and wants which can be only provided for in society. She 
has made the social union inseparable from our safety, our virtue, our 
pnde, and our felicity. 

Government and laws must have been coeval with society, for they are 
essentially necessary to its continuance. A spacious edifice might as well 
be expected to last without cement or foundation, as a society to subsist 
wUhaut some regulations of individual will, and some acknowledged au- 
thdHty to enforce their observance. 

The Athenian philosopher has correctly traced the progress of our spe- 
cies towards political institutions. The connubial union is one of the most 
imperious and most acceptable laws of our frame. From this arose fa- 
milies and relatbn^^. Fai^ilies enlarged into viHages and towns, and 
an aggregation of tKese gave being to a state (5). 

A family is naturally governed by its parents, and its ramifications by 
the aged. The father, says Homer, is the legislator to his wife and chil- 
dren (6). Among most barbarous tribes, the aged ancestors have pre- 
scribed to the community the rules of mutual behaviour, and have adjudged 
disputes. As population has multiplied, civilization advanced, and the 
sphere of human activity has been enlarged, more precise regulations, more 

penalty was attached as to stealing six sows with pig.' The mother, in the same law, 
might at her death leave to her son, land, slaves, and money; to her daughter, the orna- 
ments of the neck; id est, mursenas (necklaees), nuscas, monilia {collars), inaures {ear- 
rings), vestes, armillas (bracelets), vel quicquid o^namenti proprii videbatur habuisse. 
t.Lindenb. p. 484. 

(1) Wittichind, 5. As Tacitus remarks that the Germans seldom had swords, and 
more generally javelins, there is some plausibility in the derivation of the Saxon name 
from their sachs, or peculiar swords. The Cimbri, on the contrary, had great and Iqag 
swords, according to Plutarch, in his Life of Marius. v 

(2) Fabric, i. p. 66. 

(3) The favourite weapon of Thor, according to the Northern Eddas, was a mallet. 

(4) Aristotle's Politic, lib. i. c. 2. p. 380. ed. 1606. 

(5) Aristot. lib. i. c. 3. p. 38i. This is one of Aristotle's most valuable works, and will 
repay with great profit a careful attention. 

(6) Cited by Aristot. ibid. p. 379. 
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decided snbordination» and more complicated govermnents became neces- 
sary, and have been established. 

That the Saxon societies, in theur early stages, were governed by the 
aged, is very strikingly shown in the fact, that the words of their lan- 
guage whicli denote authority, also express age. AVhen it states that Jo- 
seph was appointed ruler over Egypt, the words are, '^ sette into ealdre 
over £gyptaland(l).'' For Caesar, the emperor, wehaye ''Caseras tha 
beoth cyninga yldest (2). " Here eldest is used as synonymous to greatest. 
A British general is called an '^ealdorman (5).'* The Latin term satrapa, 
by which Bode expressed the ruling Saxcm chief of a district on the Con- 
tinent, is rendered by his royal translator, ^'ealdorman (4). " The phrase 
of '^acertain ruler,"inSt. Luke, is, in the Saxon Gospel, **sumealdbr(8)." 
The contest between the disciples of Christ which should be the greatest, 
is expressed in the Saxon, which should be the yldest (6). The aged were 
the primitive chiefs and governors, among the Saxons, and therefore the 
terms expressing age were used to denote dignity so habitually that they 
were retained in common phrase, even after the custom of connecting 
power with seniority had become obsolete. 

The most ancient account of the Saxon government on the Continent 
exists in this short but expressive passage of Bede : ^' The ancient Saxons 
have no king, but many chiefs set over their people, who, when war presses, 
draw lots equally ; and whomsoever the chance points out, they all follow 
as leader, and obey during the war. The war concluded, aU the chiiefli 
become again of equal power (7). 

That the continental Saxons in the eighth and preceding centuries were 
under an aristocracy of chieftains, and had no kings but in war; and that 
the war-kings who were then chosen laid aside their power when t^ce 
was re-established, is attested by other ancient authorities (8). llo^ re- 
cent historians have repeated tlie assertion (9). CsBsar gives an account 

(1) Genesis, xlv. v. 8., in Thwaite's Saxon Heptateuch. *; 

(2) So the pontifex is called yldesta bisceop, Orosius, lib. y. e.*4. 

(3) Sax. Chron. (4) Smith's edition of Bede, p. 624. 

(5) Luke, xviii. v. 18. So the highest seats in the synagogue are called tha yldestan 
setl, Luke, xx. 46. The Saxons had yldest wyrhta for the chief workman, yldest wicing 
for the chief of pirates, on scypc yldost for a pilot, yledest on tham yfelan floccie for 
prince of that evil flock. So Bede's *< he who by the priority of seat teemed to be their 
chief,'' lib. v. c. i3., is rendered by Alfred se wes sellcs yldest et me tbubte tha he heora 
ealdor hcon sceolde, p. 633. 

(6) Luke, xxii. v. 24. (7) Bede Hist, Eccles. lib. v. c. 10. p. 192, 

(8) The ancient Saxon poet says, 

Qaffi n0O rege fait saltern sociata sab udo 

Ut se miliUs parlter defendcret asn ; 

Sed Tariis dlfisa modis plebs ononis habebat, 

Qaot pagos, tot pene duces. Da Chesna. 

Si autem universale bellnm ingrueret, sorte eligitur cul omnes obedire oporteat ad 
administrandum imminens helium. Quo peracto, aequo Jure ac lege propria contentus 
potestate uuusquisque vivebat.— WlUichind, lib. i. p. 7. So the Vetus TheoUsce Chro- 
nicon on the year 8io. Twelfl" Edelinge dcr Sassen dercden over dat lant tho Sassen. 
Ikid Wannere dat se krich in dat lant, tho Sassen hadden so koren se von den twelffen 
elVien, de was ore Koning de wile de krich warde. Und wan de krich bcricht wart, so 
weren de twcllTe gelick, so was des einenkoniges state uth, und was den andcron gelick. 
— Lindenb. Gloss. 1347. This is " Twelve Elhelings governed over the land of the 
Saxons ; and whenever war arose in that land, the Saxons chose one of the twelve to be 
king while the war lasted : when the war was finished, the twelve became alike." 

(9) Kranu Metropol. lib. i. c. i., an4 Belli Dilhmar. p. 43i. rabrieiui Htot. Sax. I.p.«9. 
Sagittarius fl^u Bard. 60. ' 
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nearly similar of the German magistracy in his time (1). We may, there- 
fore, safely infer, that when the Anglo-Saxons visited England, they came 
nnder war-kings. The reigns of Hengist, and of the founders of the dy- 
nasties of the Octarchy, were so many periods of continued warfare, and 
their immediate posterity were assailed with hostility from the natives al- 
most perpetual. The Anglo-Saxons were under a necessity of continuuig 
their war-kings, until at length a permanent, though a limited, monarchy 
was established.' Their chiefs, or witena, continued in their influence and 
power. They elected the king, though they chose him from the family of 
the deceased sove^gn; and their conseniin their gemot continued to be 
necessary to the more important acts of his authority. 

There were four orders of men among the ancient Saxons : the Etheling 
or noMe, the free man, the freed man, and the servile. The nobles were 
jealous. of their race and ratllr. Nobles married nobles only, and the se- 
verest penalties prohibited intrusions of one rank into the others (2). 

, Qf their laws in their Pagan state, very little can be detailed from autho- 
ritf «ufficiently ancient. From the uniformity of their principles of legis- 
lation in continental Saxony and in England, and in a subsequent age, we 
may infer that pecuniary compensation was their general mode of redress- 
ing personal injuries, and of punishing criminal otfences. This feature 
certainly announces that the spirit of legislation began to be understood, 
and that the sword of punishment had been wrested, by the government, 
out of the hand of the vindictive individual. It also displays a stale of so- 
ciety in which property was accumulating. It is, however, a form of pun- 
ishment which is adapted to the ;first epochas of civilization only ; be- 
cause as wealth is more generally possessed, pecuniary mulcts become legal 
impunity. 

Their severity against adultery was personal and sanguinary. If a wo- 
man became unchaste, she was compelled to hang herself, her body was 
burnt, and over her ashes the adulterer was executed. Or else a company 
of females whipped her from district to district, and, dividing her garments 
to the girdle, they pierced her body witli their knives. They drove her, 
thus bleeding, from iheir habitations ; and wheresoever she went, new col- 
lections of women renewed the cruel punishment, till she expired (5). This 
dreadful custom shows that the savage character of tlie nation was not con- 
fined to the males. Female chastity is indeed a virtue as indispensable as 
it is attractive ; but its proper guardians are the maternal example and 
tuition, th^ constitutional delicacy of the female mind, its native love of 
honour, and the uncorrupted voice and feeling of society. If it can be 
only maintained by the horrors of a Saxon punishment, the nation is too 
barbarous, or too contaminated, to be benefited by the penally. 

In their marriages they allowed a son to wed his father's widow, and a 
brother his sister-in-law (4). $ 

From one of the laws of their confederates, the Frisians, who were 

(i) Ouum bellum civitas aut illatum defendil aut infert, magislratus qui co bcllo pr«-> 
sint, ut vitae necisque babeanl potestalcm, ddiguntur. In pace nullus est communis 
magistralus, sed principes regionum atquc pagorum inter suos Jus dicuut controvcrsias • 
que minuunt.— De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. c. 21. 

(2) Meginbard, 2 Lang. p. 40. Nitbardus, lib. iv. Hucbald Vita B. Lebuini, Act. 
Sanct. vol. vi. p. 282. and Witticbind. 

(3) Boniface describes this custom in bis letter to Etbclbald, thekingofMercia, in Mag. 
Bibl. Patrum, torn. xvi. p. 55. 

(4) Sax. Cbrou. Bede, i. c. 37. p. 64. 
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among the tribes that settled in England, we learn that their religious es- 
tablishment was protected by penalties as terrible as those which guarded 
their chastity. ^^ Whoever breaks into a temple, and takes away any of 
the sacred things, let him be led to the sea, and in the sand which the tide 
usually covers, let his ears be cut off, let htm be castrated, and immolated 
to the gods whose temples he has violated (1). ^* 



CHAPTER III. 

The Religion of the Saxons in their Pagtn Stale. 

At this happy period of the world, we cannot reflect on the idolatry of 
ancient times without some astonishment at the infatuation which has so 
invetcrately, in various regions, clouded the human mind. We fedi|.UL- 
deed, that it is impossible to contemplate the grand canopy of the uni- 
verse ; to descry the planets moving in governed order ; to find ictaets 
darting from system to system in an orbit of which a^pace almost incal- 
culable is the diameter; to discover constellations beyond constellations in 
endless multi|)licity, and to have indications of the light of others whose 
full beam of splendour has not yet reached us ; we feel it impossible to 
meditate on these innumerable theatres of existence without feeling with 
awe, that this amazing magnificence of nature announces ati Author tre- 
mendously great. But it is very diflRcult to conceive how the lessons of 
the skies should have taught that localising idolatry, which theic tran- 
scendent grandeur, and almost infinite extent, seem expressly calculated 
to destroy. 

The most ancient religions of the world appear to have been pure 
theism, with neither idols nor temples. These essential agents in the po- 
litical mechanism of idolatry were unknown to the ancient Pelasgians, 
from whom the Grecians chiefly sprung, and to the early Egyptians and 
Romans. The Jewish patriarchs had them not, and even our German an- 
cestors, according to Tacitus, were without them. 

In every nation but the Jewish a more gross system of superstition was 
gradually established. The Deity was dethroned by the symbols which 
human folly selected as his representatives ; the most ancient of these were 
the heavenly bodies, the most pardonable objects of erring adoration. 
But when it was found possible to make superstition a profitable craft, 
then departed heroes and kings were exalted into gods. Delirious fancy 
soon added others so profusely, that the air, the sea, the rivers, the woods, 
and the earth became so stocked with divinities, that it was easier, as an 
ancient sage remarked, to find a deity than a man. 

But if we meditate more profoundly on the subject, we may infer that 
polytheism and idolatry were in part the effects of human pride throwing 
off all superior tuition ; and in part the natural progress of the human 
mind towards knowledge, and in reasoning. They were erroneous de- 
ductions, but they were, in some of their authors, mistaken efforts at im- 
provement. As the intellect became more exercised, and the sensibilides 
awakened, and as vice began to spread, the idea arose in some that the adored 



(1) Lex Fris. «p. i. Lindenb. p. 508. 
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Supreme was so great, and man so unworthy, that human beings, or con- 
cerns, could not be object!, of his- divine attention. In others a desire 
began, to withdraw from the ;£overeignty of a Being so perfect and so 
holfy that the pleasures of the body might be indulged with less restric- 
tion and remorse. Hence every supposition was encouraged that favoured 
the wish of mank'md to have deities more resembling their own imi)erfec- 
tions ; and the theory of our world being consigned to inferior divinities 
more like our feeble selves, was a welcomed suggestion, because it attempt- 
ed to reconcile the perception of the exalted majesty of the Deity with the 
feeling of the daily ipisconduct and follies of the human race. Mankind 
would neither deny his existence, nor disbelieve his providence, nor could 
they live in comfort without believing botii ; and polytheism was therefore 
patronised by the refining and self-indulging religious intellect, as a sup- 
position calculated to unite both these truths, and to satisfy the doubts of 
the scrupulous and inquisitive. At first the new fancies were venerated 
as the ministers. and delegates of, Uie Supreme. But as new distinctions 
and caprices succeeded, and especially after the ctistom of allegorising 
natural phenomena prevailed, the invented (Jeities were multiplied, and 
connected with all the departments and agencies of nature. Hero- 
worship emerged from their belief of the soul's immortality, and was in 
time added to that excess of posthumous gratitude and veneration to which 
mankind are always prone. These follies seem to have been a natural 
consequence of man's deserting the Divine guidance, as we cannot have 
any aiimentic knowledge of the creation, providence, and will of an Al- 
mighty Ruler,' but from his own revelations of these awful mysteries. The 
human race had no choice but to believe and to preserve faithfully all that 
he had communicated to them, and to be governed by its tuition. But when 
once the taste and habit had become popular, of turning from His grand 
and simple truths to create and prefer the speculations of Man's own 
ignorance and conjecture,' error and falsehood were the inevitable results 
of such unfortunate misconduct; the mind became blinded and debased 
by its own theories, and the world was filled, with superstition and 
absurdity. 

The use of idols was an attempt to solace the mind,.to excite the me- 
mory, interest the feelings, and fix the attention by a visible image of the 
invisible Omnipresence. In all religious countries they have been found 
to be efficacious for these purposes, esi^eciatlly with the less intellectual. 
But in all, both polytheism and idolatry tend at last to fix the mind almost 
exclusively on their own false imaginations, to deprave the reasoning fa- 
culty, to supersede the adoration of the universal Parent, and to occasion 
the most deplorable superstitions and tyrannical persecutions. The con- 
tinuing advance of the human mind then led to the abolition of both these 
fictitious systems as steadily as it originally suggested them. When our 
Saxon ancestors had settied themselves in England they used both. They 
had many gods, and they venerated their images ; but that the progress 
of their manly intellect was fast operating to shake the attachment to the 
national superstitions, we may infer from the candour witii which they 
listened to the first Christian missionaries, and from the rapidity with 
which they adopted the Christian faith. 

There is a beauty in the name appropriated by the Saxon and German 
nations to the Deity which is not equalled by any other, except his most 
venerated Hebrew appellation. The Saxons caU him God, which is lite- 
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rally The Good ; the same word signifying both the Deity and his most en- 
dearing quality. 

The peculiar system of the Anglo-Saxons is too imperfectly known to us 
for its stages to be discriminated, or its progress detailed. It appears to 
have been of a very mixed nature, and to have been so long in existence as 
to have attained a regular establishment and much ceremonial pomp. 

That when they settled in Britain they had idols, altars, temples, and 
priests ; that their temples were surrounded with inclosures ; that tbey were 
profaned if lances were thrown into them ; and that it was not la\siFal for a 
priest to bear arms, or to ride but on a mare ; we learn from the unques- 
tionable authority of our venerable Bede (1). 

Some of the subjects of their adoration we find in their names for the 
days of the week. 

Sunday, or Sannan dseg, is the Sun's day» 

Monday, or Monan daeg, is Moon's day. 

Tuesday, or Tiwes dsg, is Tiw's day. 

Wednesday, or Wodnes dasg, . is Woden's day. 

Thursday, or Thunres dsg, is Thunre's day. 

Friday, or Frige dag, is Friga's day. 

Saturday, or Seterncs da;g, is Seterne's day (2). 

Of the sun and moon we can only state, that their sun was a female deity, 
and their moon was of the male sex (5) : of their Tiw, we know nothing 
but his name. Woden was the great ancestor from whom they deduced 
their genealogies. It will be hereafter shown that the calculations from 
the Saxon pedigrees place Woden in the third century (4). Of the Saxon 
Woden, his wife Friga, and of Thunr, or Thor, wc know very little, and it 
would not be very profitable to detail all the reveries which have been 
published about them. The Odin, Frigg, or Friga, and Thor, of the North- 
men, were obviously the same characters; though we may hesitate to 

(1) Bede, lib. ii. c. 18. et 9.; lib. ii. c. G. Pope Gregory mentions, that if their pagan 
temples were well built, they might be used for Christian churches, lib. i. c. 30. Their 
name Tor idol was wig, and for altar wigbed, the table or bed of the idol. The word 
wig also signifies war, and this may imply either that the idol was a warrior or the god 
of war. 

(2) 1 take the Saxon names of the days of the week from the Cotton MS. Tiberius 
A. 3. They may be also found in the Saxon Gospels, p. 24 S. 72 M. 55 T. 48 W. 49 Th. 28 
F. 52 S. As Thor means also a mountain, his name may have some connection with the 
ancient Eastern custom of worshipping on mountains and hills. Ue was called the 
god of thunder; hence is named Thnnre. The word Thor seems to imply the mountain 
deity. 

(3) The same peculiarity of genders prevailed in the ancient Northern language. 
Edda Semundi, p. 14. It is curious, that in the passage of the Arabian poet, cited i)y 
Pocock, in not. ad Carmen Tograi, p. 13., wc meet with a female sun and masculine 

moon. The distich is, 

Noc nomen femininum soli dedoctu, 
>'ec masculinum Innfls gloria. 

So the Caribbecs think the moon a man, and therefore make it masculine, and call it 
Noncim. Breton's Gram. Carabb. p. 20. So the Hindu Chandra, or moon, is a male 
deity. 2 A. K. 12Y. The priests of Geres called the moon Apis, and also Taurus. Porph. 
de Ant. Reg. 119. Caisar mentions that the Germans worshipped the sun and moon, 
lib. vi. c. 19. In the Saxon treatise on the vernal equinox we have their peculiar genders 
of these bodies displayed. '* When the sun goelh at evening under this earth, then is 
the earth's breadth between us and the sun ; so that we have not her light till she rises up 
at the other end.'' Of the moon it snys, " always he turns his ridge to the sun.''— ''The 
moon hath no light but of the sun, and he is of all stars the lowest.''— Cotton MS. Tib. 
A. iii. p. 63. 

(4) Perhaps hleothor, the Saxon for oracle, may have some reference to Thor. Hlco 
means a shady place, or an asylum. Hleothor is literally the retirement of Thor. 
Hleothor cwyde means the saying of an Oracle, Hleothorstede the place of an oracle. 
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ascribe to the Saxon deities the apparatus and mythology which the 
Northern scalds of subsequent ages have transmitted to us from Denmark, 
Iceland, and Norway. Woden was the predominant idol of the Saxon 
adoration, but we can state no more of him but so far as we describe the 
Odin of the Danes and Norwegians (1). 

The names of two of the Anglo-Saxon goddesses have been transmitted 
to us by Bede. He mentions Bheda, to whom they sacrificed in March, 
which, from her rites, received the appellation of Rhed-monath; and 
EosTRE, whose festivities were celebrated in April, which thence obtained 
the name of Eostre-monath (2). Her name is still retained to express the 
season of our great pascal solemnity : and thus the memory of one of the 
idols of our ancestors will be peirpetuated as long as our language and 
country continue. Their name^ for a goddess was gydena; and as the 
word is applied as a proper name instead of Vesta (5), it is not unlikely 
that they had a peculiar divinity so called. 

The idol adored in Heligland, one of the islands originally occupied by 
the Saxons, was Fosete, who was so celebrated that the place became 
known by his name ^ it was called Fosetesland. Temples were there built 
to him, and the country was deemed so sacred, that none dared to touch 
any animal which fed on it, nor to draw water from a fountain which 
flowed there, unless in awful silence. In the eighth century, Willebrord, 
a converted Anglo-Saxon, born in Northumbria, who, under the auspices 
of his uncle Boniface, went missionary to Friesland, endeavoured to des- 
troy the superstition, though Radbod, the fierce king of the island, devoted 
to a cruel death all who violated it. Willebrord, fearless of the conse- 
quences, baptized three men in the fountain, invoking the Trinity, and 
caused some cattle who were feeding there to be killed for the food of his 
companions. The surrounding pagans expected them to have been struck 
dead or insane (4). 

(1) Without imitating those ^ho have lately fancied that there never >vas an Odin, and 
that he is merely a mythological personage, the name of a deity, we miay remark, that 
the date of Odin's appearance in the North camiot^^be accurately ascertained. This diffi- 
culty has arisen partly from the confusion in which, from their want of chronology, all 
Uie incidents of the North, anterior to the eighth century, arc involved, and partly from 
the wild and discordant fictions of the scalds, who have clouded the history of Odin by 
their fantastic mythology. The same obscurity attends the heroes of all countries who 
have been deified after death, and upon whose memory the poets have taken the trouble 
to scatter the weeds as well as the flowers of their fancy. The human existence of Odin 
appears tome to be satisfactorily proved by two facts : 1st, The founlSersof the Anglo-Saxon 
Octarchy deduced their descent from Odin by genealogies in which the ancestors are di- 
stinctly mentioned up to him. These genealogies have the appearance of greater au- 
thenticity by not being the servile copies of each other; they exhibit to us different indivi- 
duals in the successive stages of the ancestry of each, and they claim dilTerent children 
of Odin as the founders of the lines. These genealogies are also purely Anglo-Saxon. 
2d, The other circumstance is, that theNorlhem chroniclers and scalds derive their heroes 
also from Odin by his different children. Snorre, in his Ynglinga Saga, gives a detailed 
history of Sweden regularly from him; and though the Northerns cannot be suspected 
of having borrowed their genealogies from the Anglo-Saxons, yet they agree in some of 
the children ascribed to Odin. This coincidence between the genealogies preserved in 
their new country of men who left the North in the fifth and sixth centuries, and the ge- 
nealogies of the most celebrated heroes who acted in the North during the subsequent 
ages, could not have arisen if there never had been an Odin who left such children. I 
have already expressed my opinion, that the Anglo-Saxon genealogies lead us to the most 
probable date of Odin's arrival in the North. 

(2) Bede, de Temporum Ratione, in his works, vol. ii. p. 81. 

(3) See Saxon Dictionary, voc. Gydena. 

(4) Alcuini vita S. Willebrord in his works, p. 1438., or in Sanct. Hist. Col. vol. vi. 
p. 130. Charles Martel conquered Radbod, and added the island (o his dominions, ibid. 

I. 9 
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That the Angles had a goddess whom they calle'd Herta, or mother 
Earth, we learn from Tacitus. He says, that in an island in the t)cean there 
was a grove, within which was a vehicle covered with a garment, which 
it was permitted to the priest alone to touch. The goddess was presumed 
to be within it, and was carried, by cows, with great veneration. Joy, 
festivity, and hospitality were then universal. Wars and weapons were 
forgotten, and peace and quiet reigned, then only known, then only loved, 
until the priest returned the goddess to her temple, satiated with mortal 
converse. The vehicle, the garment, and the goddess herself, were washed 
in a secret lake. Slaves ministered, who were afterwards drowned (i). 

The Saxons dreaded an evil being, whom they named Faul (2); some 
kind of female power they called an elf, who is very frequently used as a 
complimentary simile to their ladies. Thus Judith is said to be elf scinu, 
shining as an elf (5). They also venerated stones, graves, and fountains (4). 
The continental Saxons respected the lady Hera, a fancied being, who was 
believed to fly about in the air in the week after their Jule, or between 
our Christmas and Epiphany. Abundance was thought to follow her 
visit (5). We may add that Hilde, one of their terms for battle, seems to 
allude to a war-goddess of that name. 

That the Saxons had many idols, appears from several authors. Gregory, 
in the eighth century, addressing the old Saxons, exhorts them to abandon 
their idols, whether of gold, silver, brass, stone, or any other kind (6). 
Hama, Flinnus, Siba, and Zernebogus, or the black, malevolent, ill-omened 
deity, are said to have occupied part of their superstitions, but we canflot 
be answerable for more than their names (7). A Saxon Venus has been 
also mentioned ; she is exhibited as standing naked in a car, with myrtle 
round her head, a lighted torch in her breast, and the figure of the world 
in her right hand. But this description implies too much refinement in its 
allusions, and the authority is not decisive (8). 

The account of Crodus has stronger marks of authenticity ; it seems to 
have been preserved in the Brunswick Chronicle, from which more recent 
historians have taken their descriptions. The figure of Crodus was that of 

Saint Liudger, who died in 809, destroyed the temples of Fosete. See his life by Altfri- 
dus, who was alive in 848, in Act. Sanct. Bolland. March, torn. iii. p. 646. 

(1) Tacit, de Mor. German. 

(2) That Faul might not hurt, was part of one of their exorcisms. See Saxv Diet, voce 
Faul. 

(3) So Judith, p. 21. 

(4) See Meginhard. Conrad Usperg. Wilkins, 83. Linden. Gloss. 1473. 

(5) Gobelin ap. Meibom. Irminsula, p. 12. We may add thatBede, in bis commentary 
on Luke, mentions demons appearing to men as females, and to women as men, whom, 
he says, the Gauls call Dusii, the presumed origin of our word deuce. Hincmar, in 16 
Bib. Mag. 56 1. But he docs not say that these demons were part of the Saxon paganism. 
There were two personages feared in the North, whom we may mention here, as words 
from their names have become familiar to ourselves : one was Ochus Bocus, a magician 
and demon; the other was Neccu^, a malign deity who frequented the waters. If any 
perished in whirlpools, or by cramp, or bad swimming, he was thought to be seized by 
Neccus. Steel was supposed to expel him, and therefore all who bathed threw some 
little pieces of steel in the water for that purpose. Yerel. Suio-€rOth. p. 13. It is pro- 
bable that we here see the origin of hocus pocus, and Old Nick. 

(6) 16 Bib. Mag. 101. 

(7) Fabricius Hist. Sax. p. 62. Yerstigan describes the idol Flynt as the image of 
death in a sheet, holding a torch, and placed on a great flintrstone. He was also repre- 
sented as a man in a great cloak, with a lion on his head and shoulders, and carrying a 
torch. His figure was sometimes more deformed, with monstrous feet. It had a erown 
on its bead. Montf. Ant. Exp. c. 10. 

(8) Gyrajdus sayi he read of this idol in the Saxon histories. Vorm. Mon. p. 19. 
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an old man clothed in a white tunic, with a linen girdle, with floating ends. 
His head was uncovered ; his right hand held a vessel, full of roses and 
other flowers, swimming in water ; his left hand supported the wheel of a 
car; his naked feet stood on a rough scaly fish like a perch (1). It was 
raised on a pedestal. It was found on the Mount Hercinius, in the fortress . 
of Harsbourg, which was anciently called Satur-bourg (2), or the fortified 
hill of Satur. Hence this was probably the idol of Satur, from whom our 
Saturday is named (5). 

That the Saxons had the dismal custom of human sacrifices on some 
occasions pannot be doubted. Tacitus mentions it as a feature of aH the 
Germans, that on certain days they offered human victims to their chief deity. 
Sidonius attests that on their return from a depredation the Saxons immo- 
lated one tenth of their captives, selected by lot (4). We have already 
mentioned, that for sacrilege the off'ender was sacrificed to the god whose 
temple he had violated ; and Ennodius states of the Saxons, Heruli, and 
Francs, that they were believed to appease their deities with human blood (5). 
But whether human sacrifices were an established part of their superstitious 
ritual, or whether they were but an occasional immolation of captives or 
criminals, cannot be decided. Nor is the distinction material (6). 

Of the rites of the Anglo-Saxons we cannot learn many particulars. In the 
month of February they off'ercd cakes to their deities, which occasioned the 
month to be called Sol monath. September, from its religious ceremonies, 
was denominated Halig monath , the holy month . November was marked, as 
the month of sacrifices, Bloth monath, because at this period they devoted to 
their gods the cattle that they slew (7). As it was their custom to use du- 
ring the winter salted or dried meat, perhaps November, or Bloth monath, 
was the period when the winter provision was prepared and consecrated. 

Their celebrated festival of Geol, Jule, or Yule, which occurred at the 
period of our Christmas, was a combination of religion and conviviality. 
December was called erra Geola, or before the Geol. January was eftera 
Geola, or after it. As one of the Saxon names for Christmas day was Geola, 
or Geohol deg, it is likely that this was the time when the festival com- 
menced. This day was the first of their year ; and as Bede derives it 

(1) Albinus Nov. Sax. Hist. p. 70., and Fabricius, p. 6i. 

(2) Montfaucon Ant. Exp. c. lo. He says, that at the entrance of this fortress the 
place was, in his time, shown where this image stood. 

(3) The description of Prono, of the three-headed Trigia, of Porevith with five 
heads, and Svanto with four, of Radegast with a bull's head in liis breast, and an eagle 
on his head, mentioned by Montfaucon from Grosser's History ofLusatia, seems to 
be more Oriental than Teutonic, and may have come into Germany from the latter Sar- 
matian tribes. 

(4) Tac. de Moribus Germ. Sid. Apoll. ep. vi. lib. 8. Herodotus says of the Scythians, 
the presumed ancestors of the Saxons, that they sacrificed to Mars every hundredth man 
of their prisoners. Melp. 

(5) Ennodius in Mag. Bib. Pol. 15. p. 306. 

(6) Of the human sacrifices of the Northmen we have more express testimony. Dith- 
mar apud Steph. 92. says, that in Seland, in January, they slew ninety-nine men, and 
as many horses, dogs, and cocks, to appease their deities. Snorre mentions a king of 
Sweden who immolated nine of his sons to Odin, to obtain an extension of life, i. p. 34. 
He also stales that the Swedes sacrificed one of their sovereigns to Odin, to obtain plenty, 
ib. p. 56. When the famine began, oxen Vere offered up; in the following autumn, they 
proceeded lo human victims, and at last destroyed their king. Dudo Quint, says, they 
slew cattle and men in honour of Thor. For other instances of human sacrifices in the 
North, see Herv. Saga, 97.; Ara Frode, 63. 145.; Kristni Saga, 93. 

(7) Bede, de Temporum Ratione, p. 81. See a good description of a Danish sacrifice "^^ 
n Snorre, Saga Hak. God. c. 16. 
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from the turning Qf the sun, and the days beginning then to length- 
en (1) ; as it was also called mother night, and as their sun was worshipped 
as a female, I suspect that this was a festival dedicated to the sun. 

But the Saxon idol, whose celebrity on the Continent was the most 
eminent, was the Trminslla. (2). 

The name of this venerated idol has been spelt with varying orthography. 
The Saxon Chronicle, published at Mentz in 1492, calls it Armensula, which 
accords with the pronunciation of moctern Saxony. The appellation ad- 
hered to by Meibomius, the most elaborate investigator of this curious ob- 
ject of Saxon idolatry, is Irminsula (5). 

It stood at Eresberg, on the Diraele (4). This place the Saxon Chronicle 
above mentioned calls Alarsburg. The Rhyming Chronicle of the thirteenth 
century writes it Mersberg, which is the modern name (5). 

Its temple was spacious, elaborate, and magniGcent. The image was 
raised upon a marble column (6). 

The predominant figure was an armed warrior. Its right hand held a 
banner, in which a red rose was conspicuous ; its left presented a balance. 
The crest of its helmet was a cock ; on its breast was engraven a bear, and 
the shield depending from its shoulders exhibited a lion in a field full of 
flowers (7). The expressions of Adam of Bremen seem to intimate that it 
was of wood, and that the place where it stood had no roof. It was the lar- 
gest idol of all Saxony, and according to Rolwinck, a writer of the fifteenth 
century, whose authorities are not known to us, though the warlike image 
was the principal figure, three others were about it (8). From the chronicle 
called the Vernacular Chronicle, we learn that the other Saxon temples bad 
pictures of the Irminsula (9). 

Priests of both sexes attended the temple. The women applied themselves 
to divination and fortune-telling ; the men sacrificed, and often intermeddled 
with political affairs, as their sanction was thought to insure success. 

The priests of the Irminsula at Eresberg appointed the gow graven, the 
governors of the districts of continental Saxony. They also named the 
judges, who annually decided the provincial disputes. There were sixteen 
of these judges : the eldest, and therefore the chief, was called Gravius ; tlie 
youngest, Frono, or attendant; the rest were Freyerichter, or free judges. 
They had jurisdiction over seventy-two families. Twice a year, in April 
and October, the Gravius and the Frono went to Eresberg, and there made 
a placatory offering of two wax lights and nine pieces of money. If any of 
the judges died in the year, the event was notified to the priests, who, out 
of the seventy-two families, chose a substitute. In the open air, before the 
door of the person appointed, his elecdon was seven times announced to the 
people in a loud voice, and this was his inauguration. 

(i) Bede, dc Tcmporum Balionc. I sec that gyl sunne once occurs in a hymn, " Let 
the sun sliinc." See Diet. voc. Gyl. They who desire to see the opinions which 
have been given of the derivation of the Geol wilt be assisted by Hickes, Dissert. £p. 
p. 212, etc. 

(2) The most complete account of this idol is in the Irminsula Saxonica, by Henry Mei- 
bomius. It is in the third volume of the Rerum German. Hist, published by tbe t>vo 
Meibomii. 

(3) Mcibom. p. 6. It has been called Irminsulus, Irminsul, Irmindsul, Erminsul, Her' 
niansaul, Hormensul, Heruiesuel, Hermcnsul, and Adurmensul, ibid. 

(4) Ibid. c. ii. p. 6. (5) Ibid. p. 7. (6) Ibid. o. iii. p. 8. 

(7) Ibid. p. 9. The particular descriptions of this idol are all taken from the Saxon 
Chronicle printed ad Mentz. 

(8) Meibom. c. iii. p. 9, (9) Ibid. 
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In the hour of battle, the priests took their favoaritc image from its co- 
lumn, and carried itlo the field. After the conflict, captifes and the coward- 
ly of their own army were immolated to the idol (1). Meibomius states 
two stanzas of an ancient song, in which the son of a Saxon king, who had 
lost a battle, complains that he was delivered to the priest to be sacri- 
ficed (2). He adds, that, according to some writers, the ancient Saxons, and 
chiefly their military, on certain solemn days, clothed in armour, and bran- 
dishing iron cestus, rode round the idol, and, sometimes dismounting to 
kneel before it, bowed down and murmured out their prayers for help and 
victory (5). 

To whom this great image was erected, is a question full of uncer- 
tainty. Because £^/xm; approached the sound of Irminsul, and Ape that of 
Eresbergh, it has been referred to Mars and Mercury (4). Some consi- 
dered it a inemorial of the celebrated Arminius (5) ; and one has laboured 
to prove that it was an hieroglyphical effigy, intended for no deity in 
particular (6). 

In 77^^ this venerated object of Saxon superstition was thrown down and 
broken, and its fane destroyed, by Charlemagne. For three days the work 
of demolition was carried on by one part of the army, while the other re- 
mained under arms. Its immense wealth and precious vessels were distri- 
buted to the conquerors, or devoted to pious uses (7). 

The fate of the column of the image after its eversion may be noticed (8). 
It was thrown into a waggon, and buried on the Weser, in a place where 
Corbey afterwards stood . It was found again in the reign after Charlemagne, 
and was transported beyond the Weser. The Saxons attempting to rescue 
it, a battle ensued on the spot, which was afterwards called Armensula, from 
the incident. The Saxons were repulsed, and, to prevent further chances, 

(1) Meib. c. iii. p. lO. Tacitus mentions generally of the Germans, that they detached 
their idols and banners firom their sacred groves, and carried them to the field of battle. 
Germ. s. 7. 

(2) The verses are,— 

Sol ich nun in Gottes fronen he'nde 

In meinen aller l[)esten tagen 

G«ben werden, und sterben so eleo^fi 

Das miisz ich wol bocblich klagen. 

W^en mlr das glucke foget hette 

Des streltes einen guten ende, 

Derffte ich nicht leisten diese wettd 

Netzen mit blut die hire wende. Heibom. p. 10. 

(3) Meibom. p. ii. (4) Ibid. c. v. p. 11. 

(5) The names to this supposition are very respectable. 

(6) Joannes Goropius Beccanius is the person '^hose reveries are given at length in 
Meibomius, 13— 17. We may suggest as a new opinion, that Hermansiil literally ex- 
presses " The Pillar of the Lord the Moon, or of the Lord Man," whom the Germans, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, revered. As the moon was a male deity, Mannus and the moon may 
have been the same person. From the inscription mentioned below, it was clearly their 
war god. The similarity between Irmlnand ^pf*H may have led Tacitus to mention that 
the Germans chiefly worshipped Mercury, s. 9. 

(7) Meibom. p. 18. The image is said to have been long preserved in the monastery 
at Corbey. It then bore this inscription ; " Formerly 1 was the leader and god of ihe 
Saxons. The people of war adored me. The nat^pn who w orshipped me governed the 
field of battle." Ibid. 

(8) It was about eleven feet long, and the circumference of the base was about twelve 
cubits. The base was of rude stone, or of gravel stone. The column was marble, of a 
light red colour. Its belts were of orichaichus; the upper and lower gilt, and also the one 
between these and the crown, which is also gilt, as is the upper circle incumbent on it, 
which has three heroic verses. The whole work was surrounded with iron rails, den- 
tated to preserve it from injury. Afeibom. p. 3i. He has given a plale of it. 
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the column was liastily thrown into the Inner. A church being afterwards 
built in the vicinity, at Ilillesheim, it was conveyed into it after much re- 
ligious lustration, and placed in the choir, where it long served to hold 
their lights at their festivals (1). For many ages it remained neglected and 
forgotten, till at length Meibomius saw it, and a canon of the church, 
friendly to his studies, had its rust and discoloration taken off (2). 

Idolatrous nations are eminently superstitious. The proneness of man- 
kind to search into futurity attempts its gratification, in the eras of igno- 
rance, by the fallacious use of auguries, lots, and omens. 

All the German nations were addicted to these absurdities; and the 
account which Tacitus relates of them generally is applied by Meginhard 
to the ancient Saxons. They were infatuated to believe that the voices 
and flights of birds were interpreters of the Divine will. Horses were sap- 
posed to neigh from celestial inspiration, and they decided their public 
deliberations by the wisdom of lots. They cut a small branch of a fruit- 
tree into twigs, marked them, and scattered them at random on a white 
vest. The priest, if it were a public council, or the father, at a private 
consultation, prayed, gazed at heaven, drew each three times, and inter*- 
preted according to the mark previously impressed. If the omen were 
adverse, the council was deferred (5). 

To explore the fate of an impending battle, they selected a captive of the 
nation opposing, and appointed a chosen Saxon to fight with him. They 
judged of their future victory or defeat by the issue of this duel (4). 

The notion which, from Chaldea, pervaded both East and West, that the 
celestial luminaries influenced the fortunes of mankind, operated power- 
fully on the Saxon mind. Affairs were thought to be undertaken with better 
chance on peculiar days, and the full or new moon was the indication of 
the auspicious season (5). 

Magic, the favourite delusion of ignorant man, the invention of his pride 
or malignity, or the resort of his imbecility, prevailed among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Even one of their kings chose to meet the Christian missionaries 
in the open air, because he fancied that magical arts had peculiar power 
within a house (6). 

Of the speculative principles of the Anglo-Saxon Paganism we have no 
written evidence. But of the religion of the Northmen, which prevailed 
in or near the parts which the Angles and Saxons inhabited about the 
Elbe, and was the religion of the Northmen colonies of England, we have 
sufficient documents remaining. In these we probably contemplate the 
substance of the faith of our rude forefathers. In some respects the po- 
lytheism of the North was one of the most rational forms of its erroneous 
theory; and, though inferior in taste and imagination, displays on the 
whole a vigour and an improvement of mind beyond the classical my- 

(1) Meibom. p. 19. and p. 31. 

(2) Ibid. p. 19. Our ancient Irmin-street has been lately conjectured to have been de- 
rived rrom the name of this idol. If so, the inference would be reasonable that it was 
worshipped also in England. 

CS) Tacit, de Morib. Germ, and Meginhard, p. 39.; and see Bede, p. 144. 147. In the 
law of the Frisians there is a curious order of determining by lot, with twigs, who was 
guilty of a homicide, when it occurred in a popular tumult. See it in Lindenb. i. 
p. 496. Alfred, in his version of Bede, says, they hluton mid tanum, Uiey cast lots with 
twigs, p. 624. 

(4) Meginhard, p. 39. (5) Ibid. (6) Bede, i. c. 25. p. 61. 
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thology . The Edda, thougli wilder, has better theology than much of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. 

It is remarkable, that the Northmen venerated three principal supreme 
deities connected with each other by relationship. Odin, whom they called 
All-fathpr, or the Universal Parent; Freya, his wife, and their son Thor. 
Idols of these three were placed in their celebrated temple at Upsal (1). 
Of these the Danes, Hke the Anglo-Saxons, paid the highest honours 
to Odin ; the Norwegians and Icelanders to Thor ; and the Swedes to 
Freya (2). 

In the system of the Northmen's religion, we see the great principles of 
the ancient theism, mingled with the additions of allegory, polytheism, and 
idolatry. Odin's first name is the All-father, though many others were 
subjoined to this in the process of time. He is described in the Edda as 
the First of the Gods : '^ Be lives for ever : he governs all his kingdom, 
both the small parts and the great : he made heaven, and the earth, and the 
air : he made man, and gave him a spirit which shall live even after the 
body shall have vanished. Then the just and the well-deserving shall dwell 
with him in a place called Gimle ; but bad men shall go to Hela (5). '' In 
other parts it adds, — *'When the All-faiher sits on his supreme throne, he 
surveys with his eyes all the world and the manners of all men (4). " — 
*' Odin is the first and the most ancient : he governs all things ; and though 
the rest of the gods are powerful, yet they serve him as children iheir 
father. He is called All-father, because he is the father of all the gods (5). " 
Thor is represented as the son of Odin and Freya, and the Earth is called 
Odin's daughter(6]. 

They had some remarkable traditions preserved in their ancient Voluspa. 
One, that the earth and heavens were preceded by a state of nonentity (7). 
Another, that at a destined period the earth and all the universe would be 
destroyed by fire. This catastrophe was connected with a being, that was 
to direct it, whom they called Surtur, or the black one (8). Till this day, 
Loke, their principle of evil, was to remain in the cave and in chains of 
iron to which he was consigned (9). A new world is to emerge at this 
period ; the good will be happy (10). The gods will sit in judgment, and the 
wicked will be condemned to a dreary habitation (11) . The Edda ends witli 
a description of this final period, wich presents it to us in a more detailed 
shape : — 

(1) Ad. Brem. 

(2) Mallet. Non. Antiq. vol. i. p. 97. So in the EddaGangler is represented as behold- 
ing three thrones, each above the other. The lowest was called the lofty one; the second 
is equal; the highest was named ** the third.^ Suppl. Nor. Ant. vol. ii. p. 282. 

(3) Edda, Hist. Prim. p. 283. See the twelve names given to Odin, p. ^5. and forty-sii 
in p. 305. 

(4) Edda, Hist. Sext. p. 292. (5) Edda, Hist. Duod. p. 305. (6) Edda, p. 292. 

(7) The words of the Voluspa are,—" At the beginning of time there was nothing : nei- 
ther land, nor sea, nor foundations below. The earth was nowhere to be found : nor 
the heaven above. There was an infinite abyss, and grass nowhere." Edda, HisL 
Prim. p. 284. 

(8) The Edda thus describes him : " First of all was Mnspells-heim. It is lucid, glow- 
ing, and impervious to strangers. There Surtur rules, and sits in the extremity of the 
earth. Ue holds a flaming sword, and will come at the end of the world and conquer all 
the gods, and burn the unwise/' Edda, p. 286. The most ancient and oracular Voluspa 
speaks of this period. See it annexed to the Appendix. Its latter part alludes to these 
incidents. 

(9) Edda, p. 347. (10) See the Voluspa in the last stanza. 
(u) The same events are mentioned in the Vaflhmdntemal, Edd. Sem. p. 28—33. 
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" Snow will rush Trom al) the quarters of the world. Three winters Without a summer 
ivill he followed hy three others, and then wars will pervade the whole world. Brother, 
father, son, will perish by each other's hands. The wolf will devour the sun; another, 
the moon. The stars will fall from heaven. The earth trembles. Mountains and trees 
are torn up. The sea rushes over the earth. Midgard the great serpent hastens over it. 
The ship made of the nails of dead men floats. The giant Hrymer is its pilot. The vrolf 
Fcnris opens his enormous mouth; the lower jaw touching the earth, the upper, the hea- 
vens. The serpent breathes poison over heaven, and the sons of Muspell ride forward : 
Surtur leads them. Before him, behind him, a glowing Are spreads. His sword radiates 
lilie the sun. From their course the bridge of heaven is broken. They move towards a 
plain, and Fenris and Midgard follow. There Loke and Hrymer meet Jlhem with all the 
infernal genii. The hosts of the sons of Muspell glitter round. Ueimdal sounds vehe- 
mently his tremendous trumpet to awaken the gods. Odin consolls. The ash Ygdrasil 
trembles. £very thing in heaven and earth is in fear. The gods and heroes arm. Odin, 
with his golden helmet, moves against Fenris. Thor assails Midgard. Frey falls beaten 
down by Surtur. The dog Gamier attacks Tyr, and both perish. Thor kills the serpent, 
but dies also. And the wolf devours Odin. Yidar seizes the monster's )aws, and at last 
rends them asunder. Loke and Heimdal slay each other. Surtur then darts his flames 
over all the earth, and the whole universe is consumed (i)." 

These traditions correspond ^ith the idea mentioned in the beginning of 
this work, that the barbaric nations of Europe have sprung from the branches 
of more civilized states. 

Allegory, disturbed imagination, mysticism, and perverted reasoning, 
have added to these traditions many wild and absurd tales, whose meaning 
we cannot penetrate. The formation of Nifl-heira, or bell, from whose ri- 
vers came frozen vapours ; and Muspeil-heim, or the world of fire, firom 
which lightning and flames issued. The gelid vapours melting from the 
heat into drops : one of these becoming the giant Ymer (2), and another, the 
cow ^dumla, to nourish him, who, by licking off the rocks their salt and 
hoar frost, became a beautiful being, from whose son Bore, their Odin, and 
the gods proceeded (5) ; while from the feet'of the wicked Ymer sprang the 
Giants of the Frost. The sons of Bore slayingYmer, and so much blood 
issuing from his wounds as to drown all the families of the Giants of the 
Frost, excepting one who was preserved in his bark (4). The recreation of 
the earth from the flesh of Ymer ; his perspiration becoming the seas ; his 
bones the mountains ; his hair the vegetable races; his brains the clouds ; 
and his head the heavens (5). All these display that mixture of reasoning 
to account for tlie origin of things ; of violent allegory to express its deduc- 
tions; of confused tradition, and distorting fancy, which the mythologies of 
most nations exhibit. 

AVe have already remarked, that the general term used by the Anglo- 
Saxons to express the Deity in the abstract was God, which also implied the 
Good. This identity of phrase carries the imagination to those primeval 
times, when the Divine Being was best known to his creatures by his gra- 
cious attributes, was the object of Iheir love, and was adored for his bene- 
ficence. But when they departed from the pure belief of the first eras, and 
bent their religion to suit their habits, new reasonings, and their wishes, 
then systems arose, attempting to account for the production of things, with- 
out his preceding eternity or even agency, and to describe his own origi- 
nation and destruction. Hence the Northmen cosmogonists taught the rising 
of I he world of frost from the north, and of the world of fire from the south; 
a formation by their united agency of a race of evil beings through Ymer, 

(i) Kdda, last chapter, p. 347—350. It then proceeds to describe the new \vorId. 
(2) Edda, Hist. Tert. p. 288. (3) Edda, Hist. Quart. 289. 

(4) Edda, Hist. Quin. p. 290. He was called Bergelmer. 

(5) The ancient verse, cjuoled in Edda, p. 291. 
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and of deities through the cow ^dumla ; a warfare between the divine and 
the wicked race ; the death of Ymer ; the fabrication of the earth and heaven 
out of his body ; and the final coming of the powers of the world of fire to 
destroy all things, and even the deities themselves. The mixture of materia- 
lism , atheism, and superstition visible in these i|otions, shows the divergeney 
of the human mind from its first great truths, and its struggles to substitute 
its own phantoms and perverted reasonings instead. All polytheism and my- 
thology sBBHUobe an attempted compromise between scepticism and super- 
stition :the natural process of the mind beginning to know, resolved to ques- 
tion, unattending to its ignorance, and solving its doubts by its fancies, or 
concealing them by its allegories ; and shaping its faith to suit its inclinations. 

The most formidable feature of the ancient religion of the Anglo-Saxons, 
as of all the Teutonic nations, was its separation from the pure and bene- 
volent virtues of life, and its indissoluble union with war and violence. 
It condemned the faithless and the perjured ; but it represented their Su- 
preme Deity as the father of combats and slaughter, and made those his 
favourite children who fell in the field of battle. To them ho assigned the 
heavenly Valhall and Vingolfa, and promised to salute tliem after their 
death as his heroes (1). This tenet sanctified all the horrors of war, and 
connected all the hopes, energies, and passions of humanity with its con- 
tinual prosecution. 

As the nation advanced in its active intellect, it began to be dissatisfied 
with its mythology. Many in(Mcations exist of this spreading alienation (2), 
which prepared the Northern mind for the reception of the nobler truths of 
Christianity, though at first averse from them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Menolory and Lltoratora of the Pa fan Saxoni. 

In their computation of time our ancestors reckoned by nights instead of 
days, and by winters instead of years. Their months were governed by 
the revolution of the moon. They began their year from the day which we 
celebrate as Christmas-day (5), and that night they called Moedrenech, or 

(1) Edda, Hist. Duod. p. 304. 

(2) Bartholin has collected some instances which are worth the attention of those who 
study the history of human nature. One warrior says, that he trusted more to his 
strength and his arms than to Thor and Odin. Another exclaims: "1 belicTe not in 
images and daemons. 1 have travelled over many places, and have met giants and 
monsters, hut they never conquered me. Therefore 1 have hitherto trusted to my own 
strength and courage." To a Christian who interrogated him, one of these lighters 
boasted, that he knew no religion, but relied on his own powers. For the same reason a 
father and his sons refused to sacrifice to the idols. When the king of Norway asked 
Gaukathor of what religion he was, he answered, "I am neither Christian nor heathen; 
neither I nor my companions have any other religion than to trust to ourselves and our 
good fortune, which seem to be quite sufficient for us.'' Many others are recorded to 
have given similar answers ; despising their idols, yet not favouring Christianity. Another 
is mentioned as taking rather a middle path : — ^'1 do not wish to revile the gods ; but 
Freya seems to me to be of no importance. Neither she nor Odin are any thing to us." 
See Bartholin de Cans. p. 79 — 81. 

(3) The Francs began the year in the autumnal season ; for Alcuin writes to Charle- 
magne.—"! wonder why your youths begia tb« legitimate year from the month of 
September." Oper. p. 1496, 
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mother night, from the Tvorship or ceremonies, as Bede imagines, in which, 
unsleeping, they spent it. In the common years, they appropriated three 
lunar months to each of the four seasons. When their year of thirten 
months occurred, they added the superfluous month to their summer season, 
and by that circumstance had then three months of the name of Lida, 
which occasioned these years of thirteen months to be called Tri-Iadi. 
The names of their months were these : — 

Giuli, or nftera Geola, answering to our January. 



Sol monath 


February. 


Rhed monath 


March. 


Eostur monath 


AprU. 


Trl-milchi 


May. 


Lida 


June. 


Lida 


July. 


Weird, or Wenden monath 


August. 


Halig monath 


September. 


Wyntyr fylleth 


October. 


Bloth monath 


November. 


Giuli, or aerra Geola (before Geol) 


December. 



They divided the year into two principal parts, summer and winter. 
The six months of the longer days were applied to the summer portion, 
the remainder to winter. Their winter season began at their month wyntyr 
fylleth, or October. The full moon in this month was the era or the com- 
mencement of this season, and the words wyntyr fylleth were meant to 
express the winter full moon. 

The reason of the names of their months of Sol monath, Rhed monath, 
Eostur monath, Halig monath, and Bloth monath, we have already explained. 
Bede thus accounts for the others : 

Tri-milchi expressed that their cattle were then milked three times a day. 
Lida, signifies mild or navigable, because in these months the serenity of 
the air is peculiarly favourable to navigation. AYenden monath implies that 
the month was usually tempestuous. The months of Geola were so called 
because of the turning of the sun on this day, and the diminution of the 
length of the night (1). One of the months preceded this change, the other 
followed it. 

It has been much doubted whether the Angb-Saxons had the tise of 
letters when they possessed themseliies of England. It is certain that no 
specimen of any Saxon writing, anterior to their conversion to Christianity, 
can be produced. It cannot therefore be proved that they had letters by 
any direct evidence, and yet some reasons may be stated which make it not 
altogether safe to assert too positively, that our ancestors were ignorant of 
the art of writing in their pagan state. ^ 

1st. Alphabetical characters were used by the Northern nations on the 
Baltic before they received Christianity (2), and the origin of these is ascribed 
to Odin, who heads the genealogies of the ancient Saxon chieftains as well 
as those of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark ; and who is stated to have settled 

(1) This valuable account or the Saxon year is in Bede^ de Temporum Ratione, In the 
second volume of his works, in the edition or Cologne, p. 8i. Other Saxon menologict 
may be seen in Wanley, 185. and 109; and a comparative ono of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Francs, Icelanders, Danes, and Swedes, is in Hickes's Gram. Anglo-Sax. p. 214. 

(2) I would not attribute to the Runic letters an extravagant antiquity, but the inscrip- 
tions on rocks, etc. copied by Wormius in his Literature Runicae, and by Stephanius, in 
his notes on Saxo, proved that the Northerns used them before they received Gbristianity. 
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in Saxony before he advanced to the Ndrth (4). Either the pagan Saxons 
were acquainted with the Ranic characters, or they were introduced in the 
North after the fifth century, when the Saxons came to Britain, and before 
the middle of ihe sixth, when they are mentioned by Forlunatus, which is 
contrary to the history and traditions of the Scandinavian nations, and to 
probability. We may remark, that Run is used in Anglo-Saxon (2), as 
Runar in the Icelandic, to express letters or characters (5). It is true that 
Odin used the runae for the purpose of magic, and that in Saxon run-craeftig, 
or skill in runae, signifies a mfgician (4); but the magical application of 
characters is no argument against their alphabetical nature, because many 
of the foolish charms which our ancestors and other nations have re- 
spected, have consisted, not merely of alphabetical characters, but even of 
words (5). 

2d. The passage of Venantius Fortunatus, written in the middle of the 
sixth century, attests that the Runic was used for the purpose of writing in 
his time. He says, 

The barbarous Runse is painted on ashen tablets. 
And what the papyrus sajs a smooth rod effects (6). 

Now as the Ariglo -Saxons were not inferior in civilization to any of the 
barbarous nations of the North, it cannot be easily supposed that they 
were ignorant of Runic characters (7), if their neighbours used them. 

5d. Though it cannot be doubted that the letters of our Saxon MSS. 
written after their conversion are of Roman origin, except only two, the th, p, 
and the w, the thorn and the wen, yet these two characters are allowed by the 
best critics to be of Runic (8] parentage ; and if this be true, it would show 
that the Anglo-Saxons were acquainted with Runic as well as with Roman 
characters when they commenced the handwriting that prevails in their MSS. 

4th. If the Saxons had derived the use of letters from the Roman eccle- 
siastics, it is probable that they would have taken from the Latin language 
the words they used to express them. Other nations so indebted, have 
done this. To instance from the Erse language : — 

(i) Snorre, Tnglinga Saga. 

(2) So Cedmon uses the word, run blth gerecenod, p. 73. ; hw»t seo run bude, p. 86. ; 
that he to him the letters should read and explain, hwet seo run bude, p. 90. ; he had be- 
fore said, in his account of Daniel and Belshazzar, that the angel of the Lord wrattha in 
wage worda gerynu baswe bocftafas, p. 90. 

(3) Scbilter's Thesaurus, vol. iii. p. 693. 

(4) Thus Cedmon says, the run-cneflige men could not read the hand-writing till Da- 
niel came, p. 90. 

(5) One passage in a Saxon MS. confirms this idea : " Then asked the ealdorman the 
heftling, whether through drycrest, or through rynstafes, he had broken his bdnds; and 
he answered that he knew nothing of this craft." Vesp. D. i4. p. i32. Nowrynstafes 
means literally ryn letters. We may remark, that the Welsh word for alphabet is coel 
bren, which literally means the tree or wood of Omen ; and see the Saxon description of 
the northern Runse, in Uickes's Gram. Aug. Sax. p. 135. 

(6) Ven. Fortun. lib. vi. p. 1814. Ed. Mag. Bib. tom. viii. 

(7) There are various alphabets of the Runae, but their differences are not very great. 
I consider those characters to be most interesting which have been taken ftom the ancient 
inscriptions remaining in the North. Wormius gives these, Lit. Run. p. 58. Hickes, in 
his Gram. Anglo-Isl. c. i. gives several Runic alphabets. 

(S) The Saxons used two characters for th' t5 and b. Of these the first seems to be a 
Roman capital, with a small hyphen. Astle, in his History of Writing, p. 7. and 8., gives 
this d. The other, J), is the Runic d. See Wormius, p. 58. The Runic d, in some dia- 
lects, was pronounced th : so dus, a giant, or spectre of the woods, as given by Wor- 
mius, p. 94., is by other writers written thus. 
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For book, they have leabhar, from liber, 

letler, liter (i), lilera. 

,^ ,.^ ( scriobham, scribere. 

to write, I 

V grafaip, ypA^oo. 

writing, sgriobhadh, scriptura. 



'«"«*' or.] '««-• 



But nations who had knourn letters before they became acquainted with 
Roman literature would have indigenous terms to express them. 

The Saxons have such terms. The most common word by which the 
Anglo-Saxons denoted alphabetical letters was staef ; plural, stsefa . Elfric, in 
his Saxon Grammar, so uses it (2). The copy of the Saxon coronation oath 
begins wilh, ** This writing is written, staef be staefe (letter by letter) from 
that writing which Dunstan, archbishop, gave to our lord a: Kingston (5)." 
In the same sense the word is used in Alfred's translation of Bede (4), and 
in the Saxon Gospels (5). It is curious to find the same word so applied in 
the Runic mythology. In the Yaflhrudis-mal, one of the odes of the an- 
cient Edda of Semund, it occurs in the speech of Odin, who says '' fornum 
stavfom *' in the ancient letters (6). 

The numerous compound words derived firom staef, a letter, sho^ it to 
have been a radical term in the language, and of general application. 

Stffif-ereft, the art of letters. 

Slxfen-ro\y, the alphabet. 

Stxf-gefeg, a syllable. 

Stffiflic, learned. 

St«fnian, to teach letters. 

Stief-plega, a game at letters. 

Staef-wise, wise in letters. 

Stffifes-heafod, the head of the letters. 

Stsfa-nama, the names of the letters. 

The same word was also used like the Latin litera, to signify an 
epistle (7). 

The art of using letters, or writing, is also expressed in Saxon by a verb 
not of Roman origin. The Saxon term for the verb to write, is not, like 
the Erse expression, from the Latin scribere, but is " awritan '* or 
'' gewritan. ^* This verb is formed from a similar noun of the same mean- 
ing as staef. The noun is preserved in the Maeso-Gothic, where writs signifies 
" a letter. " 

In like manner the Saxons did not derive their word for book from the 
Latin liber; they expressed it by their own term, " hoc," as the Northerns 
called it** bog." 

I do not mean to assert indiscriminately, that whenever a word indi- 

(i) In the Erse Testament, Greek letters are expressed by litricliibh Greigis. I^uke, 
xxiii. 38. 
(2) Cotton. Lib. Julius, A. 2. (3) Cotton. Lib. Cleop. B. 13. 

(4) Bede, 615. 633. (5) John, Yii. 15. Luke, xxiii. 38« 

(6) Edda Semund, p. 3. In the Icelandic Gospels, for Latin and Hebrew letters we have 
Latiniskum aad Ebreskum bokstefum. Luke, xxiii. 38. The Franco-theotisc, for letters, 
has a similar compound word, bok-staven. 

(7) When a letter or authoritative document is mentioned in Saxon, the expressions 
applied to it are not borrowed from the- Latin, as scrlptum, mandatum, epistola, and 
such like; but it is said, " Honorius sent the Scot a ge-writ," Sax. Ch. 39.; desired the 
Pope with his ge-writ to confirm it, ib. 38. So Alfk'ed, translating Bede, says, *' The 
Pope sent to Augustin pallium and ge-writ," i. c. 39.; here borrowing from the Latin the 
pallium, a thing known to them from the Romans, but using a native Saxon term to ex- 
press the word epistle, 
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gcnous in a language is used to express writing, it is therefore to be 
inferred that the people using that language have also letters; because it 
may so happen that the wori[J may not have been an indigenous term for 
letters, but for something else ; and may have been applied to express 
letters only analogically or metaphorically. To give an instance : the 
Indians of New England expressed letters, or writing, by the terms wus- 
sukwhonk, or wussukwheg (1). But the Indians Ijad no letters nor writing 
among them : whence then had they these words? The answer is, that 
they were in the habit of painting their faces and their garments, and when 
we made them acquainted with writing, they applied to it their word for 
painting (2). But though they could figuratively apply their term for 
j)ainting to express writing, they had nothing to signify a book, and there- 
fore it was necessary to ingraft our English word ** book " into their lan- 
guage for that purpose (5). 

On the whole, I am induced to believe that the Anglo-Saxons were not 
unacquainted with alphabetical characters when they came into England. 
However this may be, it is certain that if they had ancient letters, they 
ceased to use them after their conversion. It was the invariable policy of 
the Roman ecclesiastics to discourage the use of the Runic characters, be- 
cause they were of pagan origin, and had been much connected with ido- 
latrous superstitions (4). Hence, as soon as the Christian clergy acquired 
influence in the Saxon octarchy, all that appeared in their literature was in 
the character which they had formed from the Romans. 

AVe know nothing of the compositions of the Anglo-Saxons in their pagan 
state. Tacitus mentions generally of the Germans, that they had ancient 
songs (5), and therefore we may believe that the Anglo-Saxons were not 
without them. Indeed,. Dunstan is said to have learned the vain songs of 
his countrymen in their pagan state ; and we may suppose, that if such 
compositions had not been in existence at that period, Edgar would not 
have forbidden m^, on festivals, to sing Heathen songs (6). But none of 
these have survived to us. If they were* ever committed to writing, it was 
on wood, or stones; indeed their word for book (hoc) expresses a beech- 
tree, and seems to allude to the matter of which their earliest books were 
made (7). The poets of barbarous ages usually confide the little effusions 

(1) Thus in Ihc Indian Bible, " and this writing Vfus 'VN'rittcn," Dan. v. 2i. is rendered, 
kah yeh wussukwheg unussukkuh whosu ; ^* and this is the writing (hat was written," 
kah yeh wussukwhouk ne adt tannus-sukuh whosik, ih. v. 25. " Darius signed the wri- 
ting," Darius sealham wussuk whosuonk, vi. 9. " And the writing was," wussuk t^rlionk 
no, John, \ix. 19. 

(2) Thus wussukhosu was a painted coat. William's Key to the Language of America, 
p. 184. ed. 1643, and see his remark, p. 6i. The Malays, wlio have borrowed ihcir letters 
from other nations, have used the same analogy. Their word " to write" is toolis, which 
also signilies to paint. See liowison's Malay Dictionary. 

(3) Hence the translator was obliged to express, ** (his is the book of the generation" by 
uppometuongane hook, Malt. i. i. So, " I have found the book of the law," nunnamteoh 
naumatue book, 2 Kings, xxii. 8. ** Hilkiah gave the book," Hilkiah aninnumauau book, 
ibid. V. 9. 

(4) The Swedes were persuaded by the Pope, in looi, to lay aside the Runic letters, 
and to adopt the Roman in their stead. They were gradually abolished in Denmark, and 
afterwards in Iceland. 

(5) De Moribus German. (6) Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. p. 83. 

(7) Wormius infers, that pieces of wood cut from the beech-tree were the ancient nor- 
thern books. Lit. Run. p. 6. Saxo Grammaticus mentions, that Fengo's ambassadors 
look with them literas ligno insculptas, " because," adds Saxo," that was formerly a ce- 
lebrated kind of material to write upon," lib. iii. p. 52. Resides the passage formerly 
cited from Fortunatus, we may notice another, in which he speaks of the bark at used to 
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of their genius to the care of tradition. They are seldom preserved in 
writing till literature becomes a serious study ; and therefore we may easily 
believe, that if the Anglo-Saxons had alphabetical characters, they were 
much more used for divinations, charms, and funeral inscriptions, than 
for literary compositions. 



This Poem is frequently quoted in the Edda of Snorre, as a competent 
authority, and is therefore much more ancient. It is thought to have been 
compiled from preceding traditions by Saemund, who lived about a hundred 
years before Snorre. As it has never appeared in English before, and is 
very little known in Europe, and is the most ancient record of the traditions 
of the Northmen which has yet been found, a translation of it will be added 
here. It is obscure and difficult, and the meaning is not always indispu- 
table. I have made the version as literally as possible, and as well as I 
can understand it, but in some parts all the interpretations of it differ. 
Bartholin has sometimes rather paraphrased than translated his extracts. 
Its best commentary is Snorre's Edda. The name Voluspa implies the 
oracle or prophecy of Vola. This Sibyl of the North expresses in it, though 
with rapid conciseness, the great outlines of the most ancient Northern 
Mythology. The Voluspa and the Edda are. two great repositories of the 
oldest and most venerated traditions of Pagan Scandinavia. The Voluspa 
opens abruptly, and most probably represents many of the ancient Saxon 
traditions or imaginations. 

Be silent, I pray, all holy creatures ! 
Greater or small ! sons or Heimdallar ! 
I will tell of the devices of Valfodur; 
The ancient discourses of men •' the earliest I know. 

1 know the giants; the early born; 
They who formerly instructed me. 
I know there are nine worlds, and nine supports. 
And the great centre under the earth. 

In the era of the ages where Ymer was dwelling. 
There was no sand nor sea, 

Nor winds on a vast ocean. , 

Earth yet was not; nor the heaven above. 
*• Only the abyss of chaos ; and no grass. 

Before Bur had raised up the meadows, 
And had enlarged Midgard, 
The sun shone round the south, 
And the ground produced its green fruits. 

The sun from his noon, threw out the moon 
With his right hand, over the steeds of heaven. 
The sun knew not where should be bis palaces .- 
The moon knew not where should be her home : 
The stars knew not where would be their station. 

contain characters. See Worm. p. 9, who says, that no wood more abounds in Den- 
mark than the beech, nor is any more adapted to receive impressions, ib. p. 7. In 
Welsh, gwydd, a tree, or wood, is used to denote a book. Thus Gwilym Tew talks of 
reading the gwydd. Owen's Diet. voc. Gwydd. 
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Then all the Deities moved to their royal stools : 
The stupendously-holy Gods considered these things : 
They gave names to Uie ifight and to the twilight, 
They called the morning and mid*<iay so ; 
And bade the rise and the course of the year to begin. 

The Asae met on the fields of Ida, 
And framed their images and temples. 
They placed the furnaces. They created money. 
They made tongs and iron tools. 

They played at dice. They were merry. 
No vicious desire of gold arose among them. 
Till three of the Thursa Yirgips come, 
Two very powerful from Jotnn-heim. 

The Gods then went to their divine stools. 
Inquiring of the Holy Deities, this, — 
Who ought to be the Lord of the Duerga, (the dwarfs,) 
Or to create them 
From Bruner's blood, and the legs of Blavis ? 

There Motsogner obtained the pre-eminence 
Of all the Duerga. Durin, the next. 
They made many images of men, 
Dwarfs on the earth, as Durin said. 

Kor and Nidi ; the northern ; the southern; 
The east ; the west ; the hidden Althiofl, * 

Bivor and Bavor ; Bumbur ; Nori, 
An, and Anar ; Ae ; the mead of knowledge. 

Veigur and Gandalfur ; Yindalfur ; Thraim ; 
Theckur; Thorinn; Thror; Litur and Vitur; 
Nar and Nyradur. Now I have the dwarfs, 
The violent and the placid, rightly enumerated. 

Fili ; Kill j Fundinn ; Nali ; 
Heiti ; Vili ; Hanar ; Svior ; 
Frar ; Hornbore ; Flogur ; Lone j 
Aurvangur, and Eikinskialldi. 

It is time that the dwarfs 
From the family of Dualin 
Should be reckoned by the kindreds of the people. 
For an auspicious year ; 
They go out from the rocks above ground, 
To the seats of the husbandmen ; 
The sea of the ploughs. 

There was Draupner and Dolgkrasir : 
Har ; Haugspere ; Hlevangur ; Gloe ; 
Skry ver ; Virvir ; Skafidur ; Ai ; * ^ 

Alfur; Ingve of Eikinskialldr; 

Falur ; Frosti ; Fidur ; Sinnar ; ^ 

Dore ; Ore ; Dufar ; Andvere ; 
Heph ; Fili ; Haar ; Sviar ; 
This will be manifest while people live ; 
The number of their descendants will value it. 

Until three came from tliis troop. 
The powerful and rich Ass, to their home. 
They found in the land weak and unwarlike ones. 
Ask and Embla, without a destiny. 

These had then no soul ; they had then no reason; 
No blood ; no senses ; no good colour. 
Odin gave them a soul. Hsenir gave reason ; 
Lodur gave them blood and a good complexion. 

I know that an ash existed called Ygdrasil : 
Its lofty file covered with whUe eUj. 
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Then comes the rain that falls in the valleys ; 
It stands always green over Ordar-brunne (t). , 

Then came the much-knowing virgins; 
Three, from that sea 
Which extends over the oak : 
One is called Urd ( necessity ) ; 
Another Yerdando ( the possible ) ; 
The third Skulld (2). 
They engrave on the shield ; 
They appoint laws, they chusc laws 
For the sons of Uie ages ; 
The fates of mankind. 

This one knew the first slaughter 
Of the people in the world ; 
VAien they supported Gullveig with weapons ; 
Ant burnt her in the hall of Har. 

Three times they burnt her; 
Three times re-born : 
Often— again— yet she lived. 
They called her Held, 
Whatever house they came to. 

Vola of good omen ^ 

Dishonoured the divine mysteries. 
She knew magic arts. 
She could use enchantments, 
Always troubling like an evil woman. 

Then the Deities 
Went each to their judicial stools. 
Considering whether mischiefs from bad counsel 
Would occur from the Asae ; 
Or whether all the Gods 
Should reserve their banquets to themselves. 

Odin hastened, 
And sent his darts into the crowd. 
This was the first slaughter of men in the world. 
The wall of the city of Asae was broken. 
Yaner made the fields to be trampled by war. 

Then all the Gods 
Went to their judicial stools : 
The Holy Deities ; to consider 
Who would mingle the aether and the sea ; 
Or give the Virgin Odi 
To the race of the Jolna ( the giants ). 

ThOM^s jciB4hcre ; turgid with bile : 

He^dl-ely sat, 

When he perceived such things. 
^ Oath and compacts were cut thro', 
^ And all the controversies which intervened. 

She knew ; 
Heimdallur bad the secret song; ^ 

Under the same sacred zone 
She beheld the river 
Flowing with its dark torrent. 
From the compact of Yalfodur. 
Know you more ? It is this. 

She sat alone in the air, 
When the old man came, 
Yggiongur of the Ass, 
And looked her in the face. 

(1) TlMse words mean " The Fountain of Necessity. " 

(I) The Eddt ctlis tbes* " «h« Past, tJw Present, and tlie Fntnre. '* 
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'^ What do you seek from me? " 
*^ Why do you tempt mc 7 " 
I know all. Odin I 
Where have you hidden the eye? 
In the greater fountain of Mimur. 
Mimur every morning drinks mead 
From the pledge of Valfodar. 
Know you more? What is it? 

Herfodur delivered to him 
The rings and the bracelets. 
The spell of riches ; wisdom ; 
And the staffs of prophecy. 
He saw Uiesc well and widely 
Over all th&earth. 
Know you more? What is it? 

He saw the Valkyriar 
Immediately coming. 
Adorned on steeds, they went to Gothiod. 
SkuUd held the shield : 
Scogul was the other. 
Ginnur;Helldur; 
Gondnll and Gierskialld. 
Now the maidens of Odin are told : 
The Yalkyrear : instructed to ride over the ground. 

I saw 
The secret destinies on Balder. 
The bleeding warrior; the son of Odin. 
The slender and polished weapon 
That killed him 
Stood in the field growing upwards. 

It was made from that tree 
Which appeared to me 
A mournful calamity 

When Uodur darted it : 

The killer of Balder, born before day. 
Before one night the new born 
Struck the son of Odin. 

Then he would not raise his hands 
Nor comb his head 
Before he should carry 
The foe of Balder to the pile. 
Frigga grieved in her Fcusola, 
The keeper of Vahalla. 
Know you more? Is it this? 

She saw the bound one ' 

Lying under the grove of the Huns. ^ 

The perfidious funeral. ' 

One like Lok, 
There sat as Sigynia. 
Never dear to her husband. 
Know you more? What is it? 

A river flows from the cast 
Over poisoned vales, 
Carrying mud and turf. 
It is called Slidur. 

There stands towards the north, 
In Nidaflollum, 

A golden palace named Sindra ; 
But another exists In Okolni. 
The alo cellars of the Jolun 
Which is called Brimir. 

I. 10 
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Sliu taw a palace stand far from tlic suh 
In Nastrondam. 

It looks at the doors of the north. 
The building is tivisted from the spines of serpents : 
Poisoned torrents 
Flow thro' its windows. 

There she saw amid the dreadful tireams 
The perjured and the murderers : 
And those who pull the ears 
Of another's wife. 
Their Nidhoggur 

Tore the flesh from their corpses. 
The fierce Wolf devoured the men. 
Know you more? It is this. 

There sat an old man 
Towards the east in a wood of iron. 
Where he nourished the sons of Fenris. 
Every one of these grew up prodigious ; 
A giant form; 
The persecutor of the moon. 

He was saturated 
With the lives of dying men. 
He sprinkled the host of the Deities with blood. 
He darkened the light of the sun in the summer. 
All the winds were malignant. 
Know you more ? It is this. 

He sat on a mound, and struck the harp. 
Gygas the herdsman. 
The glad Egder (the eagle) 
Sang before him on the boughs of the tree, 
The purple cock surnamcd Fialcr. 

The golden-haired bird 
Sang with the Asae. 
f He roused the heroes with Herfadur. 

But another crowed below the earth, 
The yellow cock in the palace of Hela. 

Garmur barked horribly 
Before the cave of Gnipa. 
The chains will be broken : 
Freco will rush out, 
Wise, she knows many things. 
But I see beyond. 
From the twilight of the Deities, 
The fierce Sigtiva. 

Brethren will fight and slay each other ; 
^ Kindred will spurn their consanguinity .- 
Hard will be the world : 
Many the adulteries. 
A bearded age .* an age of swords : 
Shields will be cloven. 
An age of winds ; an age of wolves. 
Till the world shall perish 
There will not be one that will spare another. 

The sons ofMimurwill sport; 
But the bosom of the earth will burn. 
Hear the sound of the Mystic honi, 
Heimdallor will blow on high 
The elevated horn. 
Odin will speak by the head of Mimer* 

The ancient tree will sound omlnouily. 
Th« JotuB will be dissolved. 
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The ash Ygdrasil erected 
Will become terrible. 
Garmur willbark 
Before Gniper's cave. 
The chains will be shattered .* 
And Freco will run forth. 

Hrymer will drive his car fipom the east. 
Jornumgandus will rerolve round 
With the rage of the Jotun (giants), 
The serpent will moTO the seas; 
But the eagle flies 
Through the seas of the people : 
And Lok will hold his club. 

All the sons of Piflo lead Freco. 
The brother of Bilvifs accompanies them. 

What is there among the Asae? 
What among the Elfi? 
All the house of the Jotun trembles : 
The Dvergi (the dwarfs) groan 
Before the doors of the rocks ; 
Their stony asylum. 
Know you more? What |s it? 

Surtur comes from the south 
With Swiga— lesi 

The sword of Valtivi radiates like the sun : 
The stony rocks glide away : 
The Deities are enraged ; 
Men tread the way of Hela : 
But the heaven is cleft in twain. 

Then Hiinar, the other grief goes forth. 
When Odin goes to battle with the Wolf. 
The striker of Beli shining 
Opposes Surtur. 
Then the husband of Frigga falls. 

Then will come Sigfodr 
The greater son of 0>din : 
Vidar; to fight with the fatal animal. 
Who with her broad hand, 
In the middle of her jaws, 
Pierces his heart with a sword. 
Thus avenging the death of her father. 

Then comes 
The beautiful son Hlodynia. 
The son of Odin combated the Wolf. 
He slew in wrath the serpent Midgard. 
Men state the prop of the world. 

The offspring of Fiorgunar 
Stepped nine steps. 

Weakened by the black and hungry snake, 
The sun darkens ; 
The earth is immerged in the sea; 
The serene stars are withdrawn from heaven; 
Fire rages in the ancient world : 
The lofty colour reaches to heaven itself. 

Garmur barks before the cave of Gnipa ; 
The chains are broken : 
Freco rushes out. 

She sees at last emerge from the ocean. 
An earth in every part flourishing. 
The cataracts flow down : 
The eagle flies aloft; 
And hunt the fishes in the mountains. 
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The Asae met in Ida Valle, 
And lalked of the world's great calamities : 
And of the ancient runac of Fimbultyr. 

These tilings done, the wonderful dice 
Are found gilt in Uio grass, 
Which those of the former days possessed. 

There were fields without sowing ; 
All adverse things became prosperous. 
Baldur will come again. 
Haudur and Baldur: 
Hroptr and Sigroptr; 
The Asie will dwell without evils. 
Do you yet understand ? 

Then Heinar shares the power of chusing Vidar, 
And the sons of the two brothers 
Inhabit the vast mansion of the winds. 
Do you know more ? 

A hall stands brighter than the sun; 
Covered with gold in Gimlc. 
There virtuous people will dwell : 
And for ages will enjoy every good. 

There will come the obscene di^gon flying. 
The serpent from Nidar-llolli. 
He carries the corpses in his wings .- 
He flies over the ground : 
The infernal serpent, Nidhoggur : 
Now the earth gapes for him. 
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BOOR THE THIRD. 

CHAPTER I. 

The arrival or Hengist. — His Transactions and Wars with the Britons , and final 

Settlement in Kent. 

Hitherto England had been inhabited by branches of the Kim- 
merian and Keltic races, apparently yisited by the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, and afterwards occupied by the Roman military and 
colonists. From these successive populations it had obtained all 
the benefits which each could impart. But in the fifth century, the ifc-v 
period had arrived when both England and the south of Europe 
were to be possessed and commanded by a new description of 
people, who had been gradually formed amid the wars and vicissi- 
tudes of the Germanic continent ; and to be led to manners, laws, 
and institutions peculiarly their own, and adapted, as the great 
result has shown, to produce national and social improvements, 
superior to those which either Greece or Rome had attained. The 
Anglo-Saxon invasion of Britain must therefore not be contemplated 
as a barbarisation of the country. Our Saxon ancestors brought 
with them a superior domestic and moral character, and tlie rudi- 
ments of new political, juridical, and intellectual blessings. An 
interval of slaughter and desolation unavoidably occurred before 
thoy established themselves and their new systems in the island. 
But when they had completed their conquest^ they laid the founda- 
tions of that national constitution, of that internal polity, of those 
peculiar customs, of tliat female modesty, and of that vigour and 
direction of mind, to which Great Britain is indebted for the social 
progress it has so eminently acquired. Some parts of the civiliza- 
tion which they found in the island assisted to produce this great 
result. Their desolations removed much of the moral degeneracy 
we have before alluded to. 

Although in the fictions of romance kingdoms fall almost at the 
will of the assailant, yet in real life no great revolutions of states 
occur, without the preparatory and concurring operation of many 
political causes. The Saxons had for nearly two centuries been 
attacking Britain, with no greater successes than the half-naked 
Scoti from Ireland had obtained. They plundered where they ar- 
rived unexpectedly. They were defeated when they encountered 
a military or naval resistance. Hengist and Ella would not have 
been more fortunate than their depredatory countrymen who had 
preceded them, if the events of the day had not by their agencies 
conducted them and their successors from exile and piracy, to the 
proprietorship and kingdoms of the English octarchy. 
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Amid the sovereignties into which the island was divided, and 
the civil distractions which this division of power produced, it 
appears tliat one ruler was made the supreme monarch, with the 
addition of a council of the other chiefs. The council is mentioned 
by all the ancient writers who treat of this period (l),andGwrtheyrn 
is named by each as the predominating sovereign (2). 

Gwrtheyrn is mentioned as a proud and (Tuel tyrant ; but with 
these features Gildas describes the general body of the Britons, 
both clergy and laity (3). Their supreme? king seems to have acted 
only with the selfish spirit of his contemporaries, and he was 
surrounded with many political difficulties that would have em- 
barrassed a wiser and a better man. His authority was disputed (4) 
by a chieftain of Roman parentage, whose parents had perished in 
the possession of the imperial purple, and to whom Gildas gives 
the name of Ambrosius (5) Aurelianus. The Scoti and Picts were 
harassing the island wherever they could penetrate (6), and a 
mortal distemper was raging among the people (7), which appears 
to have spread over a large part of the world (8). But the greatest 
affliction of Britain was the numerous petty sovereignties into 
which, after the departure of the Romans, it had become divided (9) . 
Gwrtheyrn had to encounter each of these evils, and all nearly at 
the same time. The country became dissatisfied at its sufferings, 

(1) As by Gildas, s. 22, 23. Nennius, c. 38, etc. Bede, p. 52. Flor. Wig. 19i. 

(2) Thus W. Malmsb. p 9. '' Omnes reguti insuls Vorligerni substcrnebantur 
monarchiae." The traditions of the Welsh ihat have been committed to writing 
notice the same plan of government. The seventh historical triad exhibits Arthur 
as the pen-teyrn, literally (he head-king; and Maelgwn, the king ofGwynedd, as 
the pen-hynain, or chief elder. Welsh Archaeol. vol. ii. p. 3. According to this 
British appellation, Gwrtheyrn was (he pen-teyrn, whose supreme power was called 
unbenaeth, literally, the one head-ship or monarchy. 

(3) See Gildas's epistola annexed to his history, p. 10-39. 

(4) Nennius, c. 28. 

(5) Gildas, s. 25. Nennius, c. 4i. The Welsh triads call him Emrys WIedig, or 
king Emrys, which is the name disfigured, in the MSS. or printed copy of Nennius, 
into Embreis gleutic, c. 44. He is frequently mentioned in the triads. His descen- 
dants were alive in the lime of Gildas, but much degenerated. 

(6) Gildas, c. 20. Bedc, lib. i. c. 16. The Vita S. Carenloci names the leaders 
of the Scoti : *' In istis tcmporibus Scotti superaverunt Britanniam ; nomina ducum 
quorum Briscus, Thuibaius, Machleius, Anpacus." MSS. Vesp. A. xiv. p. 90. 

(7) Gildas, c 21. 

(8) Gildas, c. 21. Marcellinus mentions a great pestilence following a famine 
at Constantinople, when iEtius HI. and Symmachus were consuls, ann. 440, p. 41. 
Seal. Euseb. Evagrius, lib. ii. c. 6., extends it over Asia and the world, tmv ^nv, 
p. 298. ed. Vales. Corporibus tumescentibus oculos amittebant : simulque tussi 
vexati tertio die moriebantur. No remedy could be found for it. 

(9) The custom of gavel-kind, which prevailed among the Britons, increased this 
evil. In the Lives of the Welsh Saints in (he Cotlonian library, Vesp. A. 14. and 
Titus, D. 22., JMSS. seemingly of (he twelfth century, two striking instances of this 
custom are given. The Vita Cadoci, after mentioning a king who left ten sons, says 
of them *' patcrnum regnum inter sc secundum eorum numcrum unicuique suam 
provinciam diviserunt." So the Vita S. Garentoci, speaking of the son of Cunedda, 
states that '< divisit possessiones patris sui inter fratres suos." 
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and its discontent increased the civil factions oC (he period. 
Royalty has n^ safety when the sovereign is unpopular. WTien 
tJie fuel of rebellion abounds in every part, the restlessness of the 
disturbed society seldom fails to produce events or characters 
which begin the fatal conflagration. 

In this state of the country, three Saxon cyulcs, or ArriTaiofHenfist. . '-'Cf. - " 
vessels, arrived from Germany on or near the British ^ ^- **»• 
coast ; whose leaders were named Hengistand Horsa, two brothers, / 
and descendants from Woden. As their numbers were too few for , 

conquest, their visit must have been either a matter of accident, or 
for the purpose of a transient depredation. Nennius says, they 
were exiles (1). 

If we estimate the number of tliese Saxons, from the size of 
the Danish vessels in a subsequent age, they could not have ex- 
ceeded three hundred men (2); and there is no reason to believe 
that the Saxon ships, as they are mentioned by Sidonius, were 
larger. They may have been some of the Saxons, who were at 
this time supporting the Armorici, and hovering on the coast of 
France. 

They arrived at Ebbsfleet (3), in the Isle of Thanet, near 
Richborough. The king and British chiefs were at that time hold- 
ing a public council, on the best means to repel their Irish and 
Scottish enemies, and it was agreed to employ these Saxon adven- 
turers as subsidiary soldiers (4). They were accx)rdingly retained 
to serve against the northern invaders, the Pihtas, Scoti, and other 
foes ; they were promised food and clothing, and were stationed in 
Thanet (5). Their first exertions arc stated to have been directed 
against the Irish and Picts, in just performance of their engage- 

(1) Neoniiu, c. 28. Many authorities mention that (he Saxons were invited, and 
many that they came accidentally. It is most likely (hat the first arrival off the 
island was casual, but that their landing and subsequent increase were the result of 
invitation. 

(2) 'Gildas, Bede, Flor. Wigorn. Malmsbury, H. Huntlngd. and others, mention 
the ships, but not the number of men. Verstegan and his authority, p. 186., and 
Speed; Hist. 201., outrage probability so far as to crowd 9000 into these three ships. 
—The Danish ships of a subsequent age had 100 men in each. Herv. Sag. p. 85. — 
Layamon gives (lie probable number, ** Threo scipen gode comen mid than flode, 
threo hundred cnihtcn," MSS. Colt. Calig. A. 9. p. 79. 

(3) Or Ypwines fleot, Sax. Chronicle, 12. It was near the aestuary of the Wans- 
tum, which divides Thanet from the main land of Kent. -The Wanstnm was once 
navigable for ships of large burthen. See Batteley Ant. Rutup. 13. In Bede'S 
time it was three stadia broad, and fordable only in two places, lib. 1. c. 25. It is 
now, at Reculvcr, one of its entrances, a brook which may be stepped over, and hi 
its centre, towards the Sarr road, is not six feet broad. £bbsfleet is now an inland 
spot at some distance from (he sea.— Sarr was a naval station formerly, and some 
old drawings still exist, which represent a man with a ferry-boat at this place. 

(i) Gildas, 8. 22. Nen. c. 28. The Britis^h poem of Golyddan indignantly 
alludes to this council. Welsh Arch. v. i. p. 156. 

(5) Gildas, s. 13. Nennius, s. 28. 35. The ancient British name of Thanet 
was Ruithina. Nen. c. 28. 
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mcnt, and with immcclialc success (1). Rat it was not onough to re- 
press ono incursion of those active enemies. It was their habit to 
attack, plunder, retire, and return j and if one quarter was too 
well guarded, to attempt another. All pirates in every age use 
this policy, and exhibit this perseverance. Hence it was not 
enough to have repelled the first assailants; and to do more, larger 
forces w ere requisite. But as the nmnbers which had come with 
Hcngist were few, it was natural that he should recommend the 
invitation of more of his countrymen, if they were to be used for 
the purpose of continued military (2) defence. The king assented; 
and they sent to their native land for further supplies (3). 

But we must not resort to Witlichind for the speech of the am- 
bassadors. Though a Saxon himself, he appears to have been 
completely ignorant of the Saxon antiquities (4) . We can conceive 
the application to have been an address to the courage and spirit of 
adventure of the youth of Jutland, from which Hengist had 
sailed (5). Hengist may have added, as a lure, the probability of 
greater aggrandisement; but the lofty projects of ambition are not 
the first conceptions of humbler fortunes : auspicious events gra- 
dually teach hope to be more aspiring. One unexpected success 
occasions a further elevation to be attempted, until a greatness, at 
one time the most improbable, is attained with a facility which 
surprises the adventurer. But in the beginning of his employ- 
ment, it is not probable that Hengist, with liis scanty means, could 
have projected the conquest of a country so well peopled as 
Britain. It was the civil feuds, divided sovereignties, and warring 
interests of the unhappy island, and events not before anticipated, 
which also arise in disturbed periods of society, that led him to 
perceive that permanent settlements were attainable, and to desire 
their acquisition. Hence we need not fancy that his primary in- 
vitations held out magnificent hopes, or that his first friendly allies 
came in search of thrones. The sword of the Saxon was ready for 
every enterprise ; war and booty were his high-prized pleasures ; 
and it is probable, that at the first call of Hengist many thronged, 

(1) Bcdc, lib. ]. c. 15. p. 52. Sax. Gh. p. 13. Ethelwerd, lib. i. p. 833. 

(2) NeoDius, s. 37. 

(3) I would place at this period, as well as at their Grst arrival, that invitation 
which Bede, lib. i. c. 15., Ethelwerd, 833.. Sax. Chron. 12., and others, affirm. 

(i) He was the biographer of his contemporary, Olho, who died 072. Sigibert 
1106. Germ Quat. Cclcb. Chron.— He addresses his Saxon history to Matilda. 
Olho's maiden daughter. He knows nothing of the Saxons prior to their entering 
Thuringia. He was so ignorant or them as to say, that the Saxons in England 
were called Angli-Saxones, because the island was in a sort of angle of the sea. 
P. 3. he says, when he was a boy, he heard of the Macedonian extraction of the 
Saxons. If the Saxons sprang from the Sacasena;, who lived near Persia, which is 
the most probable account of their origin, tradiiions connected with the battles of 
Alexander might have remained w ilh thorn, as with the nations in the East ; but 
this is a subject loo lilu>ory to deserve any attention. K it be worth recollecting 
at all, is is merely as another tradition pointing to their Eastern origin. 

(5) Bede, p. 52. 
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who knew only that thoy were to fight and to be rewarded. 
The Saxons at that time had, as we have already described, 
spread from the Elbe to the Rhine ; and the old Saxon Chronicler 
describes them to have then been active in depredation on all the sea- 
coast from Holland to Denmark (1). 

The subsequent actions of Hen^st are not satisfactorily detailed 
in our oldest writers .- their great result, the occupation of Britain 
by the Anglo-Saxon nations, and the consequent defeats and suf- 
ferings of the Britons, are strongly but generally expressed. Few 
of the accompanying circumstances are noticed, and these, it is not 
easy to arrange under any definite chronology. All that criticism 
can do is to select the incidents that seem indisputable, and to add 
the remarks which they naturally suggest. 

It was not until the seventh year after his arrival in England 
that Hengist is stated to have begun his kingdom in Kent (2). 
Thus a period of six years intervened between his entrance and his 
establishment ; and this interval was occupied by three classes of 
events, which arc all mentioned, though not circumslantially nar- 
rated. These were his conflicts with the Picis and Irish,— his 
alliance and friendship with Gwrtheyrn and the Britons, — and his 
subsequent hostilities against them, and final conquest of Kent 
into a kingdom, which he transmitted to his posterity. These 
events followed in the order thus stated ; but the time which each 
occupied cannot now be discriminated. 

The consequences of admitting and employing Hengist and his 
followers became so calamitous to the Britons, that the original 
policy of the measure has been generally reprobated. But this 
was not the single act of Gwrtheyrn. It was the unanimous re- 
solution of the national council of kings and chiefs who decided for 
its adoption. It appeared to them to be an expedient means of 
protecting the coasts of the island from the maritime desolations of 
the Irish and Picts, that one set of barbarians should be hired to 
combat the others ; for in the eyes of the Romanised Britons all 
these piratical invaders were deemed barbarians, and are so men- 
tioned. The purposed utility of the measure was immediately at- 
tained. Hengist defeated the depredators, with a slaughter which 
at last ended their incursions (3). To have foreseen at the outset, 
that the employment of a few hundred Saxons for tliis purpose 

(i) Ethclwcrd, p. 833. His Chronicle ends lyith Edgar, about iivhose time he 
lived. He derives himself from Elhelred, the brother of Alfred, p. 831. It is a 
rude but valuable Chronicle. 

(2) The Saxon Chronicle expressly states, Ihat after the battle in 455, in which 
Horsa fell, Hengist acquired his little kingdom; slter tham Hengost feng to rice, 
I) 13. The more ancient Elhelwcrd has the same dale, with ct Hengcst cepil reg- 
num, p. 83i. Henry of Huntingdon dates his acquisition one year later, p. 311.; 
and Florence of Worcester one year earlier, p. 20i. JNennius, without specifying 
the exact year, indicates a similar interval. 

(3) W. Malm. lib. i. p. 9. 
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would have induced the whole nation of the Angli, and a large 
portion of the continental Saxons and Jutes, to expatriate them- 
selves from their domestic hearths into Britain, required a power 
of prophetic vision, which it was no disgrace to the Britons to 
have wanted. No such event had at that time occurred to the is- 
land. The Saxons were not, like the Romans, a mighty and civi- 
lized empire, whose ambition had been rapaciously progressive. 
They had been but petty and partial depredators ; active, bold, and 
persevering, but whom moderate exertions of military vigilance 
had always repelled. Hence Gwrtheyrn and the British council 
had no reason to anticipate the new spirit of permanent dominion 
and territorial conquest, with which so large a portion of the 
Saxon confederation became afterwards inspired j and still less, 
tlieir power of oflectuating such ambitious resolutions. 

The censure to which the Britons are more justly liable is, that 
when these intentions began to appear, no vigorous system of 
union and patriotic resistance was adopted to frustrate their com- 
pletion. On this point the evils of their political system, and the 
bad passions of Gwrtheyrn, operated to destroy the independence 
of the country. The chiefs pursued their conflicts with each 
other, which the people supported 5 and Gwrtheyrn projected to 
use the aid of Ilengist against those who were jealous of his power, 
or had become his competitors. 

When Hengist obtained permission to increase his forces, as the 
island was accessible on so many points of attack, by enemies who 
came by sea, and chose their own places of operation, this aug- 
mentation w as necessary to the country while it continued the po- 
licy of using foreign auxiliaries. Seventeen more chiules came 
with his daughter Rowena (t) ; and afterwards forty more, with 
his son and kinsman, plundering the Orkneys and Scotland in 
their way, who were stationed off the Scottish coast, near the 
waU (2). 

For these services an interval of cordiality oci^urred between Hen- 
gist and the (3) Britons. That Hengist invited Gwrtheyrn to a feast, 
at which the fair and blue-eyed Rowena officiated as the cup- 
^_ bearer, till the British king became intoxicated, both 

with wine and love, and at last obtained her for his 
w ife, we must believe, if at all, on the credit of Nennius (4). But 
the burthen of their remuneration diminished the gratitude of the 
Britons; and the martial vigour, which had produced the successes 
of the Saxons, alarmed those w hom they had bcneQted. The ob- 

(1) Ncnn. c. 30. Malmsbury, p. 9., mentions her with an '' ut accepimus t *' and 
H. Ilunlingdon w ith a '' dicilur a quibu.sdam/' p. 310. The Welsh Triads, c. 3S., 
call h(T Konwen, and some of the later V^'^elsh poems allude to her; but there seems 
no historical authority for her existence, except the brief passages of Nennius, which 
JefTry of Monmouth, and from him Wace and Layamon have so copiously ex- 
panded, and to >vhi(-h Malmsbury and Huntingdon seem to allude. 

(2) Nen. c. 37. C3) Ethelw. 833. (4) Nen. c. 36. 
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ject for Tvhicli they had been engaged having been attained, the 
natives wished their departure : but military adventurers have no 
proper homes -, having abandoned peaceful life and its comforts for 
the fame and advantages of daring warfare in other countries, 
their new habits and gratiGcations arc inconsistent with the quiet 
and content of agricultural obscurity. The Saxon- Jutes refused 
to leave their station in Thanet : they demanded larger supplies ; 
and stated that they must plunder for their su1)sistence if these 
were refused (1). The Britons had the spirit to resent their re- 
quisition, but not the wisdom to combine to expel them j and the 
third class, of incidents, to which we have alluded, began. 

The Saxons made peace with the Picts, collected their forces, 
and, imitating those whom they h<id been employed to repress, ra- 
vaged the nearest cities and countries, from the east sea to the 
west (2). Thedesolations that followed are strongly painted. Pub- 
lic and private edifices destroyed, priests slain at the altars, and 
chieftains with their people : some part of the population flying to 
monasteries, others to forests and mountains, and many to foreign 
parts, imply the successful ravages which the first assaults of 
Hengist and his Jutes effected, against the unprepared and as- 
tonished natives (3). 

But these victorious depredations could not long continue. 
These evils aroused the Britons to wiser policy and to a courageous 
resistance. Self-love produced the conduct which no patriotism 
had suggested. A vigorous system of defence was resolved upon, 
and Guortemir, a son of Gwrlhcyrn, was appointed to conduct it. 
A series of battles occurred between him and Hengist and Horsa, in 
which victory was alternate. It is expressly stated by Ncnnius, 
that Guortemir three times defeated and besieged Hengist and his 
Jutes, and at last expelled them from Thanet and from England. 
He adds, that for five years they were kept out of the island, till 
Guortemir's death (4). As Gildas asserts that the invaders at one 
time returned home (5) ; and Bede, though a Saxon, admits the 
fact by inserting it in his history (6) ; as Hengist did not begin his 
reign in Kent till six years after his arrival in the island (7) ; and 
as there are some foreign traditions of his having founded Leyden, 
during his absence from England (8), his temporary expulsion, and 
the successful exertions of the Britons at this period, seem entitled 
to our belief. 

(1) Cede, lib. i. c. 15. p. 53. (2) Ibid. 

(;}) Ibid. (4) Keno. c. i5. 

(5) Gildas, c. 25. (6) Bede, lib. i. c. 10. p. 53. 

(7; Sec before, note 2. p. 153. 

(8) Ush.T, in his Primordia Keel. Anglic, p. 420 , extracts a pnssage to Ibis effect 
from Iho Chronicon of Gerbrandus, who died 150i. I do not know his aathorities. 
Kcinpiiis, in ills Rer. Frisic. lib. ii. c. 1., aflirms the same. Usher adds, that 
" Doiisa, Meursius, Hegenilius, etc. Vulgata Ilollandim chronica sequuti," also 
rr-port it, p. 420. 
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The Hrilons T\ho combined against Ilengist were headed by 
two sons of GAvrlhQyrn, who arc named Guortcmir and Ca- 
tegirn. On the Derwent the flrst struggle occurred (l)j the 
next at a place called the Ford of the Eagles, now Aylesford 
in Kent, w^as distinguished by the death, of Horsa on the part of 
the Saxons, and of Categirn among the Britons (2) ; a third battle 
was fought at Stonar, on the sea shore fronting France, from which 
the Saxons fled to their chiules (3). Guortemir was the British 
chieftain who commanded in all these conflicts. But fable has 
obscured his title to celebrity. We may concede to him all the 
praise that Cambrian aflection can demand, without believing that 
he pulled up a tree by the roots, and with the vegetating club 
killed Horsa, and defeated the Saxons (4). Courage has been al- 
ways the characteristic of the Cymry, and they may disclaim, with- 
out injury to their glory, every impossible achievement. 

Guortemir dying, Ilengist is stated to have returned with an 
augmentation of his forces, which proved ultimately irresistible (5) ; 
but he is described as having first regained a footing in the island, 
by the treacherous massacre of the British chieftains at a banquet. 
The account of Ncnnius represents him not only as soliciting a 
treaty of peace, w hich was closed by the invitation of the Britons 
to a friendly feast, but also as commanding his Saxons to come with 
their short swords under their garments, and on his exclaiming, 
^'Nimcd cure saxes, " "Unsheath your swords," to slay all but 
Gwrtheyrn. The meeting was held, and the cruel perfidy was ac- 
complished (6) . It cannot now be determined how much, or if any 
part, of this is true ; or whether the fatal issue, if it occurred, is to 
be attributed to premeditated villany. One Welsh bard, two cen- 
turies afterwards, alludes to a catastrophe like this, but with no 
distinctness of historical detail (7), 

(1) Nennius, c. ^6. 

(2) Sax. ChroQ. 13. Ellielw. 83i. Nennius gives the British name of the place 
as Salhcnegabail, p. 110.; but bis British names of places and persons have been 
badly transcribed. On Horsa's monument, see Cough's Camden, vol. 1. p. i31. 

(3} ]\cnn. c. iO, i7. Batteley thinks that the site of this battle was Stone-end, in 
the south corner of Kent. Ant. Rutup. p. 19. There still remains a great quantity 
of human bones under the church at Hythe, i^hicb imply that some great battle has 
been fought in its vicinity. Nennius calls the stone, from \\hich the field was 
named, *' The Stone of the Title." Unless this means the boundary of the kingdom 
or county of Kent, the subject of the allusion is lost. 

(4) Nenn. c. 45. (5) Kenn. c. 40,47. (6) Kenn. c. 48. 

(7) The passage in Golyddan is,— 

When they barirnlnctJ for Thanet, vllh such sranlf discretion, 

AVIlh Hon and Hengyg in their violent career. 

Their aggrandiseincot Mas to us disgraceful, 

After the cunsuining secret Mitii the slaves at the conduent stream. 

Conceive the intoxication at ttie ((rent hnnquet of Mead ; 

Conceive the deaths in the great hoar of necessity ; 

Conceive the Tierce \»ounds : tlic tears of tho MOiuen : 

The Rrief tliat was exciOd by the wealc chief : 

<:onceive llie sadness that will bo revolviuK to us, 

When the brawlers of Thanet Hhall be our Princes. 

<;ol. Arjm. 2. W. Arch.lW. 
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As Ncnnius adds to the history of Gwrthoyrn incidents unde- 
niably fictitious (1), and inserts fables as decided about St. Ger- 
main, in circumstances which the true chronology of the bishop 
disproves (2), he may have equally invented, or at least have exag- 
gerated this event. A feast, inebriation, an unpremeditated quar 
rel, and a conflict may have taken place ; and tlie battle may have 
ended in the destruction of the Britons. But this is all that is 
credible of this celebrated catastrophe ; and even this statement is 
rather a concession to an ancient tradition, than the admission of an 
historical fact. 

The great battle "which, according to the Saxon ^^ 

chroniclers, completed the establishment of Hengist in 
Kent, was fought at Crayford, in 457. The Britons, defeated in 
this with great slaughter, abandoned Kent, and fled in terror to 
London (3). Eight years afterwards, the Britons attacked Hengist 
again, but it was with ruin to themselves. And in 473, they at- 
tempted another battle with him, but with such a calamitous 
issue, that they are declared to have fled from the Saxons as 
from fire (4). 

The name of Hengist has been surrounded with terror, and all 
his steps with victory. From Kent, he is affirmed to have carried 
devastation into the remotest corners of the island ; to have spared 
neither age, sex, nor condition ; to have slaughtered the priests on 
the altars ; to have butchered in heaps the people who fled to the 
mountains and deserts (5) ; and to have finally established liis do- 
minion in Kent, Essex, Middlesex, and Sussex. But when from 
these hyperboles of conquest we turn to the simple and authentic 
facts, that all the battles of Hengist, particularised by the Saxons, 
were fought in Kent ; that one of the last contests was even in 
Thanet, in the extremity of liis little kingdom (6), and that no 
good evidence is extant of his having penetrated, except in his first 
depredations, beyond the region which he transmitted (7) to his 

The only in^ords here that imply any premeditated treachery arc, '' rbin dilain," the 
consuming or destroying secret, which in the Cambrian Register for 1700 are 
translated too freely, '' The plot of death." 

(1) See his Stories, from, c 38 to c. 44. 

(2) Nennius, c. 29, 30, etc. St. Germain vas bishop of Auxerre, from 418 
to 448. Fabricius, Bibl. Med. lib. yii. p. 130. He lived thirty years and five days 
after St. Amator, according to his ancient biographer Gonstantius. Amator died 
in 418, Stiilingfleet, Orig. Brit. p. 200. Bede also errs in placing the visit of 
St. Germain into Britain, to oppose their Pelagian opinions, after the arrival of the 
Saxons. 

(3) Sax. Ghron. <' And tha Bryttas tha forleton Centlond," p. 313. It is from 
this victory that Hantingdon dates he kingdom of Hengist, p. 811. 

(4) Sax. Ghron. p. 14. Flo. Wig. 200, SOI. 

(5) This statement is seriously given by Home, p. 20., and by our venerable 
Milton. 1 Kennelt's Gollection of Histor. 37. Langhorn, p. 33., follows JcfTry, 
and adds York, Lincoln, London, and WUichester to his conquests. 

(G) Wippedfleet. 

(7) Mr. Carte has observed, that be sever extended bis territories beyond Kent. 
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posterity ; and, above all, that at this very period the Britons were 
so warlike that twelve thousand went to Gaul, on the solicitations 
of the emperor, to assist the natives against the Visigoths (1), we 
must pcTceive that exaggeration has been as busy with Hengist as 
with Arthur ; and that modern historians have suffered their cri- 
ticism to slmnber, while they were perusing the confused decla- 
mations of Gildas and his copyist Bede. What Gildas related as the 
general consequences of all the Saxon invasions has been too has- 
tily applied to the single instance of Hengist. From this error the 
misconception of his real history has arisen. The truth seems to 
be, that the fame of Hengist depends more on the circumstance of 
his having first conceived and executed the project of a hostile 
selUement in Britain, than on the magnitude of Ms conquests, ot 
the extent of his devastations. 

For twelve years after the battle at Wippeds Fleot, he remained 
alone exposed to the vengeance of all the Britons in the island, 
except tliose in Kent, whom he had subdued. The easewith which 
he seems to have maintained his extorted dominion announces the 
continuance of the discord between the contending native chieftains, 
which was wasting the British strength (2), and which Gildas seems 
to protract to the times of Arthur. At length another 
adventurer appeared on the island. The success of 
Hengist made a new species of enterprise familiar to the Saxon 
states. To combine to obtain riches, cultivated lands, and slaves 
to tend them, was more inviting than to risk the tempest for uncer- 
tain plunder. Hence it is not wonderful, that while some were 
diffusing themselves over Germany, the success of Hengist attracted 
llie maritime part of the Saxon confederation ; and assisted to con- 
vert it from naval piracy to views of regular conquest in Britain. 

Hengist was succeeded in Kent by his son iEsc, who reigned 
twenty- four years. No subsequent event of importance is record- 
ed of this little kingdom, till the reign of Ethelbyrhtc, who acceded 
in 560 (3), and enjoyed the sceptre for above half a century (4). 

Hist. England, p. 108. Mr. Whilakcr is of a similar opinion. Manchcst it. 4to. 
p. 2S. 

(1) Tlie expedition of Riolhamas, mentioned in Sidon. ApoUin. lib. iil. ep. 0., 
and Jornandes, c. 45. This incident iras early noticed by Freculphus, Chron. 
t. ii. c n.— Sigebert Gembl. in mentioning it gives a gentle lasli on JelTry : QuU 
autem fuerit istc^ liistoria Britonum minime dicit, quse regum suorum nomina et 
gesta per ordincm pandit. 1 Pist. 504. Either this Riolhamns ^as Arthur, or 
it TV as from his expedition that Jcffry, or the Breton bards, took the idea of Arthur's 
battles in Gaul. 

(2) Gildas, in his last section, and in his epistle, and Bede, c. S2. An abrapt 
but valuable passage of JNcnnius, p. 118., also intimates that Ambrosius ^as con- 
nected with the civil fury at this period : " A regno Guorthrigerni usque ad dls- 
cordiam Guitolini et Ambrosii anni sunt dnodecim." Huntingdon declares; ** Non 
cessabant clvilia bella, " p. 311. And see the Lives of the Welsh Saints, MSS. 
Vesp. A. 14. 

(3) Sax. Ch. p. 20. 

(4) Flor. Wig. dates his accession 501, and gWes fifly-sii yearj as the duration 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Ella arrives in Sussex, and founds a Kingdom there. — Gerdic invades Ihc South Pari of 
the Island, and establishes the Kingdom of Wesscx. — Battles of his Successors with 
the Britons. 

Ella was the next Saxon chieftain, or king, \¥ho, 477. 

twenty-eight years after the first arrival of Hengist, ^"'^^^ **^ ^"* 
invaded Britain. He landed with three sons in Sussex (1); and 
drove tlie Britons into the great wood, which stretched from the 
south of Kent into Sussex and Hampshire (2) . Although they came 
with but three ships, they succeeded in gaining a settlement. 
Hence we may infer, that they were resisted only by the petty Bri- 
tish sovereign of the district. By slow degrees they enlarged their • 
conquests on the coast. In the eighth year of their arri- ^^ 

val they attempted to penetrate into the interior ; a du- 
bious but wasteful battle on the river Mercread checked their pro- 
gress. Recruited by new arrivals from the Continent, they ventured 
to besiege Andredes Ceasler, a city strongly fortiQed according to 
the usages of the age. The Britons defended this with some skill. 
Taking advantage of the adjoining forest, while the Saxons attempt- 
ed to scale tlie walls, a division of the Britons attacked them from the 
woods behind : to repel them the Saxons were compelled to desist 
from their assault on the city. The Britons retired from the pres- 
sure of their attack into the woods, sallying out again when the 
Saxons again advanced to the city. This plan was successfully re- 
peated with great loss to the assailants, till Ella conceived the idea 
of dividing his Saxons into two bodies ; one to storm, the other to 
cover the attack (3). This measure succeeded, and the Saxons 
burst into the city ; but, irritated by their loss, disgraced their con- 
quest by one of those barbarous actions which history ought never 
to mention without horror, and which no events or reasons can 
justify ; the inhabitants were put to the sword (4) . This was a con- 

of his reign, p. 221. The names by ^hich Alfred translates the title of duces, 
which Bede gives to Hengist and Horsa, are Latteowas and Heretogan, p. M3. The 
British king, whom Jeffry calls Yortigernus, and the Welsh writhags Gwrthcyrn, 
Alfred names Wyrtgeorn, p. 482. 

(1) Saxon Chron. !♦. Flor. Wlgorn. 203. Ethelwerd, 834. 

(2) The weald of Kent was anciently 120 miles long towards the west, and 30 
broad from north to south. On the edge of the wood, in Sussex, stood Andredes 
Ceaster. Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, 167, 168. This vast wood was a 
wilderness, not inhabited by men, but by deer and hogs. 

(3) Hen. Hunt. p. 312. He adds, that the city was never rebuilt, but remained 
apparently in his times in a state of rain, which showed to the passenger how noble 
a place it had been. 

(i) Sax. Chron. 15. '' Newearth thsr forthon an Bryt to lafe." Our ancient 
chroniclers make often small differences hi their chronologies. Thus the Sax. 
Chron. dates this event in 400» Flor. Wig. 491, and Ethelwerd, 492. 
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quest not far distant from the shore; so that this Saxon kingdom 
was rather permitted by the Britons to exist than extorted from 
their national opposition Ella's settlement was probably consi- 
dered as a colonization, thatwouldhaveno important consequences 
to the British people. It became the kingdom of Sussex. 

As this state was never formidable to the others, nor is much 
mentioned afterward, there is no reason to imagine that Ella made 
any great progress; but Ella is commemorated as the preponde- 
rant Saxon chief (1) at that time in England : his conquests were 
therefore superior to those of Hengist and his son, who were his 
contemporaries. This is another circumstance, which shows the 
mistake of attributing such extensive desolation and triumphs to 
Hengist. Both he and Ella appear te have been satisGed with the 
possession of the provinces they invaded. It was the next warrior 
who spread consternation through Britain, resisted the genius of 
Ambrosius and Arthur, and by his successes ensured safety to the 
intruders in Kent and Sussex. 

^gj Eighteen years after Ella, another powerful colony 

jnTasionofcor- of Saxous arrived in the island, under the auspices of 
Cerdic, who also derived his genealogy from Woden (2) . 
The first essay was made with five ships ; butpie battles and conquests 
of its leaders display either abilities of the mOSt superior kind, or an 
accumulation of force far beyond that which had assailed the other 
parts of the island. The place of his primary descent is by no means 
clear. The modern name, which would correspond with the an- 
cient appellation of Cerdices Ora, has not been preserved (3). 
Both Yarmouth and (4) Southampton have had their advocates ; but 
a remarkable passage in the Saxon Chronicle, which indicates that 
he attacked West Saexnaland six years after his arrival (5), induces 
a belief that his first attempt was on some other part of the island. 

In the same year that Cerdic assaulted the district 

501 

afterwards denominated Wessex, a band of his allies, 
under Porta, effected a landing with the companies of two ships at 

(1) Sax. ChroD. 71. Bcde, lib. H. c. 5. 

(S) Sax. ChroD. 15. Flor. Wig. 205. Cerdic was the ninth deKcmdant from 
Woden by his son Bccldsg, and his great grandson Frcothogar. Allowing thirty 
years for a generation, this >v oold place the existence of Odui aboat 235, irhich is 
near the lime Tvhen (he Francs accomplished their yoyage from the Euxine. 

(3) YetHigden, in his Poly chron icon, makes Gerdicesore that que nunc dldtur 
Gernemouth, p. 224., ^hich (if we could rely upon it) would decide that Yarmooth 
was the spot. Camden mentions a striking foct in fttvonr of the claims of Yarmoolbi 
** The place is called by the inhabitants at this day, Gerdlcksand." Britan. 890. 
Gib. 

(4) This position is thought to he warranted by comparing tlie Saxon Chron. 
p. 18., which mentions the arrival of the nepotes of Cerdic atCordlcesora, in 514, 
and Malt. West., who states their arrival in ocddentali parte Britannin, p. 184. ; 
but this is not conclusive evidence. Mr. Whilakcr thinks, that all Gerdic'a open- 
lions were confined to Hampshire, vol. ii. p. 61. 

(5) Sax. Chron. p. 15. So Ethdwerd, 834. Sexto etiam anno adventni eoroni 
ocddentalem drcomienmt Britannia jNfftem qua Westieifi onncDpatiir. 
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Portsmouth, and defeated the Britons (1). Others came thirteen 
years afterwards, under Stuf and Wihtgar. 

It was in the battles with Cerdic that the strength of the Britons 
and Saxons seem to have been first opposed to each other with a 
national magnitude, and for many years with varying success. It 
was not till twenty-four years after his arrival that Cerdic and his 
son are noticed to have established the kingdom of Wessex (2) . Of 
the conflicts w hich he had with the Britons during these twenty- 
four years, the Saxons have left scarcely any notice. As Cerdic 
did not arrive in any part of England till forty-six years after Hen- 
gist, he found a new generation of Britons, with different kings and 
chiefs from tliose who had employed and fought with the conqueror 
of Kent. Gwrtheyrn, Guortemir, and Ambrosius, had long been 
dead. The Britons were in possession of all the island but Kent 
and Sussex; and when Cerdic attacked them, they were at liberty 
to have employed all their forces against him, as Ida had not yet 
arrived, nor had the Angles expatriated themselves. 

The only British king whom the Saxons mention in the battles 
that prece<led the establishment of this West Saxon kingdom was 
Natanleod, and he appears but in one great battle, in which he fell 
in 508 (3) . This was something like a national conflict 
between the two contesting races. Cerdic increased 
his own strength by auxiliary forces from the Saxons in Kent and 
Sussex, and Natanleod assembled the greatest army of Britons that 
had yet met the Saxons together. He directed his main attack on 
their right wing, where Cerdic commanded, and drove it from the 
field ; but, too eager in pursuit, he allowed this chieftain's son to 
move on him in the rear, and the victory was wrenched from his 
grasp (4). He fell with 5000 Britons ; and such was the extent of 
his disaster, that all the region near the scene of conflict became 
afterwards called by his name (5). This victory gave Cerdic a firm 
position in the island, though it did not enable him yet to found a 
kingdom. 

The subsequent battles of Cerdic and his friends with the Britons, 
which the Saxon writers have recorded, are but few. In 514 his 
kinsmen, Stuf and Wihtgar, made their incursion on Cerdicesore. 
In 519 Cerdic and his son Cynric obtained a victory at Cerdices- 
ford, which appears to have first laid the actual foundation of the 
West-Saxon kingdom, as from this time the Saxon Chronicle dates 
the reign of the West-Saxon kings (6). The struggle lasted the 

(1) Sax. Chron. p. 17. Flor. Wig. 205. Elhclw. 831. 

(2) Thus the Sax. Chron. 519. '* Her Cerdic and Cynric West Saexna rice ODfeiih 
gun," p. 18. Flor. Wig. *' regnarc coeperunt,'* p. 208. Ethelwerd, »* in ipso anno 
facictenus coDperunt regnare," p. 834. So Huntingdon lo the same date, *^ Hegnum 
West Sexe incipit,"p. 313. 

(3) Sax. Chron. p, 18. Flor. Wig. 200. Ethelwerd, 834. 

(4) H. Hunt, 312. (5) Sax. Chrou. 

. \fi) '* Her Cerdic «ad Cyaric Wesi SeAma rice oafengan :" an«r meoUoiiiiig ifie 

I. ■ -.. - U . . 
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whole day with varying success, but in the evening the Saxons 
conquered (1). In 528, another conflict is mentioned at Ccrdices- 
leah, but its issue is not stated : and, in 530, Cerdic and his son 
took the Isle of Wight with great slaughter. In 534, Cerdic 
died (2). He does not appear to have done more than to have 
maintained himself in the district where he landed -, but his poste- 
rity enlarged hh settlement into a kingdom, so powerful as to 
absorb every other in the island. 

889. His son Cynric defeated the Britons at Searobyrig ; 

^' and four years afterwards at Beranbirig (3). In this 
last battle the Britons made peculiar exertions to overcome their 
invaders. They collected a large army ; and, taught by former 
defeat the evil of disorderly combats, their leaders attempted an 
imitation of better discipline. They were formed into nine divi- 
sions ; three in front, three in the centre, and three in the rear, 
apparently to act as a reserve ; their archers and horse were 
arranged like the Romans. The Saxons observing the array, 
condensed themselves into one compact body, and made an attack 
in this mass which proved irresistible (4). 

It was Cealwin, the third king of Wessex, who acceded in 560, 
that obtained the greatest successes against the natives, and took 
from them more of their country than his predecessors had been 
able to subdue. His brother defeated the Britons, at Bedford, and 
dispossessed them of four towns (5); and six years 
afterwards Cealwin himself obtained a great victory 
at Deorham, against three British kings, who feU in the battle ; 
Conmail, Condidan, and Farinmail. The number of these kings 
shows that the former ruinous division of the British strength 
continued in the island, though its rulers had at times sufBcient 
policy to combine their efiPjrts. This appears to have been a 
conflict of some magnitude, as well from Uie union of the three 
kings, as from the important results of the victory ; for three of the 
great cities of the Britons, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath, 
submitted after it to the conqueror (6). Seven years afterwards, 

battle, it adds, '* siththaa ricsadon West Seaxa cynebearn of tham dsge." Sax. 
ChroD. p. 18. 

(1) Hen. Hunt. 313. Camden places the battle at a ford of the Atod, at the place 
ooigr called Charford, in Hampshire. 

(2) Sax. Ghr. 20. Flor. Wig. aiQ. I think Somner goes too far from the line of 
Cerdic*s operations, when he guesses this to be Ghardsley, in Buckinghamshire. 

(3) Sax. Ch. 20. Flor. Wig. 220. This is placed at Banbury, in Oxfordshire; 
the other at Salisbury. 

(4) H. Hunt. p. ZW. This ancient author, ftrom sources now lost, has preserved 
the particular circumstances of several of these Saxon battles. He seems (o have 
had a military tact which led him (o notice them. He had certainly other chro- 
nides before him than those which have survived to us. 

(5) Lygeanburh, iEgeles-burh, Benningtun, and Egonesham. Chr. Sax. p. 28. 
These are supposed by Gibson to be Leighton, in Bedfordshire; Aylesbury, in 
Buckinghamshire; Bensington and Ensham, in Oxfordshire. 

(5) Gbf; Sax. p. 22. F. Wig. ^3. Ethelw. 835. 0arUtt, in Gfoneestenhire, 
is believed to have been the site of this battle. 
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in 584, ihc Britons again tried the fortune of war with him at 
Fcthanleagh : a son of Gealwin fell in the struggle, and the Saxons 
retreated in disorder; but their king succeeded in rallying them, 
and at last acquired a hard-earned and long-contested tiium{A. 
He obtained much booty and many towns ; but as the Saxon 
chronicler remarks that he afterwards retired into his own 
district (1), the Britons were still powerful enough to prevent or 
discourage his advance. 

Such is the Saxon statement of the battles which attended the 
establishment and progress of the formidable kingdom (^Wessex ; 
by which we And that eighty-two years elapsed after the arrival of 
Cerdic, before it was extended to include Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath. Its flrst acquisition was Hampshire, by Cerdic. It was 
enlarged into Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire, by his 
son ; and by his grandson into Gloucestershire and part of So- 
mersetshire. But after these successes, it was still flanked on ihe 
west by British kingdoms in Cornwall, Devonshire, and part of 
Somersetshire ; and on the north-west by the British princes in 
Wales; and by British states or kingdoms on the north, from 
Gloucestershire to Scotland. On the south at the sea-coast it was 
supported by the Saxon kingdoms of Sussex and Kent. But if the 
nation of the Angles had not successively arrived after Cerdic's 
death, to over-run the east, the centre, and the country beyond the 
Humber, the Saxon occupation of Britain would have been a pre- 
carious tenure, or have remained, like Normandy in France, but a 
Saxon colonization of our southern shores. It was the emigration 
of the Angles from Sleswick that ultimately wrested the island from 
the ancient Britons, and converted it into England. But before 
we narrate this great incident, which has so peculiarly affected 
our national fortunes and character, we will pause to consider the 
ancient British accounts of their conflicts with the West-Saxon 
invaders. 

SAXON GENEALOGIES. 

As some of the Saion poetry and MSS. allude to persons whose names do not 
appear in the chronicles which have come down to us, but which are mentioned 
among the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxon kings, it may be useful to insert some of 
their most authentic genealogies. These are also important for indicating Woden 
to have been a real personage, and for assisting us to annex a reasonable chrono- 
logy to his historical existence. They furnish us also with Ave of Woden's an- 
cestors. 

Saxon Chronicle. 



Woden 


Geata 


Wecta 


Godwulf 


Witta 


Finn 


Wihtgils 


Frilhowulf 


IlENGiST; Horsa. p. 13. 


Freotholaf 




Woden, p. 19. 



(1) Gehwearf thonan to his agenum. Ch. Sax. p. sa. 
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Woden 


Sigear 


Boeldoeg 


Swoefdoeg 


Brand 


Sigegcat 


Freothogar 


Socbald 


Freawme 


Soefugl 


Wig 


WesterTaleoa 


Giwis 


Wilgls 


Esia 


Uscfrea 


Elesa 


Yffa 


Cerdig. p. 15. 20. 


Ella. p. 20. 


"Woden 


Woden 


BGcldoeg 


Wihlloeg 


Brand 


Woermund 


Beonoc 


OflTa 


Aloe 


Angeltheow 


Angcnirit 


Eomor 


Ingin 


Icel 


Esa 


Cnebba 


Eoppa 


CyneWold 


Ida. p. 19. 


Cryda 




Wybba 


Woden 


PenDA. p. 28. 


Woegdoeg 





Of these ancestors of Penda^ the very ancient Sveno Aggo notices, with some 
detail of incidents, Woermund and Offo. Langb. Script, p. 1. D. 1. p. 45. 

Henrt of Hgntingdon. 



Kent. 






Fin 


Jeta 






Fredulf 


Filii Dei 






Fredalaf 


Flocwald 






Wodkn 


Fin 






Beldet 


Fredulf 






Brand 


Frcalof 






Beonoc 


Woden 






Aloe 


Vecla 






Angen>Yit 


Wiela 






Ingiuni 


Widgils 


* 




Esc 


Hengiot and Horsa. 


p. 311 


. Eope 








Ida. p. 3U. 


Essex. 








Saxnat 






JVbrtkumbria. 


Andesc 






Fredealaf 


Gesac 






Woden 


Spoewe 






Wepdeg 


Segewlf 






Sigegcat 


Biedcan 






Seabaid 


OflTa 






Scfugel 


Erchenwin, 


1st king. 


p. 313. 


Wcstrefalcna 
Wilgils 


JVbrthumberland 




Uscfrea 


Heata 






IflU 


Godwif 






Ella. p. 314. 






Ethelwerd. 


WOTHEN 






Wicla 


Wilhar 






Wyrhtebi. p. 833. 
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WOTDEN 


Wicla 


Wither 


Wihtgils. p. 836. 




Simeon of Durham. 


StreOus 


Woden 


Bedweg 


Beldeg 


Gaala 


Brond 


Hadra 


Fridegar 


Stermon 


Frevln 


Heremod 


Wig 


Sceaf 


Giwl 


Sccldias 


Esli 


Beovi 


Elesi 


Tecti 


Cerdu. p. 1. 


Gcti 


m 


Godwif 


Woden 


Finn 


Beldeg 


Frelaf 


,^ Brond 


Fridcwold 


'Benoc 


Woden, p. l. 


Aloth 




Angenwi 


Beoda 


Ingui 


Godewlf 


£sa 


Fenn 


Eoppa 


Freolhwulf 


Ida. p. 1. 


Freothlas 




Woden, p. 1. 






Nennids. 


Woden 


Titinou 


Bcldeg 


Trigil 


Beornec 


Rodnum 


Gelhbrond 


Keppan 


Alason 


Guithelin 


Ingaet 


Guechan. He flrst reigned in Britain 


Edibrith 


over the East Anglians. 


Ossa 




Eobba 


Woden 


Ida. 


Beldeyg 




Brond 


Woden 


Siggar 


Guedolgeat 


Sibald 


Gueagon 


Zegnlfh 


Guilhleg 


Soemii. He Grst conquered Deira and 


Guerdmung 


Bernicia. 


Ossa 


Sguerthing 


Origen 


Penda. 3 Gall. p. 116. 


Earner 




Pubba 


Gallgles 




Utfrea 


Woden 


Iffi, Ulli, or Ella. 


Gasscr 





On (hcsc genealogies yre may remark, that they mention four sons or Wodon, 
and deduce distinct descendants from each ; that they give also Woden's ancestry ; 
and as the difterent kings must have preserved their own pedigrees, the tendency 
or the whole is to make Woden a rcai personage. 

ir wo take 30 years as the average life of each of the descendants, these ge- 
nealogirs place the chronology of Woden between MO and 300 years nrter the 
Christian era. Thus Cerdic's nine ancestors from 406, the date of his invasion. 
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would, on this computation, place Woden 225 years after Christ ; Ida's nine from 
5i7, in 277 ; Klla's eleven from 560, in 230 ; Penda's eleven from 620, in 296. 

The four from Hengist would make him one generation later, but this looks 
like an imperfect genealogy. 

One of the most ancient Icelmtoic documents that now exist is the Langi' edga- 
TAL. It was used both by Ara Frode and by Snorre. It calls Odin the king 
of the Tyrkia, who are supposed to be Turks, and gives him the following an- 
cestry, deducing him from ThoR:~ 



Japhet 


Einridi 


Japhans 


Vingethorr 


Zechim 


Vingener 


GIprus 


Moda 


Celius 


Magi 


Saturnus of Krit 


Seskef, or Sescef 


Jupiter 


Bedwig 


Darius 


Athra 


Erichthonins 


. Itormann 


Troes 


Heremotr 


Ilus 


Scealdna 


Laomedon 


Beaf 


Priam, King of Troy 


Eat 


Minon, or Memnon, who mar- 


Godulf 


ried Priam's daughter 


Finn 


Their son was Tror, whom we 


Frealaf 


call Thor, the father of 


YoDEN, whom we call Oden 


Hloritha 





*' From him descended most of (he kingly races in (he north part of the world. 
He was king of the Tyrkia. He fled from the Romans to (he north." 

It (hen deduces, (hrough two lines of descendants from him, by two other sons 
than those who head the Anglo-Saxon dynasties, the Kings of Norway and Den- 
mark. 

The Norway line is^ The Danish line is, 

Oden Oden 

Niordr in Noatunum, which was Skioldr 



near Sigtun 
Yngui Fraeyr 
Fiolner 
Svegdir 
Yallande 
Visburr 
Domalidr 
Domarr 
Dyggvi 
Dagr 

Agni , the husband of Skialfr 
Alrekr 
Yngui 
Jorundr 
Aun, the aged 
Egill, slayer of Tunna 
Ottarr Yendilkraka 
Alhils of Upsal 
Eysteinn 
Yugwarr 
Braut-Onundr 
Ingialldr, the canning 



Olafr Tre-telgia, or the woodcatter Sigurdr Orm 



Fridleifr 

Fridfirode 

Fridleifr 

Havarr-Handrami, or strong hand 

Frode 

Yarmundr Yitri, or the wise 

Olafr Litillate, or the mild 

Danr Mikillate» or the proud 

Frode Fridsami, or the quiet 

Fridleifr 

Frode Frekne 

Ingialdr, the foster of Starkadar • 

Halfdan, his brother 

Helgi and Hroar 

Rolfr Kraki 

Hrsrekr 

Frode 

Halfdan 

Hrffirekr Slaungvan baugi 

Haralldr Hillditaunn 

Sigordr Hring, son of Randver 

Ragnar Lodbrog 
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Haldan Hvit-bein, or ^hite feet Haurda Rnutr. 

Eysteinn 

Ilalfdan, the meek ^ 

Gudrodr, the magnanimoas 

Halfdar Svarti, or the black 

Haralld Harfagri. 

Laogbek Scrip. Dan. 1. p. 1—6. 

This Icelandic document inserts twenty-nine kings between Oden*and Harald 
Harfagre, who acceded in 873. But twenty of these sovereigns perished violently, 
and therefore thirty years would be too large an average for every one. If we 
allow twenty years each for those who died by violence, and thirty for the other 
nine, this would station Oden about 203 years after the Christian era. 

The same northern authority puts twenty-three kings between Oden and Ragnar 
Lodbrog, who acceded about 812. As in these turbulent parts few Baltic kings 
died naturally, we cannot take a higher average for all than twenty-five years ; 
and this computation would place Oden about 237 years after Christ. 

Therefore, on the whole, we may consider Woden, or Odin, to* have really 
lived and reigned in the north, and may place his real chronology as not earlier 
than 200^ nor later than 300 years of the Christian era. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ancient British Accounts of the Battles with the West Saxons, and the authentic 

History of Arthur. 

Some of the battles mentioned by the ancient Welsh ,3^, 

poets are those between Cerdic and the Britons; one BauieofLiong- 
of these is the battle at Llongborth. In this conflict ^^^' 
Arthm* was the commander in chief (1) ; and Geraint ab Erbin was 
a prince of Devonshire, united with him against the Saxons. Lly- 
warch Hen, in his elegy on his friend, describes the progress of the 
battle. The shout of onset, and the fearful obscurity which fol- 
lowed the shock, are succeeded by the terrible incidents which 
alarm humanity into abhorrence of war. The edges of the blades 
in contact, the gushing of blood, the weapons of the heroes with 
gore fast dropping, men surrounded with terror, the crimson gash 
upon the chieftain's brow, biers with the dead and reddened men, 
a tumultuous running together, the combatants striving in blood 
to the knees, and ravens feasting on human (2) prey, compose the 
dismal picture which this ancient bard has transmitted to us of a 
battle in which he was personally engaged; 

The valiant Geraint was slain J ''slaughtering his foes he fell (3)." 
The issue of the conflict is not precisely stated, but some ambi- 
guous expressions concur, with the absence of all triumphant lan- 
guage, to indicate that the Britons did not prevail. As liongborth 

(1) Llywarch Hen's Elegies, p. 9. (2) lb. p. 3—7. 

(3) Llywarch Hen's Elegies, p. 7. The SOth triad names him as one of the 
Llynghessawg, the naval commanders of Britain. The Welsh genealogies malce 
him the son of Constantino of Cornwall, from Gwen, the daughter of Gyngar. 
They give him a son named Seliff. Bodedd y Saint, Welsh Arch. vol. ii. p. 83. 
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litornlly implies tlici haven of ships, and was some harbour on the 
soulhern coast, we may consider this poem as describing the conflict 
at Portsmouth wlicn Porta landed. Tiie Saxon Chronicle says, 
that a very noble British youth fell on that occasion (1), but does 
not mention his name. 

Baiuo on tno Lly warch mentions another batQc on the Uawen, 
Liawen. jj^ ^yiij(>[j Arthurwas engaged. Gwen, the poofs fa- 
vourite son, exerted himself in the struggle. The battle was at 
the ford of Morlas. The bard describes his son as watching the 
preceding night, with his shield on his shoulder. Ho compares his 
impetuosity to the assault of the eagle; and laments him as tlie 
bravest of his children. " As he was my son, he did not retreat. " 
Of the event of the batlle,he only says, tliat Ar tliur did not recede(2) . 
Of the other contests which ensued before Wessex was colonized 
by Saxons, we have no further information from the British 
writers, except of the battle at Bath. 

n .., ,„«»!, Gildas intimates, that, until the battle of Bath, the 

Balllo of Bath. ,.»>.i ^ ,i 

Saxons and the Britons alternately conquered; and 
that this was almost the last, but not the least slaughter of the in- 
vaders. IVennius makes it the twelfth of Arthur's batUes (3). The 
position of this battle has been disputed, but it seems to have oc- 
curred near Bath (4) . Its chronology is not clear (5) . The Welsh 
MS. in the red book of Hergest, says, that 128 years intervened 
from the age of Gwrtheyrn to the battle of Badon, in which Arthur 
and the elders conquered the Saxons (6). 

Arthur was the British chieftain who so long resisted the pr(^^rcss 
of Cerdic. The unparalleled celebrity which tliis Briton has at- 
tained, in his own country and elsewhere, both in history and 
romance, might be allowed to exalt our estimation of the Saxon 
chief, who maintained his invasion, though an Arthur opposed him, 
if the British hero had not himself been unduly magnified into an 
incredible and inconsistent conqueror. 

The probable hi». The authcutic actions of Arthur have been so disfi- 
lory of Arihnr. gurod by the additious of the minstrels, and of Jelfry , 

(1) Sax. Chron. 17. FI. Wig. 20a. 

(2) Lly warch Hen's Elegy on Old Age, p. 131-135. 

(3) Gildas, s. 20. Ncnnius, s. 23. 

(i) Mr. Carte describes the Monnt of Badon, in Berkshire, p. i05. Usher places 
the battle at Bath, p. 477. Camden also thinks that Badon Hill is the Banncs- 
dowoe, or that wh'ch overhangs the little village Bathstone, and exhibits still its 
bulwarks and a rampire. Gibson, ed. p. 470. 

(5) Gildas, in a passage of diflicall construction, says, as we interpret, that it 
took place rorty-fonr years before ho wrote,— annum obsessionis Badoniei monlis, 
quique quaUragcsimus quartus ut novi oritur annus, mense jam prime emcnso 
qui jam ct mrse nativitatis est, s. 26.— Bede construed it to mean the forty- fourth 
year after the Saxon invasion, lib. i. c. 16., but the words of Gildas do not support 
him. Malt. West. p. 186 , places it in 520. Langhorn, p. 62., prefers 511. 

(6) See this published in the Cambrian Register, p. 313. Prysc, in ins De- 
fcnsio, p. 120., quotes a pa.ssagc of Tallescn on this t>attle, whicli 1 have not ob« 
served among his printed poems. 
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Ihat many i!\Titors have denied (hat he ever lived (i) -. but this is an 
extreme, as objectionable as (he romances Avhich occasioned it. 
Tlic tales that all human perfection was collected in Arthur (2) j 
that gian(s and kings who never existed, and nations w hich he never 
saw, were subdued by him ; that he went to Jerusalem for the 
sacred cross (3) ; or that he not only excelled the experienced past, 
but also the possible future (4), we may, if we please, recollect only 
to despise ; but when all such fictions are removed, and those in- 
ciden(s only are retained which the sober criticism of history 
sanctions with i(s approbation, a fame ample enough to interest 
the judicious, and to perpetuate his honorable memory, will still 
continue to claim our belief and applause. 

The most authentic circumstances concerning Arthur appear to 
be these : 

He was a chieftain in some part of Britain near its ^^^ ^^^ 
southern coasts. AsaMouric,kingof Glamorganshire, 
had a son named Arthur at this period (5), and many of Arthur's 
actions are placed about that district, it has been thought probable 
that the celebrated Arthur was the son of Mouric : but this seems 
to have been too petty a personage, and too obscure for his greater 
namesake, who is represented by all the traditions and history that 
exist concerning him to have been the son of Uthur. 

IJe is represented in the Lives of the Welsh Ssjints, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
with incidents that suit the real manners of the age. 
Mec^ting a prince in Glamorganshire, who was flying from his ene- 
mies, Arthur was, at first, desirous of taking by force the wife of 
the fugitive. His military friends, Cci and Bedguir, persuaded him 
to refrain from the injustice , and to assist the prince to regain his 
lands (6). 

(1) His existence was doubted ycry early. Gencbrard said, it might be iDferred 
from B€dc, Arclurum magnum nunquam cxtitisse. Cbron. lib. iii. ap. Usher* 
522. — Sigcbcrt, who wrote in the twelfth century, complained that^ except in the 
then newly-published British history, nullam de co mentionem invenimus. 1 Pis- 
tori Rer. German. 504.— Our Milton is also sceptical about him. Many others are 
as unfriendly to his fame. 

(2) And, in short, God has not made, since Adam was, the man more perfect 
than Arthur. Brut. G. ab Arthur. 2 W. Archaoiol. p. 290. 

(3) Nennius, or his interpolator, Samuel, pledges himself that the fragments of 
the cross brought by Arthur were kept in Wedale, six miles from Mailross. 
3 Gale, p. 114.— Langhorn, whose neat Latin Chronicle of the Saxon kingdoms I 
wh\\ to praise for its general precision, adduces Jerom and others to prove that 
Britons used to visit Jerusalem, p. 47. 

(4) Joseph of £xeter. In his Elegant Antiocheis, after contrasting the inferior 
achievements of Alexander, Ciesar, and Hercules, with those of his flos regum 
Artburus, adds, 

Sed nco pinctum roryli, ncc s!dera solem 
Aqnant ; annales Lalios, Graiosqne revolTe ; 
Prisca pamm ncscit, ffiqualrm poslera nullum 
Exhibltara dicg. Rcp;es superemlnet omnes 
Solus ; praMeritis mellor, majorque fuluria. • 

Ap. Usher, p. SI 9. 

(5) Reg. Llandav. (0^ Vita S. Cddoci, Colt. MSS. Vesp. A. U. 
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A British chief having killed some of his warriors, Arthur pur- 
sues him with all the avidity of revenge. At the request of St. Ca- 
doc, Arthur submits his complaint to the chiefs and clergy of Bri- 
tain, who award Arthur a compensation (1). 

At another time, Arthur is stated to have plundered St. Paternus, 
and to have destroyed a monastery in Wales (2). These incidents 
suit the short character which Neunius gives of him, that he was 
cruel from his childhood (3). 

It is stated, by Caradoc of Llancarvan, that Melva, the king of 
Somersetshire, carried off Arthur's wife, by force, to Glastonbury. 
Arthur, with his friends, whom he collected from Cornwall and 
Devonshire, assaulted the ravisher. The ecclesiastics interposed, 
and persuaded Melva to return her peaceably. Arthur received 
her, and both the kings rewarded the monks for their useful inter- 
ference (4). 

Arthur also maintained a war against the Britons, in the 
north of the island ; and killed Huel their king. He was greatly 
rejoiced at this success; because, says Caradoc, he had killed 
his most powerful enemy (5). Thus Arthur, by his wars with 
his own countrymen, as much assisted the progress of the Saxons, 
as he afterwards endeavoured to check it, by his struggles with 
Cerdic. 

He may have fought the twelve battles mentioned by Nennius (6); 
but it is obvious, from the preceding paragraphs, that they were 
not all directed against the Anglo-Saxons. He is represented by 
Nennius, as fighting them in conjunction with the kings of the 
Britons. It is clear from many authorities, that there were se- 
veral kings at this time in different parts of Britain (7). But there 
appears, as the preceding pages have intimated, to have been a pa- 
ramount sovereign ; a Pen-dragon, or Penteyrn ; who, in nominal 
digni ty at least, was superior to every other. Arthur is exhibited in 

(1) Vita S. Gadoci, Cott. MSS. Vesp. A. 14. 

(2) Ibid. Vita S. Paterni MS. Cei is mentioned as his companion in a poem of 
Taliesin's. 

(3) Nenn. c. 62. 

(4) Garad. Vit. Gild. MSS. King^s Lib. Malmsbury mentions, in his History of 
Glastonbury, p. 307., one circumstance of Arthur sending Ider, the son of King 
Nulh, on an adventure, after having linighted him : but it is too romantically nar- 
rated to be classed among the authentic facts. Giants have no right to admission 
into ordinary history. 

(5) Carad. 

It) JNenn. c. 62, 63. He thus enumerates them : —1st, at the mouth of the 
river called Glen; 2d, 3d, ilh, and 5th, on another river called Douglas, in the re- 
gion of Linius ; 6th, on the river called Bassas ; the 7th, in the wood of Galedon ; 
the 8th, in Castle Gunnion, where be adds that Arthur had the image of the cross 
and of Mary on his shoulders ; the 9lh, at Caerlon; the 10th, on the banks of the 
Rebroit; the Uth, on the mount called Agned Cathregonion ; the 12th, on the 
Badon Hills. 

(7) The Cott. MSS. Vesp. A. 14., in the Lives of the Welsh SainU> mention se- 
veral in Wales. 
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this character (1) ; and his father Uthur had the same appellation (2). 

Four of the battles, ascribed to him by Nennius, have been ably 
illustrated by Mr. Whittaker (3). Mr. Camden and others had 
remarked, that the Douglas, on which Nennius had placed them, 
was a river in Lancashire. The historian of Manchester, whom 
I am happy to praise for his genius and energy, has commented on 
the positions of these conflicts with great local knowledge. His 
fancy, though often too prolific, and even on this portion of our 
history peculiarly active, yet describes these with so much proba- 
bility, that we may adopt his sketches as history. 

The battle of Badon Hills, or near Bath, has been celebrated as 
Arthur's greatest and most useful achievement ; a long interval of 
repose to the Britons has been announced as its consequence (4) ; 
yet it is curious to remark, that this victory only checked the 
progress of Cerdic ; and does not appear to have produced any 
further success. We hear not of the vindictive pursuit of Arthur, 
of the invasion of Hampshire, or the danger of Cerdic. The Saxon 
was penetrating onwards even towards Wales or Mercia ; he was 
defeated, and did not advance (5). No other conflicts ensued. 
Arthur was content to repulse. This must have been because he 
wanted power to pursue. Arthur was, therefore, not the warrior 
of irresistible strength ; he permitted Cerdic to retain his settle- 
ments in Wessex; and such an acquiescence accords with the 
Chronicle, which asserts, that after many fierce conflicts, he 
conceded to the Saxon the counties of Southampton and So- 
merset (6). The latter was however still contested. 

This state of moderate greatness suits the character Howmennonedm 
in which the Welsh bards exhibit Arthur. They com- »« weigh lumb. 
memorate him ; but it is not with that excelling glory with which 
he has been surrounded by subsequent traditions. On the contrary, 
Urien of Reged seems to have employed the harp more than 
Arthur. Llywarch the aged, who lived through the whole period 
of slaughter, and had been one of the guests and counseUors of 
Arthur (7), never displays him in transcendent majesty. In the 

(1) Trioedd 7. p. 3. 

(2) There is an elegy on Uthyr'8 death among the ancient British bards. See 
Welsh Arch. vol. i. 

(3) Hist. Manch. vol. ii. p. i3-i5. 410. ed. 

(4) This seems to be the battle mentioned by Gildas and Bede, which occurred 
when Gildas was forty-four years old. 

(5) Bede's expressions, taken from Gildas, express the general truth of these 
conflicts. '* Now the natives, now their enemies conquered, until the siege of the 
Hilisof Bath, when they (the Britons) did not give the least slaughter to their ene- 
mies," c. 16. p. 53. 

(C) Bad. quoted by Polychrouica, says, in quibusdam chronicis legitur, quod 
tandem Arlhurus extsdiatus, post 20 annum advcntus Cerdici fidelitate sibi jurata 
deditei Hamptershiram et Somersclham, p. 224.— The Chronicle of Ricardi Divi- 
sionensis, in MSS. at Cambridge, alBrms the same. It is quoted by Langhorn, 
Chron. Rer. Anglorum, p. 70. 

(7) Trioedd 116. p. 74. 
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balllc of Llonf^'borth, which Arthur directod, it was the valour of 
Gcraint that arreslod Ihc bard's notice -, and his elegy, though long, 
scarcely mentions the commander, whose merit, in the frenzy of 
later fables, clouds every other. As an effusion of real feeling, 
this poem may be supposed to possess less of flattery and more of 
truth in its panegyric. It speaks of Arthur witli respect, bul not 
with wonder. Arthur is simply mentioned as the commander and 
the conductor of the toil of war; but Geraint is profusely celebrated 
with dignitied periplu*asis (1). 

In the same manner Arthur appears in the Afallenau of Myrd- 
din ; and in Taliesin he is mentioned as a character wcU known 
and reverenced (2), but not idolised ; yet he was then dead, and all 
the actions of his patriotism and valour had been performed. Not 
a single epithet is added, from which we can disc^ern him to have 
been that whirlwind of war which swept away in its course all the 
skill and armies of Europe. That he was a courageous warrior is 
unquestionable; but that he was the miraculous Mars of the 
British history, from whom kings and nations sunk in panic, is 
completely disproved by the temperate encomiums of his contem- 
porary bards. 

One fact is sufficient to refute all the hyperboles of Jefifry, whose 
work has made him so extravagantly great. Though Arthur lived 
and fought, yet the Anglo-Saxons were not driven from the island, 
but gradually advanced their conquest, with progressive dominion, 
whether he was alive or whether he was dead. Reflecting on this 
unquestionable fact, we may hesitate to believe that Arthur was 
victorious in all his battles (3), because, if he wielded the whole 
force of Britain, and only fought to conquer, what rescued Cerdic, 
Ella, the son of Hengist, and the invaders of Essex and East-Anglia 
from absolute destruction ? 

The Welsh triads notice many of Arthur's friends and warriors ; 
and mention one stanza as his composition. But this must be mere 
tradition. 

Sef ynt fy nhri chadfarchawg, 
Mac! hir, a Llyr Lluyddawg ; 
A cholorn Cymru Caradawg (4). 

To me there are three heroes in battle ; 
Macl the tall, and Llyr with his army. 
And Caradawg the pillar of the Cymry. 

(1) As 'Mhc glory of Britain— the lerrifier of the foe— the molester of the enemy 
— the great son of Erbin — ^the slrenDons warrior of DyTnaint." Llywarch, 
p. 3-7. , 

(2) Myrddin styles him modar tyrfa, king of a muUitude. Afall. 1. W. A. 133. 

(3) Nennius, c. Oi., says, this, " in omnibus bcllis victor exlitit." But the ao- 
thor quoted by Higden, p. 224., says more probably of Cerdic, who often fought 
■with Arthur, " si scmcl vincerelur, alia vict*. acrior surrexit ad pugnam. " — Gil- 
das, 8. 26., implies an alternation of victory previous to the bailie of Balb.-The 
MS. Chron. Divis. cited by Langhorn, 70., affirms it> 

(4) Trioedd SO. p. 02. 
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Arthur perished at last ingloriously, in a civil feud ^^^ ^^^^^ 
with Mcdrawd his nephew, who is said to have en- 
grossed the affections of Gwcnhyfar, his wife;. But as the blow of 
Arthur on Medrawd is mentioned as one of the most mischievous 
blows in Britain (1), this may have been the imTiediatc cause of 
Medrawd's hostility. 

The character of Medrawd has been branded with much reproach 
by the Welsh, because their favourite Arthur perished in the war 
which he excited. But there is a triad, wliich records his gentle- 
ness, good nature, and engaging conversation ; and declares that 
it was difficult to deny him any request (2). He must have been 
powerfully supported, to have raised an army capable of confront- 
ing Arthur in the fleld. Maclgwn, who reigned in Gwynedd^ 
seems to have been one of Medrawd*s allies ; for Gildas inculpates 
him for having destroyed the king his uncle, with his bravest 
soldiers (3). 

The conflict took place at Camlan, where both 
Arthur and Medrawd fell (4) : Arthur, mortally 
wounded, was carried out of the fleld. From the coast of Cornwall 
he was conveyed into Somersetshire. Sailing along the shore they 
reached the Uzella, which they ascended, and the king was 
committed to the care of his friends in Glastonbury (5), but their 
skill could not avert the fatal hour. 

The death of Arthur was long concealed, and a wild ms dcaih con- 
tale was diffused among the populace, that he had <^^'^- 
withdrawn from the world into some magical region ; from which 
at a future crisis he was to reappear, and to lead the Cymry in 
triumph through the island. Why this flction was invented, we 
may now in vain inquire. It could not repress the ambition of the 
Saxons, because the temporary absence of Arthur was sufficient 
to favour their wishes; and if his living authority could not 
prevent British insurrection, was it probable that his residence in 
another region would avail ? Yet Taliesin industriously sang that 
Morgana promised, if he remained a long time with her, to heal 
his wounds ; and it is notorious that the return of Arthur was a 
fond hope of the people for many ages. Perhaps it was an illu- 
sion devised to avert the popular vengeance from those who, by 
aiding Medrawd, had contributed to produce the lamented 
event (6); or perhaps some, affecting to reign in trust for Arthur, 

(1) Trioedd 51. p. 13. 

(2) Trioedd 83. p. 18. (3) Gildas, p. 12. 

(i) This battle is placed io 5i2, by the Annals in Wbartons Anglia Sacra, yoI. ii. 
p. 648.; by many authors cited by Usher, Ant. p. 521.; and by Jeffry and the 
Welch Brut ab Arthur. 

(5) See Jeffry's curious poem, his best work, MSS. Cott. Lib. Vesp. E. 4. See 
also Giraldus Spec. Eccles. dist. ii. c. 0. cited apud Usher, p. 523. 

(6) Mallh. Westm., p. 102., declares that the king \oluntarily concealed him- 
self livhile dying, that his enemies might not Uiumph, nor hlfi (ri£iids.i)e molested. 
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conciliated the public prejudice in favour of their government, by 
thus representing that th(iy governed only for him. 

Of the family of Arthur we know litUe. We hear 
His family, ^f ]>^^jg j^j Caermarthenshirc, reputed to be his son; 

another son,Llechau,is celebrated as an accomplished warrior (1). 
His sister Anna married Llew, brother of the famous Urien, and 
son of Cynvarch; Medrawd was her son (2). The marriage of 
Anna united the kings of the northern Britons in consangiunity 
with Arthur. 

His remains dis But though the fricuds of Arthur concealed the place 
covered in 1189. ^,f j^jg jntermcnt, a future age discovered it. In the 
year 1 189, when romance had begun to magnify his fame, his body 
was diligently sought for in the abbey of GlasU/ubury. The cir- 
cumstances attending this search give us the flrst dear and historical 
certainty about this celebrated man, and are therefore worth de- 
tailing. They have been transmitted to us by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who saw both the bones and the inscription, as well as by a monk 
of the abbey; and the same facts are alluded to by William of 
Malmsbury, a contemporary, and by others. 

The substance of the account of Giraldus is this (3). Henry the 
Second, who twice visited Wales, had heard from an ancient 
British bard, that Arthur was interred at Glastonbury, and that 
some pyramids marked the place. The king communicated this 
to the abbot and monks of the monastery, with the additional in- 
formation, that the body had been buried very deep to keep it from 
the Saxons ; and that it would be found not in a stone tomb, but 
in a hoUoYt ed oak. There were two pyramids or pillars at that 
time standing in the cemetery of the abbey. They dug between 
these till they came to a leaden cross lying under a stone, which 
had this inscription, and which Giraldus says he saw and handled 
— " Hie jacet sepultus inclytus Rex Arthurus in insula Avallo- 
nia (4).'' — Below this, at the depth of sixteen feet from the sur- 
face, a coffin of hollow ed oak was found containing bones of an 
unusual size. The leg-bone was three fingers (probably in their 
breadth) longer than that of the tallest man then present. This 
man was pointed out to Giraldus. The skull was large, and 
showed the marks of ten wounds. Nine of these had concreted 
into the bony mass, but one had a cleft in it, and the opening still 
remained; apparently the mortal blow (5). 

(1) MSS. Vcsp. A. U. p. 57. Trioedd. 10. p. 3. 

(2) See the genealogy in Mr. Owen's Life of Llywarch. 

(3) Tills account of Giraldus corresponds with that of the monk of Glastonbory, 
which Leland has extracted in his Assert. Art. p. 50.; and Usher in his AnUq. 
p. 117. Malmsbury more briefly alludes to It, De Ant. Glast. 

. (i) A fac-simile of this inscription is given in Gibson's Camden, p. 66.; and in 

Whitalter's Manchester, part ii. Or. Whitalcer was told that the cross had then 

lately been in the possession of Mr. Ghanceiior Hnghes, at Wells. The form of 

Uie letters suits the age of Arthur. 

{6) Matthew Parte noticef the discovery of the bonei; bat says that it was occa- 
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Giraldus says, in another place, that the bones of one of Arthur's 
wives were found there with his, but distinct, at the lower end. 
Her yellow hair lay apparently perfect in substance and colour, 
but on a monk's eagerly grasping and raising it up, it fell to 
dust (1). 

The bones were removed into the great church at Glastonbury, 
and deposited in a magnificent shrine, which was afterwards 
placed, in obedience to the order of Edward I., before the high 
altar. He visited Glastonbury with his queen, in 1276, and had 
the shrine of Arthur opened to contemplaie his remains. They 
were both so interested by the sight, that the king folded the 
bones of Arthur in a rich shroud, and the queen those of his wife; 
and replaced them reverentially in their tomb (2). 

The circumstances of Arlbcr's funeral could be known only 
from Welsh traditions. Giraldus has left us one of these • " Mor- 
gan, a noble lady, proprietor of this district, and patroness of the 
Abbey, and related to Arihur, had the king carried, after the 
battle of Gamlan, to the island called Glastonbury to heal liis 
wounds (3). " The same facts are alluded to by Jeffry, in his ele- 
gant poem, which entitles him to more literary respect than his 
history, and which contains more of real British traditions (4). 

The pyramids or obelisks tliat are stated to have marked the 
place of Arthur's interment, long remained at Glastonbury. They 
had images and inscriptions, which have not yet been understood, 
but which do not seem to relate to Arthur (5). A sword, fancied 
to have been his caliburno, was presented by Richard the First, as 
a valuable gift, to the king of Sicily (6). 

These are the only circumstances which we can present to the 
reader as Arthur's authentic history. The romances about him 
contain several names of real persons, and seem occasionally to 
allude to a few real facts. But their great substance and main 
story are so completely fabulous, that whatever part of them was 

sioned by their digging the grave of a monk, i?ho had an earnest desire to be bu- 
ried in that spot. It is not improbable that this may have been a further induce- 
ment with the convent to have the spot dug. 

(t) GIrald. Institutio Principis. ap. Lei. 47. This work stiil remains in MSS. 
in the British Museum. 

(2) Mon. Glast. Lei. 55. 

(3) Gir. in Specuh) Ecclesiastico, MSS. Brit. Mus.; and ap. 1^1. ii. 

(i) It is stiil in MSS. in the British Museum. Since it was noticed in this work, 
Mr. Ellis has given an account of it, with extracts, in his History of the Early Eng- 
lish Romances. 

(5) On one of the sides of the pyramid that was twenty-sii feet high, with five 
sides, was a figure in a pontifical dress : on the second side was a royal personage, 
with the letters Her, Sexi, Blisyer : on the third, Wemerest, Bantomp, Winewegn : 
the other sides had also inscriptions. The smaller pyramid was eighteen feet high, 
and had four sides with inscriptions. W. Milnis. de Antiq. Glast. Gale, iii. 
p. 306., as ooUaledln my cqpy by UearnA*.i 

(6) Usher, p. 131. . i . ^;. . 
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once true, is overwhelmed and lost in their ilctions and manifest 
falsiOcations both of manners and history. 



A 



CHAPTER IV. 

Establishment of the Anglo-Saxons in East Anglia, Mcrcia, and Essex. — Arrival of Ida 
in Northumberland. — Battles with the Britons. — Kingdoms of Bomicia^nd Dcira. 

While Cerdic and his son were conflicting with Arthur, and the 
other IJritish kings and chiefs who opposed them in Hampshire and 
the adjoining regions, several adventurers from tlie nation of the 
Angles in Sleswick arrived on the eastern coast of the island. 
The chronology of their invasions cannot be more definitely stated 
than by the date which an old clwonicler has affixed to them, and 
which accords so well with the other facts on this subject, that it 
may be considered as entitled to our attention. Another more 
First arrivals ia ^^"^^ient has mentioned that many petty chiefs arrived 

East Anglia. in East Anglia and Mercia in the reign of Cerdic, and 
*"' fought many battles with the natives ; but as they 
formed no kingdom and were numerous, Iheir names had not 
been preserved (1). The year in which the invasions began to 
occur is placed by the other annalist in 527 (2). 
Kingdom of Essex Coutcmporary with these assailants, a body of Saxons 
founded. planted themselves in Essex, and protected on the 
*'^' south by the kingdom of the Jutes in Kent, and on the 
north by the adventurers in East Anglia, they succeeded in founding 
a little kingdom, about 530 (3), which has little else to attract our 
notice, than that it gradually stietched itself into Middlesex, and 
obtained the command of l^>ndon, then but a flourishing town of 
trade, though destined in a subsequent age to become the metro- 
polis of all the Jute, Saxon, and Angli kingdoms of the island. 

in this slate of the contest between the British nation and their 
Saxon invaders, while the Britons, yet masters of all the island, 
from the Avon to the Cornish promontory on the west, and to the 
Frilh of Forth on (he north, were resisting and arresting the pro- 
gress of the son of Cerdic on the one hand, and the unrecorded 
adventurers in Norfolk and Sufiblk on the other, the most for- 
midable invasion occurred on the coast above the Humber, which 
the natives had yet been called upon to oppose. In 547, Ida led to 

Ida arrives In ^^^ rcgiou bctwccn the Twccd and the Frith of Forth, 

Bernicia. or accompauicd, a fleet of forty vessels of warriors, all 

^^' of the nation of the Angles (4). Twelve sons were 

(1) H. Hantingd. p. 313. (S) Malt. Wesdn. p. 188. 

(3) The first king vas ErkenTflo, who died 587. Matt. Westm. p. 900. 
(i) Flor. W-ig. '* In |rovincia Bernicionin, " p. S18. So Neonios calls him 
the first king of Bernicia, p. 114. ^, . 
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with him (1). The chieftains associated with him, or who after- 
wards joined in his enterprise, appointed him their king*(2). Ida, 
Jikc Hengist, Cerdic, and Ella, traced his pedigree to Woden, the 
great ancestor of the Anglo-Saxon chieftains, as well as those of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

That part of Britain between the Hamber and the 
Clyde was occupied by Britons ; but they were divided ***®®''**®^°'** 
into many states. The part nearest the Humber was called Deifyr 
by the ancient natives, which, after the Sakon conquest, was 
named Deira ; and north of Deifyr was Bryneich, which became 
Latinised into Bernicia. Deifyr and Bryneich had three sovereigns, 
whose names have descended to us : Gall, Dyvedel, and Ysgwnell. 

In some part of the district between the Humber and the Qyde, 
was a state called Reged, which Urien, the patron of Taliesin, 
governed. In the parts nearest the Clyde, there were three other 
sovereigns, Rhydderc the Generous, Gwallog the son of Ileenog, 
and Morgant. Llywarch Hen also enjoyed a little principality in 
Argoed. Aneurin, the bard, was the chief of a district, called 
Gododin. And Mynnyddawr ruled in a part near the friths at 
Eiddyn, which has been conjectured to be the origin of Edinburgh, 
or the burgh of Edin. Cunedda was also a wledig, or sovereign, 
in some of these Northern regions, who emigrated into North 
Wales ; and Cau was another. All these, and some others, are 
mentioned in the Welsh remains ; which prove that the north of 
Britain, like the south, was divided into many sovereignties ; some 
of them of very inconsiderable size. This state of the country, at 
the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion, must be always recollected, 
when the facility and permanency of the Saxon conquests are 
adverted to (3). From the Kymry, or Britons, having retained 
possession of much of this country, for some time after the Saxon 
invasions, a large portion of it was called Cumbria j which is th^^ 
Latin name by which their states or kingdoms in these parts hav89 
been usually expressed. As the Saxon conquests spread, the ex- 
tent of British Cumbria was diminished, and the most noted of the 
Brhish race, who had any Cumbrian kingdom in these parts, were 
the Ystradclywd, who maintained what has been called the Strat 
Clyde kingdom. The word Y-strad-clyd, literally imports the 
valley of the Clyde ; and the region they occupied was therefore 
about the Clyde. After enduring wars, with various fortune, 
with the Britons, the Dalriads, and the Piks, their little kingdom 

(t) We may record their names as specimens of their family appellations : Adda, 
Bclric, Theodric, Elhelric, Theodhere, Osmer from his queens, and Occa, Ailric, 
Ecca, Oswold, Soger, and Sogether. Most of these are significant words, or com- 
binations of words, in the Saxon language. 

(2) So Huntingdon states, p. 311. 

(3) See for these facts Nennius— Caradocs Life of Gildas— The Welch Triads 
—Aneurin's Gododin^Taliesin's Poems -Cotton* MSS. Vesp. A. 14.— Lllywarch 
Hen's Poems— Bodedd y Saint, 2 W. Arch. 

1. 12 
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was destrqjred in Ihc close of the tenth century. Alclyde, which 
means the height of the Clyde, was the principal town of the Y . 
strad-clyde, and was in all likelihood the present Dunbarton. This 
circumstance increases the probability, Uiat the Eiddyn, another 
town in these parts, which Mynnyddawr governed at this period, 
was the town on the Forth, almost parallel with Alclyde, and 
which has long become illustrious under the name of Edinburgh. 
Another British state between the Y-strad-clyde and the Saxons, 
seems to have existed so late as the tenth century; as Eugenius, or 
Owen, king of the Gmnbri, is then mentioned (1 ) . 

The defence of the Britons, according to the poems which 
remain in the manuscripts of their ancient poets, appears to have 
been peculiarly vigorous in these districts • and their warriors 
have received a liberal meed of praise, from the bards whom they 
patronised, 
urien of R d ^^ thcsc, Urieu, the chief of Reged, has been most 

^^ ^ ' extolled. He was the son of Cynvarc the Aged (2). 
Taliesin has addressed to him several poems with warm panegyric, 
and alludes to him in others. In these he calls him the head of 
the people ; the shield of warriors ; the most generous of men; 
bounteous as the sea ; the thunderbolt of the Cymry . He compares 
his onset to the rushing of the waves ; and to the fiery meteors 
moving across the heavens (3). But though he notices him as 
engaged in many battles (4), he has only distinctly described the 
battle of Argoed Llwyfain, and the battle of Gwenystrad. 

As Ida was the war-king, who led the Angles against the Britons 
in these parts, it was with his forces, that Urien and his sons and 
flriends so fiercely combated. Ida is not named in the Welsh 
poetry; because they have chosen to stigmatise the invader by a 
reproachful epithet. They call him Flamddwyn (5) the flame- 
Hearer, or destroyer ; a term which implies the devastations that 
accompanied his progress. As the elegy of Llywarch Hen, on 
Urien, expresses that he conquered in the land of Bryneich, or 
Bernicia (6), we must infer, that he was frequently successful 

(1) Mr. Pinkerlon distinguishes the kingdom of Stralclyde from the kingdom of 
Cumbria, Inq. Hist. Scot. i. p. 60—99. But we must add to this opinion, the re- 
collection that there were many British states at the time of Ida's invasion. 

(2) Several triads meatton him and his family, as also Llywarch Hen, and Ta- 
liesin. 

(3) See the Yspeii Talicsm, p. 57. Canu Urien Reged, p. 55.; and his other 
poems addressed to Urien. 

(i) As in his Canu i Urien, p. 57. 

(5) Flamddwyn is also mentioned in the triads ; but it is for a misfortune which 
some ladies will not permit either the brave or the good to escape. His wife, Bun, 
is classed among the British women who were notorious for unchastity. Trioedd, 
p. 56. It would seem from this tradition that he had married a British lady. 

(6) Llywarch Hen, Welsh Arch. p. 104. Mr. Owen (now Dr. Owen Pughe) 
published a translation of this ancient bard, whteh, though watttlng some revisalt 
entitles hUn to Uic thanks of all the friends of BtiOsh Ut^atare. 
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against Ida ; and two of his most fortunate battles appear to be 
those which Taliesin has selected for his praise. 

The bard states, that on a Saturday, the invaders, Baiii© of Argwd 
under " the destroyer/' hastened with four divisions, wy^ain. 
to surround Goddcu and Reged, the scat of Urien's government. 
They spread from Argoed to Arfynnydd, and demanded submission 
and hostages. 

Owen, the son of Urien^ and his friend Cenau, indignantly 
rejected the proposal. Urien then indulged their ardour. He 
exclaimed^ 

Being assembled for our country, 
Let us elevate our banners above the mountains ; 
And push forward our forces over the borders ; 
And lift our spears above the warrior's heads ; 
And rush upon the Destroyer in his army ; 
And slay both him and his followers ! 

Impressed with his patron's valour, Taliesin declares, that 
when he was declining with age, he should be unable to meet 
death with smiles, unless he was praising Urien (1). 

Another conflict with Ida was at the mound of Batue or cweny- 
Gwenystrad, literally, " the pleasant valley." The ■'^*- 
Britons of Cattraethassembledround Urien, ^4he kingof yictorions 
battle." Taliesin, who was present in the struggle, thus describes 
it: — 

Neither the fields, nor the woods, gave safety to the foe. 

When the shout of the Britons came 

Like a wave raging against the shore— 

I saw the brave warriors in array ; 

And after the morning, bow mangled ! 

I saw the tumult of the perishing hosts ; 

The blood springing forward and moistening the ground. 

Gwenystrad was defended by a rampart : 

Wearied, on the earth, no longer verdant, 

I saw, at the pass of the ford. 

The blood-stained men dropping their arms ; 

Pale with terror !— 

I admired the brave chief of Reged ; 

I saw his reddened brow, 

When he rushed on his enemies at Llec grwen Calystan : 

Like the bird of rage was his sword on thieir bucUers : 

It was wielded with deadly fate. 

Taliesin renews his wish not to die pleasantly, unless he was 
praising Urien (2). 

Besides the patriotic valour of Urien, which he lavishly praiseswith 
all the artifice, and sometimes with the exaggerations of poetry (3), 

(1) Taliesin, p. 53. («) taliesin, p. 52. 

(3) One specimen may be added : 

What noise is that ? Does the earth shake ? 

Or is it the swelling sea that roars? 

It there be a sigh in the dingle, 

Is it not Urien who thruste ? 

If there be a sigh on the mountaliif , 

Is it not Urien who conquers ? 

If there be a sigh on the slope of the hills, 

Is it not Urien who wounds ? 

If there be a si^ of dismay. 

Is it not from the afsault of Uri«n f 
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Taliesin extols highly his liberality. This is the theme of several 
poems (1). 

uri killed Urien was aJso commemorated by his bardic friend, 
Uy warch Hen, who has left an elegy upon him. After 
bravely resisting the Saxons, it was the misfortune of Urien to be 
involved in one of those civil contests which were at this period 
the disgrace and ruin of the Britons. As he was besieging one of 
the descendants and successors of Ida, in Holy Island, he was slain 
by Uovan Lawdcfifro, or Llovan with the detested hand, an emis- 
sary of Morgan t, one of the chiefs of the Northern Britons (2). 
Llywarch's elegy celebrates the British king with much earnest 
sympathy, but in rude and warlike strains (3). 

There is no refogefrom him ; 

Nor will there be from famine, 

To those who seek piuDtler near him ! 

His wrath Is death! Cao. Urien, p. 96, 

(i) See the Dadolwch Urien, itvhich is translated in the Vindication ofthe aiH 
cient Britisli poems, now annexed to this vfork' See also the Songs to Urien in 
1 Welsh Arch. p. 55. 

(2) Nenn. Gen. p. 117. Trioedd 38. p. 9. 

(3) Marwnad Lly. Hen. W. A. p. 103-107. As LlywarehHen is one of Oie 
British bards of the sixth century, the genuineness of whose poems is strongly 
marked, I will translate some extracts from his Elegy on Urien' of Reged. He 
begins with an abrupt address to his spear. 

Let me rush forward, thou ashen piercer ! 
Fierce thine aspect In the conflict ! 
'Tls better to kill than to parley. 

Let me rush forward, tbon ashen piercer ! 
Bitter and sullen as the laugh oC the sea 
Was the bursting tumult of the battle 
Of Urien of Reged, the Tohement and stubbonL 

An eagle to his foe In his thmst, brareas generous. 
In the angry warfare, certain of victory 
Was Urien, ardent in his grasp. 

I bear by my side a head ; 

The head of Urien! 

Tlie courteous leader of his army ; 

But ou his i^hite bosom the raren is feeding. 

He was a shield to his country ; 

His course was a wheel in battle. 

Better to me woold be his life than his mead * 

He was a -city to old age ; 

The head, the noblest pillar of Britain. 

I bear a head that supported me l 
Is there any known but he welcome. ? 
Woe to my hand ! 
Where Is he that feasted met 

I bear a head from the mountain 
The lips foaming with blood. 
Woe to Reged from this day l. 

My arm has not shrunk, 
But my breast Is greatly troubled. 
My heart ! is it not broken ? 
The head I bear supported me. 

The slender white body will be interred to-day, 
■ Under earth and stones. 
W-t*; to my hand! 
The father of Owen Is slain.— 

Eurddyl will be joyless to-night. 
Since tlie leader of armies is no more, 
In ^iber Lien Urien fell.— 



• 
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Owen, one of the sons of Urien, was also distin- 
gnished for his brave resistance to the Angles under 
Ida. Taliesin praises his liberality and valour ; and says he chased 
his enemy, as a herd of wolves pursuing she^ (1). In his song to 
the Winds, the bard records Owen's successful defence of the 
flocks and cattle of his province ; and also mentions his battles at 
the ford of Alclud, and other places. The poet's imagery is wild 
and dismal, like his subject. He describes the swords whirled 
round the faces of the combatants, and the blood staining their 
temples. "There was joy," he exclaims, "that day to the 
ravens, when men clamoured with the frowning countenance of 
battle. But the shield of Owen never receded (2). " The elegy 
states, that by the sword of this warrior Flamddwyn perished (3). 

Dissevered is my lord : 

Yet from bis manly youth 

The warriors lored not his resentment. 

Many chiefs has he consumed. 

The fiery breath ot Urien hasceas'd. 

I am wretched. 

There is commotion in every district, 

In search of Llovan with the detested hand. 

Silent is the gale, 
Itut long wilt thou be heard. 
Scarcely any deserve praise, 
Since Urien is no more. 

Many a dog for the bant and ethereal hawk 
Have been trained on tliis floor, 
Before ErUeon was shaken into mins. 

This hearth! no shout of heroes now adheres to it : 

More usnal on its floor 

Was the mead ; and the inebriated warriors. 

This hearth! will not nettles now cover It? 
While its defender lived, « 

More frequent was the tread of the petitioner. 

The green sod will cover it now ; 
But when Owen and Elphin lived 
Its cauldron seethed the prey. 

This hearth I the mouldy fungus will hide it now. 

More usual about its meals 

Was the striking of the sword of the fierce warrior. 

Thorns will now cover It. 

More usual once was the mixture t 

Of Owen's friends in social harmony. 

Ants will soon overmn it. 

More frequent were the bright torches 

And honest festivities. ". 

Swine will heneeforward dig the gronnd, • 

Where once the gladness of heroes 

And the horn of the banquet went round : 

II was the solace of the army and the path of melody. 

(1) Marvnad Owafn ap Urien Reged, Tal. 1 W. A. p. 50. 

(2) Can y Gwynt, p. 38, 39. 

(3) Marwnad Owain, p. 59. Bolh the Saion Chronicles, Flor. Wig. p. 818., and 
Nennius, p. 110., mention Ida to have reigned only twelve yean. Yet Hunting- 
don calls him at his accession * < juvenem nobilissimum." p. 311. The comparisofi 
of ihese authorities places Ida's death in the flower of his manhood ; and this gives 
a couQtenaneo to the Welsh bard'9 assertion, tbttt lie perisliedin bisconQicU witl^ 
Qw§» Of Roged, 
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Taliesin occasionally commemorates other British heroes ; but as 
it would be useless to reyiyc a catalogue of names, long since for- 
gotten, they need not be enumerated hero. 
Battle of That conflict between the Saxons and Britons, whidi 

^atiraeth. occupics the largest space in the ancient British poetry, 
is the battle or destruction of Gattraeth. It forms the subject of 
the Grododin of Aneurin (1), a poem much alluded to and venerated 
by the poets of Wales, and which has procured for him, among 
them, the title of the king of the bards. He was a chieftain in the 
northern part of the island, in the sixth century ; and perished at 
last from the blow of an axe, inflicted by one Eiddyn, who has 
been therefore classed as one of the 110*60 foul assassins of Bri- 
tain (21). 

The Gododin of As it contaius no regular narration of incident, and 
Aneurin. jjq introductory annunciation of its subject, but con- 
sists chiefly of stanzas but little connected, on the feats and praises 
of the chieftains whom it commemorates ; and as it records places 
and British heroes, whose names, however notorious in their day, 
are not preserved elsewhere, it is diflicult to say to what precise 
event or locality it actually applies. That the warriors mentioned 
were the contemporaries of Aneurin is clear from its contents (3), 
but this is all that we can with certainty infer. 

It has been usually supposed to record a battle, between the 
collected Britons of the north, under Mynyddai^T of Eiddyn, which 
has been assumed to be Edinburg, and the Saxons of Ida, or his 
successor. The issue was calamitous to the Britons ; for out of 
above 360, who wore the golden torques, the mark of their nobi- 
lity, only tlu'ee escaped, of whom the bard was one (4). This 
unfortunate result is undeniably stated ; and it is as manifestly 

(1) It is (he first poem printed in the Archaiology of Wales. I printed a trans- 
lation of (he first seventy-three lines, lii the <* Vindleatioa o( the ancient British 
Poems." 

(2) '' Tair anfad gyflafen ynys Prydain, £iddyn vpab Einygan a laddwys 
Anenrin Gwawdrydd mydeyrn beird." Trtail 47. i W^ Arch. p. 65., and 
see p. 0. 

(3) Thus he says he saw what he describes. 

*' I saw the scene from tlio high land of Adoen. 
I saw the men In complete ordtr it dawn «t A4o«b. 
And the head otPrfniral rtYeof wMveoDiiuiliiff." 

Gweleis y dnll o ben tir Adoen. 
Gweleis y wjt tiW vavr fan « aur Ado^n. 
Aphen DyTynadi irrycli Iirf}'ia ae cnoyii. 

God. \v. 4. p. IS. 

(i) A stanza of (he €k>dodiB thus states the result .* 

' ' The warriors went to Gattraeth. They were fjamona! 
Wine and mead, from gold, had been their liquors- 
Three heroes, and threescore, and three hundred, 
With the golden torques. 
Of those who hastened after the Jorial eicess, 
There escaped only three from the power of the swords, 
The two war^ogs, Aaron and Cynon Dayarawd, 
And I from the flowing blood, 
Ths rvwtrd of mj Mesiei maw.'* Godod. p. 4. 
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imputed to the Britons having previously indulged in an excess 
of mead. 

A recent writer on Cambrian mythology, whose xue new iheon 
imagination has been as active as such an illusive sub- ^'p**"" 
ject could excite it to be, has strenuously urged, that the Gododin 
records the famous massacre of the British nobles by Hengist (1). 
That it neither mentions Hengist nor Gwrthcyrn, has not appeared 
to him to be an objection (2). He supports his opinion by an un- 
usually free translation, and by a sanguine conunentary. 

This translation contains so much fancy, and is in parts so for- 
cibly adapted to the conjecture, and the whole is removed so much 
from the plain literal sense, that it seems most reasonable to 
dismiss the new hypothesis, as the illusion of a warm imagination. 
If the poem has any relation to the incident, which has become the 
subject of the tradition alluded to, that incident cannot be attached 
to Hengist, and did not occur in the manner hiqted by Nennius, 
and detailed by Jefiry (3). 

The prevailing subject of the poem, continually repeated in 
every second or third stanza, is the intoxication of the Britons, 
from some great feast of mead previous to the battle (4). So far 
the poem and the tradition correspond ; and all the British nobles 
perished but three, another coincidence. But as Aneurin, accord- 

(1) See Mythology and Rites ofthe British Druids, p. 3t8-384. Of its author, 
the Rev. Edward Davies, I wish to speak with more than mere respect, because 
his remarks on the ancient Welsh literature, in this work and in his Celtic re- 
searches, though displaying the same creative imagination, which pervades and in- 
jures Mr. Whittaker's historical investigations, have yet in many parts throw n great 
light on the venerable remains of the British bards, and contributed to gain for 
them more attention than they have been accustomed to receive. 

(2) Mr. Davies thinks that he traces various allusions to them and to Ambrosius ; 
but the same latitude of construction in this respect would almost make any poem 
mean any thing. 

(3) The difference of opinion between Mr. Davies and all former readers of the 
Gododin, cannot be better stated than in his own words .* '* I also perceived, that 
the great catastrophe which the bard deplores, was not, as it has been generally 
represented, the fall of 360 nobles in the field of battle, to which they had rushed 
forth in a state of intoxication ; but, the massacre of 360 unarmed British nobles, 
in time of peace, and at a feast, where they had been arranged promiscuously with 
armed Saxons," p. 32 1. On this I will only remark, that the former opinion is 
the manifest literal import of the poet's words. The new coqjecture requires the 
ingenious author's commentary, as well as an adapted translation to make it it all 
probable. 

(4) They went to Gattraeth : 

Loquacious were their hosls. 

Pale mead had been their feast, and was their poison. 

God. p. 2. 

So many other passages : 

G^-yr a aeth Gattraeth redvaeth vedwn. Ibid. 

Med yvynt melyn melys maglawr. Ibid. 

Cyt yven vodd gloew wrth llw babir, 

Gyt Tei da «i Tlas y gas ba hir. n>id. 

So the bard says he partook of the wine and mead there : 

Yveii y win a med y Mordal. God. p. «. 
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lu want of foun- ihi^ lo Uio unvaryiiig^ statemoni of the Welsh literature, 
daiion. ijyjjj JQ ^jjg (jj^piy pgpj Qf ^jjg gi^^jj (j) century, and 

was contemporary with Talicsin, who mentions him (2) ; and as 
the bard was himself one of the survivors of the conflict, and a 
captive from it (3), it cannot have occurred till some time after 
Hengist had died (4). To this decisive evidence, from its chrono- 
logy, may be added a remark, that although to the praise of his 
several heroes, or of their exploits, he annexes, almost invariably, 
a lamentation of their festive indulgence ; yet this is not accom- 
panied with any specific charge of treachery on the part of the 
Saxons (5). If it related to the reported massacre, the natural 
process of the poet's mind would have been to have inveighed 
against the Saxons for their perfidy ; instead of so continuously 
censuring the Britons for their inebriety. If Hengist had invited 
them to a banquet of peace and friendship, it was not merely na- 
tural, but it was even laudable, according to the customs of that 

(1) So Mr. Davies acknowledges, p. 317. ; and adds, '* Edward Llwyd referf the . 
era of the Gododin to the year 510, and this probably upon the anttiority of tbe 
ancient MS. which he quotes in the same passage," p. 321. 

(2) In hb Anrec Urien, p. 51. In like manner Aneurin speaks of Taliesin : 

I Aneurin will do 

What is known to Taliesin, 

Tlie partalier of my mind. God. p. 7. 

(3) Aneurin thus mentions his captivity : 

In tlie earthy abode, -. 

Willi the Iron chain 

About the top of my two knees ; 

From the mead, 

From the festive horns, 

From the host at Cattraeth. Ibid. 

(4) Air. Davies escapes the difficulties of chronology by three large snpposiUons. 
First, he supposes, that though Hengist came in ii9, yet that the reputed mas- 
sacre did not occur till 472. But though Hengist was then alive, the Saxon 
Chronicle slates, that he obtained his kingdom after a battle in 455 ; and that in 
457, after anoiber battle, the Britons abandoned Kent. Another battle, In whtoh 
twelve British leaders fell, occurred in 465. After such transactions as these, such 
a confiding banquet was not likely to have occurred on the part of the Britons, nor 
was such a massacre wanted lo give Hengist that kingdom, which he had both 
acquired and maintained. His second and third will best speak for themselves : 
'' There is no improbability in Aneurin's having attended the feast, as a young 
bard, in 472, and his having bewailed the friends of his youth, thirty-eight yean 
afterwards, when he had fallen into the hands of the foe, and was confined in a 
dreary dungeon," p. 322. Yet according to Aneurin's own eipressions \n the 
preceding note, the captivity seems to me to be clearly referred to the destructkm 
at Cattrfietl), His words arc : 

Yn y ty deycrin 
Catuyn heyeriiia 
Am beun yy deulin 
ved o Toelln 
Gattraelfa wnin. 

Then follows the passage, in note 2. of this page, on himself and Taliesin. 

(5) Mr. Davies believes he discerns sqcb charges. But the luppoaed alimioni 
•re not direct, and do not $cet9 to m to \^ ^% V^^W^i vmix^Wot^ of th« |MI« 
f«(e9 10 9ppll«J. ^ . 
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age, that the festivity should advance to intoxication. As it is not 
likely that the bards ever witnessed a public banquet without this 
termination, it could not justly form, nor would have been made 
a subject of inculpation. 

That the Gododin should commemorate so many British 
chiefs, Ceawg (1), Cynon, Madawg, Tulvwlch, Mynnydawg, 
Cyvwlch, Caradawg, Owen, Eidiol, Pereddur, and Aeddan ; and 
yet not actually name either Gwrtheyrn, Guortemir, or Am- 
brosius, cannot but strengthen the inference, that it has no 
concern with the latter; for why. should some be mentioned • 
directly and plainly, and others, the most important in rank and 
power, be never named, but implied, as he thinks, by some peri- 
phrasis ? 

The locality of the incident, alluded to in the poem, seems also, 
as far as it can be ascertained, to be inconsistent with the massacre 
imputed to Hengist. It fixes the scene at Cattraeth, and it implies 
that the people of Deira and Bernicia were in the conflict (2). Cat- 
traeth has been always placed in the ncH'thern districts. So has 
Eiddyn, from which Mynnydawg came, whose courteousness is 
repeatedly praised in the poem, and whom in its natural construc- 
tion it mentions as the commander of the British force. His host 
is also mentioned in the conflict, not as if he was feasting with a 
small retinue, but as his warlike tribe (3) ; and it is correspondent 
with this view that the Triads mention his host at the battle of Cat- 
traeth, as one of the three gallant hosts of Britain, because they 
followed their chiefs at their own charge (4). 

The natural import of the poem is, that the Britons had fought 
hastily on one of their festive days. And this leads us to infer, 
that they might have been surprised by an unexpected advance of 

(1) This hero, whose name begins four of the stanzas of the poem, and whose 
praise seems to be iheir Import, has been converted by Mr. Davles, contrary to all 
former translations, into an epithet. But by the same mode of interpretation, 
when we meet with the names Hengist, Cicero, and Naso, we may, if we please, 
turn our Saxon ancestor into a war-horse ; the Roman orator Into a bean ; and 
the poet of the Metamorphoses into a nose. 

(2) Of the men of Dewyr and Bry neich ^ 

The dreadful ones ! 

Twenty hundred perished in an hoar. 

O wyr Dewyr a Bryneich dychrawr 

Ugelncaut eu dlTant yn un awr. God. p. 2. 

(3) The Gorgordd Mynnydawc mwyn vawr : *♦ the host of Mynnydawg the 
Courteous," is mentioned in several passages : as 

Rac Gorgordd Mynydawc mwyn vawr. -^ Twice In p. 2. 

He is also noticed in p. 10. and 11. The last is 

Of the host of Mynnydawg there escaped 
B!U one weapon. 

Mr. Davies transforms this proper name into an epithet, implying moantain chief*, 
and then supposes it to mean Yortigern, because North Wttlei i| 4 moOQ(aino«^ 
region, and Yortigern was the lord of It, p. 89i. 

(4) 8w Tri«a t9,i « Welsh Arch p. C9 \ «(id TrW 80. pi % 
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the Saxon forces. That 360 nobles, intoxicated at a previous ban- 
quet, should have perished in this battle, and that 360 should be 
the number said to have been massacred by Hengist at his feast, 
arc coincidences that lead the mind to believe there may be some 
oonnection between the two incidents. But every other circum- 
stance is so unlike, that we may more reasonably suppose, that the 
actual event occurred in a battle, as Aneurin has exhibited it, and 
upon a surprise, as we have suggested ; and that tradition has er- 
roneously attached it to the flrst Saxon invader, and feigned the 
banquet and its calamitous consequences to be the result of a pre- 
meditated treachery on a festive invitation ; — or that they are what 
they have been always thought to be, really distinct transactions. 

The same conflict is alluded to in other poems ; but its disastrous 
issue and the inebriety, not the Saxon perfidy, is the usual topic (1). 
Even Golyddan, who mentions the massacre of Hengist, has no 
allusion to Gattraeth or Mynnydawg, nor gives any intimation that 
it relates to the subject of the Gododin (2). 
Slow progress of Thc progrcss of the Angles in the north was slow and 

the Angles, difficult. The Britous appear to have fought more 
obstinately in these parts than in any ottier . Three of their kinp[S, 

(t) It is so mentioned in a poem printed in the Welsh Archaiology, as a part of 
Taliesin's Dyhuddiant Elphin, though it obviously begins as that ends. Mr. Davies 
found it to be in one MS. appended to Aneurin's Gododin, Gelt. Res. 574. The 
passage may be thus translated : 

A year of sorrow 

For the men of Galtraeth ! 

They nourished me. 

Their steel blades ; 

Their mead ; 

Their Tloience ; 

And their fetters. 1 W. Aroh. p. 31. 

In IheGrorehan Cynyelyn, the incantation of Cynbelyn, it is thus mentioned, as if 
by Aneurin himself : 

Three warriors, and three score, and three hundred, 

Went to the tumult at Gattraeth, 

Of. those that hastened 

To the bearers of the mead, 

Eicept three, none returned. 

Cynon and Gattraeth 

With songs they preserro, 

And me—for my blood they bewailed me— 

The son of the omen fire, 

They made a ransom. 

Of pure gold, and steel, and silver. Ibid. p. 61. 

(2) The golden torques mentioned by Aneurin was then worn in Britain. " In 
1692, an ancient golden torques was dug up near the castle of Harlech, in Merio- 
nethshire. It is a wreathed bar of gold, or perhaps three or four rods jointly 
twisted, about four feet long, flexile, but naturally bending only one way in fbrm 
of a hat-band ; it is hooked at both ends ; it is of a round form, about an inch in 
circumference, aiid weighs eight ounces." Gibson's Additions to Camden, p. 658. 
ed. 1695.~Bonduca wore one, Xiphilin. Epit. Dionis, p. 169. ed. H. S. 1591. ; and 
the Gauls used them, Livy, lib. xxxvi. c. iO, Gibson quotes a passage of YirgU, 
i^neid. lib. v. v. 559., which implies that the Trojan youth wore them.— Llywarch, 
p. 135., says, that his twenty-four sons were eudorchawg, or wearers of the goldea 
torques, which, from the above description, we perceive way not a chain. 
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besides Urien and his son, are named, Rydcrthen, Guallawc, and 
Morcant(l), as maintaining the struggle against the sons of Ida, 
and with alternate success. Sometimes the Britons, sometimes the 
Angles conquered. After one battle, the latter were driven into 
an adjoining island, and were for three days besieged there (2), 
till Urien, their pursuer, was assassinated by an agent of Morcant, 
one of the British kings that had joined him in the attack on the 
invaders. The motive to this atrocious action was the military 
fame which Urien was acquiring (3). The short reigns of Ida'$ 
six immediate successors, induce us to suppose them to have been 
shortened by the violent deaths of destructive warfare (4). 

The death of Ida, in 559, produced a division of his ida*8 d«aui. 
associates. His son Adda succeeded ; but one of his ^^- 
allied chieftains, also a descendant of Woden, quitted Bernicia, and 
sought with those who followed him a new fortune, by attacking 
the British kingdom of Beifyr , between the Tweed and the Humber . 
This chieftain was named Ella, and he succeeded in conquering 
this district, in which he raised the Angle kingdom of Deira, and 
reigned in it for thirty years (5). Yet though able to force an es- 
tablishment in this country, many years elapsed before it was comr 
pletely subdued ; for Elmet, which is a part of Yorkshire, was not 
conquered till the reign of his son, who expelled from it Gertie, its 
British king (6). 

One Jute, three Saxon, and three Angle kingdoms Establishment or 
were thus established in Britain by the year 560 : in "^® octarchy. 
Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, Bernicia, and Deira. 
Another Angle kingdom was about twenty-six years afterwards 
added in Mercia, which became in time more powerful and cele- 
brated than any other, except that of the West Saxons, who at last 
conquered it. This kingdom of Mercia made the eighth which 
these bold adventurers succeeded in founding. It was formed the 
latest of all. The first enterprises of the Angles against the dis- 
trict in which it was raised, were those of inferior chieftains, whose 
names have not survived their day ; and it seems to have been at 
first considered as a part of Deira, or an appendage to it. Its 
foundation is dated in 586 (7). But although Grida is named as its 
first sovereign, yet it was his grandson, Penda, who is represented 

(1) Nennios Geneal, p. 117. (2) Nennias, p. 117. 

(3)NeD. p. 117. The Welsh Triads mention this murder in noticing the three 
foul assassins of Britain. " Llofan Llawddino, who killed Urien, the son of Gyn- 
farch." Trioedd 38. a W. A. p. 9. 

(4) Thus his son Adda, his eldest son, reigned but seven yean; Glappa, five; 
Theoduir, one; Freothulf, seven; Theodoric, seven; and Elhelric, two. Flor. 
Wig. fl21. 

(5) Flor. Wig. 221. Sax. ch. 20. (6) Nenn. Geneal. p. 117. 

(7) Grida was the first Mercian sovereign, and grandfather to Penda; he began 
to reign, 586. 3 Gale Scriptores, 229. H. Hunt. 315. 2 LeUnd's Golleetanea> 
56., 1 ib. 258.— Leland, ib. i. 211., from an old chronicle, observes, that the Trent 
divided Mercia into two kingdoms, the north and south. 
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as having Orst separated it from the dominion of the northern 
Angles (1). 

j,^^ When we contemplate the low progress of the Saxon 

conquests, and the insulated settlements of the first ad- 
venturers, we can hardly repress our surprise, that any invader 
should have effected a permanent residence . Hengist was engaged in 
hostility for almost all his life ; the safety of Ella, in Sussex, was little 
less precarious. The forces of either were so incommensurable with 
the numbers and bravery of the people they attacked, that nothing 
seems to have saved them from expulsion or annihilation, but the 
civil dissensions of the natives. Fallen into a number of petty 
states (2), in actual warfare with each other, or separated by jea- 
lousy, Britain met the successive invaders with a local, not with a 
national force, and rarely with any combination. The selfish po- 
licy of its chiefs, often viewing with satisfaction the misfortunes of 
each other, facilitated the successes of the Saxon aggressions. 
Frisians in Although the pcoplc, who iuvadcd Britain, were 

England. principally Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, yet as the Saxon 
confederation extended from the Baltic to the Rhine, if not to the 
Scheldt, we can easily accredit the intimations, which we occasionally 
meet with, that Frisians (3) and their neighbours were mixed with 
the Saxons. The Britons maintained a long, though a disorderly 
and ill-conducted struggle, and many fleets of victims must have 
been sacrificed, by their patriotic vengeance, before the several 
kingdoms were established. In such a succession of conflicts, 
the invading chiefs would gladly enhst every band of rovers who 
offered ; and as in a future day every coast of Scandinavia and the 
Baltic poured their warriors on England, so is it likely that, in the 
present period, adventurers crowded from every neighbouring 
district (4). 

In this part of our subject we are walking over the country 
of the departed, whose memory has not been perpetuated by th^ 
commemorating heralds of their day. A barbarous age is unfriendly 
to human fame. When the clods of his hillock are scattered, or 
his funeral stones are thrown down, the glory of a savage perishes 
for ever. In after-ages, fancy labours to supply the loss, but her 
incongruities are visible, and gain no lasting belief. 

strandfrisii Opposite to the island of Northstrand, on the 
"" '* * western shore of Sleswick, a small tract of land, dan- 

(1) Neon. Geneal. 117. 

(2) Tota insula, diversis regibus divisa, suiyacuit. Joannes Tiomutli, ap. Usiier, 
6G2. 

(3) Bede, lib. ?. c. 10 Procop. lib. Iv. p. 467. GoUinus, ap. Canneg. de Britten, 
p. 08.; and Ubb. Emm. p. il.; and Spener, 361. 

(i ) So Mascon also Ihinks, p. 527. Some of the Icelandic writings mention north- 
ern kings, who had dominions in Britain, In the sixth and seventh centuries. If 
they be not emiroiy fabulous, they may relate to some of these expeditions. On thit 
period m may also recolleot t^e life of lh« Qrtt Qttai See Matt. Parlii Ytti 
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gerous from its vicinity to a turbulent sea, was in ancient times 
occupied by a colony of Frisians/ They extended north from 
Husum for several miles along the sea-coast. In the middle of the 
district was the town Brested, surrounded by a rich soil, though 
sands extended beyond. It terminated about Langhorn. The 
people who dwelt on it were called Strandfrisii, and the tract was 
denominated Frisia Minor. The marshy soil was colonized by the 
natives of Friesland, in an age which has not been ascertained. 
Saxo speaks of Canute the Fifth's journey to it, and then describes 
it as rich in corn and cattle, and protected from the ocean by ar- 
tiGcial mounds. It was a complete flat \ the waters sometimes 
were terrible to it j fields were often burst, and carried off to 
another spot, leaving to their owner a watery lake. Fertility fol- 
lowed the inundation. The people were Gerce, active, disdaining 
heavy armour, and expert with their missile weapons (1). 

It is an opinion of Usher (2), that these Frisians accompanied 
Hengist into England. To convert Hengist's Jutes into the Strand- 
frisii Jutes is an exertion of mere conjecture. These Frisii, as 
well as others from Friesland, may have joined in some of the ex- 
peditions, and this probabiHty is all that can be admitted. 

The various parts of Britain, into which the Saxons ^^ settlements 
and their confederates spread themselves, may be or the jutes and 
stated from the Irish primate's commentary on Bede's ^"«^'"-^***"*- 
brief distinction, which forms the basis of all our reasonings on 
the subject (3). 

The Jutes possessed Kent, the Isle of Wight, and that part of the 
coast of Hampshire which fronts it. 

The Saxons were distinguished, from their situation, into 
South Saxons, who peopled Sussex } 
East Saxons, who were in Essex, Middlesex, and the south 

part of Hertfordshire ; 
West Saxons, in Surrey, Hampshire (the site of the Jutes 

excepted), Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, .Devon, and 

that part of Cornwall which the Britons were unable to 

retain. 

(1) Pontanus Chorograph. 657. Saxo Grammaticus, lib. xiv. p. 260. Ed. 
Steph. and his Praefatio, p. 3. Frisia Major was not unlike it, as a low marshf 
soil, much exposed to the fury of the ocean. Saxo, lib. viii. p. 167. ; and Steph. 
noteS; 10. 

(2) Usher, Primord. 397. 

(3) Bede has thus placed them :— The Jutes in Kent and the Isle of Wight ; the 
Saxons in Essex, Sussex, and Wessex ; (he Angles, whose native country remained 
in his time a desert, in East Anglia, Midland Angiia, Mercia, and all Northumbria, 
p. 52. Alfred, in his translation of the passage, makes no addition to this infor- 
mation. The people of Wessex were called Gc-wisi, in Bede's time and before, 
lib. iii. c. 7. 
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The Angles were divided into 
East Angles, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, the Isle of Ely^ 

and (it should seem) part of Bedfordshire ; 
Middle Angles, in Leicestershire, which appertained to Mercia. 
The Mercians, divided by the Trent into 
South Mercians, in the countries of Lincoln, Northampton, 
Rutland, Huntingdon, the north parts of Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshfrc, Stafford- 
shire, Shropshire ; — ^and into 
North Mercians, in the countries of Chester, Derby and Not- 
tingham. 
The Northumbrians, who were 
The Deffi, in Lancaster, York, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 

Durham ; 
The Bernicians, in Northumberland, and the sotith of 
Scotland, between the Tweed and the Frith of Forth (1). 



CHAPTER V. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy, and its further Successes against the Britons, 

to the beginning of the Seventh Century. 

An octarchy es- ; Thc cxertious of the British against their invaders 
tabiished. having thus failed, eight Anglo-Saiion governments 
were established in the island. This state of Britain has been im- 
properly denominated the Saxon heptarchy (2). When aU the 
kingdoms were settled, they formed an octarchy. Ella, support- 
ing his invasion in Sussex, like Hengist in Kent, made a Saxon 
duarchy before the year 500. When Cerdic erected the state of 
Wessex in 519, a triarchy appeared; East Anglia made it a te- 
trarchy ; Essex a pentarchy. The success of Ida, after 547, having 
established a sovereignty of Angles in Bernicia, the island beheld 

(1) Usher, Primord. c. 12. p. 304. With this, Gamden'sidea may becompared ; 
and for the sentiments of an ingenioos modern on the Anglo-Saion geographf, 
see Dr. Whitaker*s Hist. Manchester, lib. ii. c. i. p. 88. 

(2) Although most of our ancient annalists and modem historians have retained 
the ^ord heptarchy, yet one old chronicler, I perceive, has more critically said, 
*' Provincia Britonum, quae modo Anglia nominatur, Saxonnm temporibns in octo 
regna diyisa fuerit." Th. Rudborne's Hist. Major. Winton. 1 Anglia Sacra, 187. 
— Matth. Westm. 198., as correctly states the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms to bare been 
eight. He names the eight kings who reigned in 586, p. 200. 

The word heptarchy came to be used from the habit of mentioning the two 
kingdoms of Deira and Bemiela, under the appellaVon of Northombria. Bat 
though they were at times united under one sovereign, yet, as they became oodso- 
lidated, Essex, Kent, or Sussex ceased to be separate and independent kbigdoms ; 
so that the term was still hnproper. 
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a hexarchy . When the Northern Ella penetrated, in 560, south- 
ward of the Tees, his kingdom of Deira produced a heptarchy. 
In 586, the Angles branching from Deira into the regions south 
of the Humber, the state of Mercia completed an Anglo-Saxon 
octarchy. As the Anglo-Saxons warred with each other, sometimes 
one state was for a time absorl)ed by another ; sometimes, after an 
interval, it emerged again. If that term ought to be used which 
expresses the complete establishment of the Anglo-Saxons, it should 
be an Octarchy ; if not, then the denomination must vary ad the 
tide of conquest fluctuated. If the collective governments are to 
be denominated from the nations who peopled them, as these were 
three, the general term should be triarchy ; but it is obvious that 
Octarchy is the appellation that best suits the historical truth. 

It was in the slow progression which has been stated, that the 
Anglo-Saxons possessed themselves of the different districts of the 
island. The Britons, with all the faults of their mode of defence^ 
yielded no part till it had been dearly purchased ; and almost a 
century and a half passed away from the first arrival of Hcngist 
to the full establishment of the octarchy. We cannot state in what 
year each British principality was destroyed, or each county sub- 
dued ; but we have seen that, from the sea-coasts where they 
landed, the invaders had always to fight their way with pertinacity, 
and dilhculty, to the inland provinces. 

But the Anglo-Saxons, as they advanced, did not, as some have 
fancied, exterminate the Britons ; though many devastations must 
have accompanied their progress. The fierce warriors of Ger- 
many wanted husbandmen, artisans, and menials (oc domestic pur- 
poses. There can be ho doubt that the majority of the British po- 
pulation was preserved to be useful to their conquerors. But the 
latter imposed their own names on every district, place, and 
boundary j and spread exclusively thejc own language in the parts 
which they occupied. It is howeveJrtruc, that some Britons dis- 
dained the Saxon yoke, and emigrated to other countries. Armo- 
rica, or Bretagne, was the refuge to many. From others, Corn- 
wall and Wales received a large accession of population ^ and some 
are even said to have visited Holland (1). 
The most indignant of the Cymry retiried into ,„._., 

___ _ _,- _° _ ^ - . . *.i ., Restoration of 

Wales. There, the bards, fugitives hke the rest, con- the Britons pw- 
soled the expatriated Britons with the hope that the ****^* 
day would afterwards arrive when they should have their full re- 
venge, by driving out the Saxon hordes. Not only Taliesin sung 

(1) H. Gannegieter, in his Dissertation de Brittenburgo, Hag. Co. 173i, has 
particularly examined this point. His decision is, that Brittenberg was named from 
the Britons, but was built by the Romans. He prefers, to the assertion of Ger- 
brandus, Ihat the Britons fled from the Saxons to Holland and built Gatwyeh on 
the Rhine, the opinion of Colinus, the ancient monastical poet, who admits Ihat 
they visited and ravaged it, bat afiOrms that they did not settle. 
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•r this animating prediction (1) ; Myrddin also promised the Britcms 
that they should again be led by their majestic chief, and be again 
victorious. lie boldly announced, that in this happy day should 
be restored to every one his own ; that then the horns of gladness 
should proclaim the song of peace, the serene days of Cambrian 
happiness (2). The anticipation of this blissful era gave rapture 
to the Cymry, even in their stony paradise of Wales (3). The proud 
invaders mocked the vaunting prophecy, and, to render it nuga- 
tory, unpeopled some of their native coasts on the Baltic (4), and 
fiUed Britain with an active and hardy race, whose augmenting 
population and persevering valour at length carried the hated 
Saxon sceptre even to the remotest corners of venerated Anglesey. ' 
But up to the reign of Alfred, and even afterwards, the Britons still 
maintained tlieir own kingdoms in Ck)rnwall and part of DeTonr 
shire, and in that portion of the north which composed the Strat- 
Clyde district. It was not till Athelstan's reign that they finally 
lost Exeter. 

^^^ The Britons long after Arthur's death maintained 

their patriotic struggle against the kingdom of We^ 

: sex. They fought, though unsuccessfully, at Bedford, against 

the brother of Ceawlin, as we have noticed before. The Anglo- 

(1) A serpent with chains, 

Towering and plnnderinp, 
With armed wings 

From Germania ; 

This will OTerrun 

All Loegria and Brydon, r ' 

From the land of the Lochlln lea 
To the Severn. 

After mentioning that the Britons will be exiles and prisoners to Saxony, he 
adds, 

Their lord they shall praise. 
Their language preserve, 
Their country lose, 

Except wild Wales, 
Till the destined period of their triamph reTOIres, 

Then im Britons will obtain 
The crown of their land. 
And tlie strange people 

Will vanish away. 

He concludes in ith declaring that Michael had predicted the fature hap^ness of 
BrlUin. Taliesin, p. 04. 

Gildas, p. 8., states, that the Saxons had a prophecy that they should ravage 
Britain 150 years, and enjoy it 150. The limilatioa has rather a Cambrian 
aspect. 

(2) Myrddin's Afallenaii, p. 153. Golyddan, in his Arymes Prydein yawr, en- 
deavours to inspire his countrymen by a similar prediction. The first part is a 
review of the transactions between Hengist and the Britons. It is in the Welsh 
Archaiology, vol. i. p. 156—159. 

(3) These epithets are Welsh. Stony Wales is a phrase of Taliesiu, and Llywarch 
denominates Powis *' the paradise of the Cymry," p. 119. 

(i) Bede afDrms the complete emigration of the Angles ; he says, their ooantry 
'' ab eo tempore usque hodie manere desertus,** lib. i. c. 15. To the like purpoae 
Nennius, *' ita ut insulas de quibus venerant absque habitatore relfaiqnemiit/* 
c. 37. 
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Sa!Kon, in marching back to Wesscx, through the districts then 
still in the hands of the natives, took Lygeanburh, Aylesbury, Ben- 
sington, and Ensham (1). Six years afterwards, the Britons again 
resisted the progressive ambition of the Saxons. An important 
battle occurred between them at Derham, in Glouoestershire, in 
which some of the kings of Wales appear to have confederated 
agakist the invaders; for three British sovereigns, Conmail, Gon- 
didan, and Farinmail fell in the conflict (2) : two of these seem to 
be the princes lamented by Llyw^arch Hen in one of his elegies (3) : 
the last was king of Monmouthshire (4). The capture of three 
cities, then of considerable note among the Britons, as they are 
now to us, Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath, were the fruits of 
the Saxon victory (5). 

Seven years afterwards, we read of Ceawlin pursuing hostilities 
against the Britons on the Severn. A bloody contest occurred at 
Frithern. The Britons fought with earnest resolution, and for 
some time with unusual success. The brother of the "West Saxon 
king was slain, and his forces gave way. But Ceawlin rallied his 
countrymen, and, after great slaughter, obtained the victory. 
The issue was as decisive as it had been long doubtful ; and many 

(1) Sax. Ch. 22. FI. Wig. 222. Elhelw. 834. 

(2) Sax. Ch. 22. Fl. Wig. 223. Elhelw. 835. 

(3) His Marwnad Cynddylao, the son Cyndrwyn. It begins energeliealty :•— 

Stand out, ye Tirgins, 

And behold tho habitation of Cynddylan. 

The palace of Pcnfnt-ern : 

Is it not in flames? 

Woe to the young who wish for social bonds. 

One tree with the woodbine round it 

Perhaps may escape, 

Wliat God wills; be It done. 

Cynddylan ! 

Thy heart is like the wintry ice. 

Th rch pierced thee through tho head. 

Thou garcst the ale ofTrcn. W. Arch. p. 107. 

The venerable bard proceeds ^ith his panegyrical apostrophes to his deceased 
friend, calling liim tlic bright pillar of his country ; the sagacious in thoaghl; with 
the heart of a hawk, of a greyhound, of a wild boar ; and daring as a wolf tracing 
the fallen carcase. See it translated by Dr. Owen Pugh, p. 71—105. 
He also commemorates Caranmael, apparently the Saxon Conmail. 

1 heard from the meadow the clattering of shields. 

The city confines not the mighty. 

The best of men was Caranmael. \T. A. p. US. 

He also laments the fall of Freaer :— < 

Is it not the dealti of Frcuer. 

That separates me this night? 

Fatal end of social comfort I 

It brcalis my sleep. I weep at tho dawn. W. A. p. 110. 

(i) I do not know that the Frcuer of Llywarch means the same person as Fa- 
rinmail; but it is likely that this was the Fernvail who was then reigning in Gwent 
or Monmouthshire. See Regis. Ltindew, quoted by Langhorn in his uselUl Chroni- 
cle, p. 115. 

(5) Sec before, p. 162. Ethelwerd calls these cities, orbes eorum clariores^ 
p. 835. Huntingdon's epithet is exccllcntissimas, p. 315. 

I. 13 
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towns were added to Wessex, and a vast booty divided among the 
conquerors (1). The Britons, with undismayed perseverance, 
fought again seven years afterwards, at Wanborough, and appear 
to have obtained a complete victory (2). There were probably 
many efforts of minor importance made by the Britons which the 
Saxon chroniclers have not noticed (3). 

860. But as soon as the Anglo-Saxon kings had so«far 

TheAngio-saxons g^bdued the Britous, as to be in no general danger 

war with each ' *• •■ ai_ • _ 

other. from their hostility, and began to feel their own 
strength in the growing population oC their provinces, and in the 
habitual submission of the natives, their propensity to war, and 
their avarice of power, excited them to turn their arms upon each 
other. 

jjgg It was the impatience of a young mind to distin- 

Ethelbert invades guish itSClf, wllich thuS bCgdU a UCW SCriCS Of WdTS 

ceawiin. ^j^^^ j^^^^ ^^ Egbert. The attacks and success of 
the West Saxons and the South Saxons had turned off from Kent 
the direction of British hostility. Left at leisure for the indulgence 
of youtliful turbulence, Ethelbcrt, the fourth successor of Hcngist, 
at the age of sixteen, presumed to invade Ceawiin, the king of 
Wessex. This action seems to have been intemperate. Ceawiin 
had displayed botii talent and resources for war, and Kent 
never attained the territorial extent or power of Wessex. But it 
is probable that the Anglo-Saxons knew nothing as yet of the 
geography or comparative strength of their respective kingdoms. 
The issue of this contest taught Kent to understand better its 
true position in the political scale of the octarchy. Ceawiin col- 
lected his troops, defeated Ethclbert at Wimbledon, and threat- 
ened the Kentish Jutes with the subjection which they had armed 
to impose (4). This is remarked to have been the first battle lliat 
occurred between the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns (5). 

(1) Flor. S2i. Hunt. 315. M. Westm. omits the ultimate success ofCeswIin, 
and states it as a British victory, p. 108. Soon after this conquest, Langfaom qaotei 
lo. Salisb. Poylc. v. c. 17., to say, that "paulo post Anglorum Introitum hnposi- 
tum Tuisse Angliae nomen." Langhorn has here departed from hts usual accuracy. 
The passage of our elegant monk is lib. v. c. 17. p. 197., and merely mentions 
that ** ab inventu Saxonum in insulam appellatur Anglia." These words deter- 
mine no chronology like paulo post. They express only one of the consequences 
of the Saxon invasion, without marking the precise time of the change of name. 

(2) The brief intimation of the Saxon Chronicle, p. 22., Is more fUlIy expressed 
in Hunt. 315.: and Ethelwerd ascribes to this battle the expulsion of Geawim from 
his throne, p. 835. 

(3) Thus Meigant, the British bard of the seventh century, mentions an expedi- 
tion of the British chief Morial :— 

Pacing to comlMit, a great booty 

Before Caer Lwydgoed, has not Morial talcon 

Fifteen hundred cattle and the head of Gwrlal? 1 W. Ar. p. 160. 

(4) Sax. Chron. p. 21. Flor. Wigorn. 222. Malmsbury attributes the aggrei' 
sion to Ethelbcrt's desh-c of engroaiiog pre antiquitate fomilis primas paries 
sibi, p. 12. 

(5) Hunt. au. About this time, in 573, the Saions obtained a seUlement ii 
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Ccawlin soon imitated, but with more success from 

884. 

his superior means, the ambition of Ethelbert. On 
the death of its sovereign, Cissa, he obtained the kingdom of Sussex. 
By annexing it to West Saxony, lie changed the Saxon octarchy 
into a temporary heptarchy. 

Dreaded for his power and ambition, Ccawlin now ccawiins death. 
preponderated over the other Saxon monarchs (1) ; but ^^' 
his prosperity changed before his death. His nephew, Ceokic, 
allied with the Gymry and the Scoti against him ; and all the 
\alour and conduct of Ceawlin could not rescue him from a 
defeat, in the thirty-third year of his reign, at Wodnesburg, 
in Wilts, the mound of Woden already alluded to(:2). His death 
soon followed, and the unnatural kinsman succeeded to the crown 
he had usurped. Hc| enjoyed it during a short reign of five years, 
and Ceolwulf acceded. 

The disaster of Ceawlin gave safety to Kent. Ethelbert pre- 
served his authority in that kingdom, and at length succeeded to 
that insulary predominance among the Anglo-Saxon kings, which 
they called the Bretwalda, or the ruler of Britain (3). Whether 
this was a mere title assumed by Hengist, and afterwards by Ella, 
and continued by the most successful Anglo-Saxon prince of his 
day, or conceded in any national council of all the Anglo-Saxons ; 
or ambitiously assumed by the Saxon king that most felt and pressed 
his temporary power ; w hether it was an imitation of the British 

France. They were placed in the Armorican region after their irruption, in flni- 
bus Bajocassium et Namnetensium. Bouquet's Recucil des flistoriens des Gaules, 
vol. ii. p. '250.— Hence Gregory of Tours calls themSaxones Bajocassos, lib, v.c. 10. 
It is curious that they were sent against the British settlers in Gaul, who defeated 
them. Gregory, lib. v. c. 27. Their district, Charles the Bald, iu his Laws apud 
Silvacum, calls Linguam Saxonicam. Bouquet, p. 250. 

(1) Bede, lib. ii. c. 5. He was the second Saxon prince so distinguished.— Matt. 
West, says genewlly, '' magnificatum est nomen ejus vehementer," p. 107. — 
Langhorn fancied that he was the Gormund, whom the Britons mention with 
horror. Chron. Reg. Anglis, 123. This Gormund, by some styled king of the 
Africans, by others a pirate of ]\orway or Ireland, is fabled to have invaded the 
Britons with 166,000 Africans. Bad. die, 559., 3 Gale, and JefTry, 12. 2. Alanus 
de Insulis, lib. i. p. 25., gives him 360,000. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 22. Ceola, as Flor. Wig. 225. nam^s him, was son of Cnlhulf. 
Elhelwerd, 835. — This village stands upon the remarkable ditch called Wansdike, 
which Camden thought a Saxon work to divide Mercia from Wcssex, and which 
others have supposed to have been a defence against the incursions of the Britons. 

(3) Bede, lib. ii. c. 5., names him as the third qui impcravit ail the provinces 
south of the Humber. Malmsbury amplities this into *' omncs nationes Anglorum 
praeter Northanhimbros conlinuis victoriis domitas sub jugum traxit," p. 10.— The 
Saxon Chron. calls him one of the seven bretwaldas who preceded Egbert. The 
proper force of this word bretwalda cannot imply conquest, because Ella the First 
is not said to have conquered Hengist or Gerdic ; nor did the other bretwaldas 
conquer the other Saxon kingdoms. The Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, to whom Bede 
gives this title in succession, are Ella, of Sussex ; Ceawlin, of Wessex ; Ethelbert, of 
Kent ; Redwald, of East Anglia ; Edwin, Oswald, and Oswy, of Northumbria-, and 
see Hunt. 311. 
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uiibcniiacth, or a continnaiion of the Saxon custom of electing a 
war cyniDg, cannot now be ascertained. 

608 While Ccolwulf was governing Wessex, Ethelfritb, 

Successes o( thc grandson of Ida, reigned in Bemicia, and attacked 

Etheifrith. Q^^ Hritons with vehemence and perseverance. None 
peopled more districts of the ancient Cymry with Angles, or more 
enslaved them with tributary services (1). It is probable that he 
extended his conquests to the Trent. Alarmed by his progress, 
Aidan advanced with a great army of Britons either from Scotland, 
or those who in the Cumbrian or Strat-Glyde kingdoms, and their 
vicinity, still preserved their independence, to repress him. The 
Angles met him at Degsastan; a furious battle ensued, which the 
determination of the combatants made very deadly. The Britons 
fought both with conduct and courage, and the brother of Ethel- 
frith perished, with all his followers. At length the Scottish Bri- 
tons gave way, and were destroyed with such slaughter, that the 
king, with but few attendants, escaped (2). They had not, up to 
the time of Bede, ventured to molest the Angles again. 

The colonists of Sussex, endeavouring to throw (^the ycke of 
Ccolwulf, this West Saxon king, who is mentioned as always en- 
gaged in quarrels with the Angles, Britons, Picts, or Scots, ven- 
tured on a conflict with him, which, disastrous to both armies, was 
most fatal to the assertors of their independence (3). 

607. The Bernician conqueror, Etheifrith, renewed his 

or 612. ^ar ^ith the Cymry. He reached Chester^ through a 
course of victory. Apart from the forces of the Welsh, assembled 
under Brocmail, king of PoT^ys, he perceived the monks of Ban- 
gor, twelve hundred in number, offering prayers for the success of 
their countrymen : " If they are praying against us, " he cxdaimed, 
"they are flghting against us;" and he ordered them to be first 
attacked .- they were destroyed (4) ; and, appalled by their fate, the 
courage of Brocmail wavered, and he fled from me field in dis- 
may (5) . Thus abandoned by their leader, his army gave way, and 

(1) Hant. 315. 

(2) Bcde, lib. i. c. 34. Sax. Chron. Si.-^The position of this, as of moit of the 
Saxon battles, is disputed. Dalston, near Carlisle, and Davston, near Jedbrongb, 
has each its advocate. 

(3) H. Hunt. 316. Sax. Cbron. p. 25. 

(i) The chronology of this battle is disputed. The Saxon Chronicle dates it 
in 607, p. 25.; Flor. Wig. 003; the Annals of Ulster in 612; Mtlt. West, 
in 603, p. 204. The ancient Welsh chronologer, in the Cambrian Reg. for 1700, 
places it in 602, and fourteen years before the battle of Meigen, p. 313. Btde says, 
that Austin had been jam multo ante tempore ad cclestia regnasublato, lib. ii. c. S. ; 
but Austin died in 605. 

(5) Brocmail ^vas one of the patrons of Taliesin, iivho commemorates Ibis 
struggle .— 

I saw ihe oppression of Uio tnmHlt; the wraUi and tribulation ; 

The blades gleaming on Uie bright helmets ; 

The battle against the Lord of Fame In the Deles ofHafren; 

Against DrocTail of Pow^t, who lored my muse. f aliesio, p. 6<. 
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Ethelfrith obtained a decisive conquest. Ancient Ban- Bugor 
goritselfsoonfellinto his hands, and was demolished (1); «ie8iroye<i. 
the noble monastery was levelled to the earth ; its library, which is 
mentioned as a large one, the collection of ages, the repository 
of the most precious monuments of the ancient Britons, was 
consumed (2) ; half ruined walls, gates, and rubbish, were all 
that remained of the magnificent edifice (3). We may presume 
that the addition of Cheshire to Bernicia was the consequence of the 
victory. 

But amidst their misfortunes, the Cymry sometimes ^^^ 
triumphed. Ceolwiilph from Wessex advanced upon lewdric defeats 
them, not merely to the Severn, but crossed it into the 
province of Glamorgan. A£Erighted at his force, the inhabitants 
hastened toTewdric their former king, who had quitted his dignity ^ 
in behalf of his son Mowrick, to lead a solitary Ufe among tlic beau- *• 
tiful rocks and woodlands of Tintem. They solicited him to re-as- 
sume the military conmiand, in which he had never known disgrace, 
if he sympathised in the welfare of his countrymen or his son. 
The royal hermit beheld the dreaded Saxons on the Wye, but the re- 
membrance of his own achievements inspired him with hope. He 
put on his forsaken armour, conducted the tumult of battle with 
his former skill, and drove the invaders over the Severn. A mor- 
tal wound in the head arrested him in the full enjoyment of his 
success, and he breathed his last wishes for his people's safety at 
the confluence of the Severn and the Wye. The local appellation 
Mathern, the abbreviation of Merthyr Teudric(4), pointed out his 
remains to the sympathy of posterity : in the sixteenth century his 
body was found unconsumed, and the fatal blow on his head was 
visible (5). * 

The condition of the Britons at this juncture was Distress or the 
becoming more distressful and degrading. Driven ^^^' 

(1) Ancient Bangor was about eight miles distant from Chester. Gains de An- 
tiq. Cantab, lib. I. ap. Usher, 133. — Leland says, *' the cumpace of the abbay was 
as of a wauliid tonne, and yet remaineth the name of a gate caullid Porth Hogan 
by north, and the name of another, port Clays by south. — Dee syns chaunging the 
bottom rennith now thoroug the roydle betwyxt thes two gates, one being a mile 
dim from the other." Itiner. vol. v. p. 26* 

(2) Humph. Lhuyd asserts this. Comm. Frag. Brit. Descript. 58., and Giral- 
dus Cambrensis declares that Chester also was destroyed. Dc illaud. Wallis, c. 7. 
And it is not likely that a rude Anglo-Saxon warrior would take any care to pre- 
serve British MSS. This destruction was an irreparable loss to the ancient Bri- 
tish antiquities. 

(3) Malmsbury, 19.— In the Triads Bangor is paralleled with the isle of Avallon, 
and Caer Caradog, for possessing 2400 religious. The Bangor of modern note is 
a city built by Maelgo on the Menealh, near Anglesea, Job. Rossius, ap. Usher, 133. 

(i> The martyr Tewdric. Usher quotes the Register of Llandaff for this con- 
flict, p. 562.— Langhom. Chron. p. 148. 

(5) Grodwin prssul. ap. Usher, 563. In the chancel of Mathern church an 
epitaph mentions that he ties there entomfcted. Williams's Monmonlhshire, App. 
No. 17. 
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out of their ancient country, they had retired to those parts of the 
island, which, by mountains, woods, marshes, and rivers, were 
most secluded from the rest ; yet in this retreat they lived, with 
their hands against every man (1), and every man's hand against 
them ; they were the common butt of enterprise to the Angles of 
Bernicia, and Deira, and Mercia ; to the Saxons of Wessex, and to 
the Gwiddelians of Ireland ; and they were always as eager to assail 
as to defend. The wild prophecies of enthusiasts, who mistodc 
hope for inspiration, having promised to them, in no long period, 
the enjoyment of the soil from which they had been exiled, pro- 
duced a perpetual appetite for war. Their independent sovereign- 
tics fed, by their hostile ambition, the flames of domestic quarrels, 
and accelerated the ruin of their independence. But yet, under 
all these disadvantages, they maintained the unequal conflict against 
the Anglo-Saxons with wonderful bravery, and did not lose the 
sovereignty of their country until the improvements of their con- 
querors made the conquest a blessing. 

614. Cynegils with the West Saxons again assailed some 

cyncgiis' viciory. branchcs of thc Britons. If Bampton in Devonshire 
be the place which the Saxon annalist denominates Beamdune, the 
princes of Cornwall w ere the objects of attack. When the armies 
met, Cynegils surprised the Britons by drawing up his forces into 
an arrangement which was not common to that age. This display 
and the sight of the battle-axes, which thc Saxons were brandish- 
ing, aflected them with a sudden panic, and they quitted the field 
early, with the loss of above two thousand men (2). 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The Introduction of Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, in Kent and Essex. — 

Elhelbert's Reign in Kent. 

The history of the Anglo-Saxons has, thus far, been the history 
of flerce, barbaric tribes ; full of high courage, excited spirit, per- 
severing resolution, great activity, and some military skill j but 
with minds which, although abounding with talent and love of 
enterprise, and inventive of political institutions, well adapted to 
their civil position and necessities, were void of aU lettered culti- 
vation ; unused to thc social sympathies, and averse from the in- 
tellectual rcflnements, of which they were naturally capable. 
These great blessings of human life were introduced into the island, 

(1) Matt. West, paints this forcibly, p. 198. and 199. 

(8) Hunt. 316. Sax. Chron. 25. Camden supposes the ptoce to have been 
Bindon, fai Dorsetshire, 1 Coughs ed. i4. The editor mentions fhvoorably tbe 
opinion of Gibson, igvhich is in thc text, ib. p. SO. 
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1^'Uh tliat peculiar form of Cbristianity, \\'hich the benevolent 
feelings and religious enthusiasm of Popi^ Gregory deservedly, witii 
all his imperfections, surnamcd the Great, conveyed into England 
by his missionary Augustin. This great mental and moral, we 
may add from some of its results, political revolution, vfM sug- 
gested and accomplished by a train of coincidences, which deserve 
to be recollected. 

The Roman papacy had felt the advantage, to itself, of the con- 
version of the Gothic nations ; and Gregory, in succeeding to that 
dignity, would have imbibed a disposition to promote the same 
religious policy, if his own earnest belief in Christianity had not 
led him to befriend it. But the Anglo-Saxons were not the only 
nation of Europe that were then pagans. All Germany, and all 
the nations from the Rhine to the Frozen Ocean, and all the Sla- 
vonian tribes, were of this description . England, which Rome had 
long before amused itself with describing as cut off from the whole 
world, and as approaching the frozen and half- fabled Thule, was 
so remote, and, by its Saxon conquerors, had been so separated 
from any connection with the civilized regions, that it seemed to 
be the country least adapted to interest him. But an accidental 
circumstance, which does credit to his heart, had turned the cur- 
rent of Gregory's feelings towards our island, before he had readi- 
ed the pontiOcal honours. 

It was then the practice of Europe to make use of slaves, and to 
buy and sell them ,• and this traffic was carried on, even in the 
western capital of the Christian church. As he was passing one 
day through the market at Rome, the white skins, the flowing 
locks, and beautiful countenances of some youths who were stand- 
ing there for sale, interested Gregory's sensibility (1). 

To his inquiries from what country they had been brought, the 
answer was, from Britain, whose inhabitants were aU of that fair 
(complexion. Were they Pagans or Christians? was his next 
question : a proof not only of his ignorance of the state of England, 
but also, that, up to that time, it had occupied no part of his atten- 
tion. But thus brought as it were to a personal knowledge of it , 
by these few representatives of its inhabitants, he exclaimed, on 
hearing that they were still idolaters, with a deep sigh ,- " What a 
pity, that such a beauteous frontispiece should possess a mind so 
void of internal graces ! '' The name of their nation being men- 

(!) The Chronicler of St. Augastin's monastery at Canterbury, W. Thorn, men- 
tions that these were three boys : *' Videt in foro Romano tres pueros Angllcos, *' 
Decern. Script, p. 1757. In the Anglo-Saion homily on Gregory's birth-day,^^ 
Ijshed by Mrs. Elstob, it is stated that English merchanU had carried thenPIo 
Rome, and that the practice was continuing : — '» Tha gelamp'bet set snmum tm\e 
swa swa gyt for oft doth, tbaet Hnglisce cythmen brohton heora ware to Romana 
by pig. And Gregorius code be tha:rc street to tham Engliscum mannum heora 
thing sceawigende. Tha geseah he bct» uxt tham warum cypecnichtas gesette. Tha 
|>2Eron hwitcs lichaman and faigres and wlitan Dum and nthelice gefeaxode," p. 11* 
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tioncd lo him lo be Angles, his ear caught Ihc verbal coincidence. 
The benevolent wish for their improvement darted into his mind, 
and he expressed his own feelings, and excited those of his auditors 
by remarking : "It suits them well : they have angel faces, and 
ought to be the co-heirs of the angels in heaven. '* A purer philan- 
thropy perhaps never breathed from the human heart, than in 
these sudden effusions of Gregory's. That their provincial country 
Deira, should resemble the words De ira, seemed to his simple 
mind to imply, that they ought to be plucked from the wrath of 
God ; and when he heard that their king's name was called Ella, 
the consonancy of its sound, with the idea then floating in his mind, 
completed the impression of the whole scene. His full enthusiasm 
burst out, " Hallelujah! the praise of the creating Deity must be 
sung in these regions (i ) . " 'This succession of coincidences, though 
but verbal, affected his mind with a permanent impression of the 
most benevolent nature. He went immediately to the then pope, 
and prayed him to send some missioners to convert the English 
nation, and offered himself for the service. His petition was re- 
fused, but the project never left his mind, till he was enabled by 
his own efforts to accomplish it. As Ella died in 589, this incident 
must have occurred before this year. 

In 592, Gregory became pope, and four years after- 
wards he attempted to execute his philanthropic 
purpose. He selected a monk named Augustin, as the fittest for 
the chief of the mission, and added some other monks of congenial 
feelings to assist it. They set out on their journey, but the dread 
of encountering a nation so ferocious, as the Saxons had from their 
successes the character of being, and ignorance of their language, 
overcame both their resolution and their zeal. They stopped, 
began their return to Rome, and sent Augustin back to solicit 
Gregory not to insist on their pursuing an enterprise so dangerous 
and so little likely to be availing (2). 

Gregory prevailed on Augustin to resume the mission, and 
answered the entreaties of the rest by a short but impressive 
letter. He remarked to them that it was more disgraceful lo 
abandon an undertaking once begun, than to have at first declined 
it. That as the work was good, and would receive the Divine 
aid, they ought to pursue it. He reminded them of the glory that 
would recompense their sufferings in another world, and he 
appointed Augustin their abbot, and commanded their obedience 
to his directions, that the little community might have an effective 



« 



) Bede, Hist. lib. ii. c. 1. p. 78. This incident yim probably in Gregory^s mind, 
when he wrote this passage in his moral exposition of Job. ''Ecce lingua 
Brilannis, quae nil aliud noverat, quam barbaram frendere, Jamdadum in di- 
vinis laudibus Hebrteum cepit, Halieluia, resonare/' lib. xxvi. c. 0. p. 088. ed. 
Paris. 1640. 

(2) Bede,ilib. I. c. 23. p. 59. 
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governor (1). He wrote also to the bishop of Aries, ^ 
recommending this band of religious adventurers to 
his friendship and assistance. He addressed letters to other prelates 
in France to the same purport. He requested the patronage of the 
Prankish kings to their undertaking ; and also endeavoured to in- 
terest Brunechilda, one of their queens, to befriend it. The mis- 
sionaries were forty in number (2). 

But to which kingdom of the octarchy should they first apply ? a 
natural circumstance led them to Kent. 

Ethclbert, who had begun his reign with the inauspicious attack 
on Wessex, had been afterwards so harassed by others of the Saxon 
kings, that it was with difficulty he preserved his own dominions 
from subjection (3). Adversity and danger had made him wiser. 
His future measures were more prosperous, and he became the 
Bretwalda of the Saxon octarchy, and predominated over it as far 
north as the Humbcr. 

The circumstance auspicious to Augustin's missi(m was Ethel- 
berfs marriage with Bertha, a Prankish princess. She had been 
educated to be a Christian, and she had stipulated for the right of 
pursuing her own religion after her marriage (4). To Kent and to 
this queen Augustin proceeded with his companions, with inter- 
preters whom the king of the Francs had provided. 

Augustin sent one of these to Ethelbert, to announce that he 
came from Rome, and had brought with him a messenger, who 
promised to those that obeyed him everlasting joys in heaven, and 
a kingdom that should never end. The king, whoni the conduct 
of his queen had dispossessed of all virulence against Christianity, 
ordered them to remain inThanet, where they had landed, supplied 
with every necessary, till he had determined what he should do 
with them. 

Interested by their arrival, the queen was not likely 
to be inactive. But the freedom of all the Anglo-Saxon 
tribes, and the power of their witenagemots, as well as the oppos- 
ing influence of the Saxon priests, occasioned Ethelbert to pause. 
After a few days' deliberation, he went into the island and ap- 
pointed a conference. He sat in the open air, fearful lest, if he 
received them in a house, he should be exposed to the power of 
their magic if they used any. They came with a simple but im- 
pressive ceremony. They advanced in an orderly procession, 
preceded by a silver cross, as their standard, and carrying also a 

(1) Bede, lib. i. c. 23. p. 59. 

(2) These letters of Gregory are printed amid his very multifiirious correipon- 
dcnee, which arc classed in twelve books, and occupy the fourth volume of his 
works. Dr. Smith has selected those which concern this mission, in the appendix 
to his Bede, No. 6.; and Mrs. Elstob has translated them in her appendix, 
p. 7, etc. 

(3) Malmsb. p. 10. (4) Bede, lib. i. c. 25. Hunting. SStl. 
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painted portrait of our Saviour, and chanting their Htany as they 
approached. The king commanded them to sit down, and to him 
and his earls, who accompanied them, they disclosed their mis- 
sion (1). Ethelbert answered with a steady and not unfriendly 
judgment. " Your words and promises are fair, but they are new 
and uncertain. I cannot therefore abandon the rites which, in 
common with all the nations of the Angles, I have hitherto ob- 
served. But as you have come so far to communicate to us what 
you believe to be true, and the most excellent, we will not molest 
you. We will receive you hospitably, and supply you with what 
you need. Nor do we forbid any one to join your society whom 
you can persuade to prefer it." lie gave them a mansion in Can- 
terbury, his metropolis, for their residence, and allowed them to 
preach as they pleased (2). 

They entered the city singing the litanies, which they had found 
to be interesting to the populace. Thoy distinguished themselves 
by prayers, vigils, and fastings, which excited the admiration of 
those who visited them j and their discourses pleased many. On 
the east side of the city, a church had been built, during the resi- 
dence of the Romans, dedicated to St. Martin, which the queen had 
used as her oratory. Here they sang, prayed, performed their 
mass, and preached .till they made several converts, whom they 
baptised. The impression spread, till at length the king was af- 
fected, and became himselLa Christian (3). In no part of the world 
has Christianity been introduced in a manner more suitable to its 
benevolent character. 

The peculiar form of this religion, which Gregory and Augustin 
thus introduced, was of course that system which Rome then 
professed. It was the best system which had been recognised at 
Rome ; and it could not be better than that age or the preceding 
limes were capable of receiving or framing. It was a compound 
of doctrines, ritual, discipline, and polity, derived partly from the 
Scriptures, partly from tradition, partly from the decisions and 

(1) Bede, lib. i. c. 25. p. 61. Tlie homily briefly states the substance of the 
address of Augustin :— '* Hu se mildheorta hsiend midhisagenrethro'wangethltiie 
scyldigan middanearde alysde and gcleafTulIum mannum heofena wicei iD|>8r 
georoDode," p. 34. The substance of the sernaon is given at length by Joscelio, 
Angl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 59 ; and a translation of it in Elstob, p. 33. 

(2) The text is from Bede, p. 01. But Alfred's Saxon of this speech perhaps 
exhibits most exactly the actual words of Ethelbert :— ^Tsgere word this lynd and 
gehat the gebrohton and us rscgath. Ac forthon hi niwe syndon and uncathe, 
DC magon we nu gyt tha gcthafigean tha we forlstan tha wisan the we langere 
tide mid ealie Angel theode hcoldan. Ac forthon the ge feorran hider sllheodige 
coman and thajs the me gelhuht and gesawen is tha thing tha the soth and betst 
gclyfdon, tha ge eac swylce \v7llad0n us tha gemaensumau, ne wyllath we fordhon 
eow hefige beon : Ac we l>illath eow fremsumlice on gsestlithnesse onfon and eow 
andlyfne syllan and cowre thcarfe forgifan. Ne we eow bcweriath tha ge ealle tha 
the ge magon tharh eowre lare to eowres geleafan sefestnysse getheode and ge- 
cyrre," p. 487. 

(3) Bede, c. 26. 
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orders of former oeuncils and popes, and partly from popular 
customs and superstitions, ip^hich had been permitted to intermix 
themselves. But such as it was, it was the most impressive form 
that eilher its teachers or the then intellect of the world could 
furnish. Nor is it clear that its new converts would have relished 
or understood any purer system. The papal clergy were then the 
most enlightened portion of the western world ; and the system 
which they preferred must have been superior to any that the bar- 
baric judgment could have provided. 

The pope continued his attentions to his infant church. He sent 
Augustin the pall, the little addition to his dress which marked the 
dignity of an archbishop, with a letter of instructions on the form- 
ation of the English hierarchy - also several MSS. of books (1), 
ecclesiastical vessels, vestments, and ornaments (2), and some reli- 
gious persons to assist him, who were afterwards active in the con- 
version of the rest of the island. Augustin restored from its ruins 
another British church at Canterbury, which had been built in the 
Roman times, and began the erection of a monastery (3). The 
king sanctioned and assisted him in all that he did ; and afterwards 
became distinguished as the author of the first written Saxon laws, 
which have descended to us, or which are known to have been 
established j — an important national benefit, for which he may 
have been indebted to his Christian teachers, as there is no evi- 
dence that the Saxons wrote any compositions before. Gregory 
sent into the island ^^ many manuscripts," and thus began its intel- 
lectual as well as religious education (4). 

Seven years after Augustin's successful exertions ^ 

in Kent, he appointed two of the persons that arrived 
last from Rome, MeUitus and Justus, to the episcopal dignity, and 
directed them to the kingdom of Essex. Sabert, the son of Ethel- 
bert's sister, was then reigning. The new religion was favourably 
received ; and Ethelbert, to whose superior power the little state 

• 
(1) Bede, c. 29. p. 70. Wanley has given a catalogue of the books sent by Gre- 
gory. These were, 1st, A Bible, adorned with some leaves of a purple and rose 
colour, in two volumes, which was extant in the time of James the First : Sd, The 
Psalter of St. Augustin, with the Creed, Pater Noster, and seyeral Latin hymns : 
3d, Two copies of the Gospels, with the ten Canons of Eusebius prelixed ; one of 
which Elstob believed to be in the Bodleian library, and the other at Cambridge, 
p. 42 : 4th, Another Psalter with hymns : 5th, A volume containing legends on 
the sufferings of the apostles, with a picture of our Saviour in silver, in a posture 
of blessing : Otb, Another volume on the martyrs, which had on the outside a 
glory, silver gilt, set round with crystals and beryls : 7th, An exposition of the 
Epistles and Gospels, which had on the cover a large beryl surrounded with crys- 
tals. Augustin also brought Gregory's Pastoral Care, which Alfred translated. 
See Elstob, p. 39-43., and Wanley, 172., whose description is taken from Tho- 
mas de Elmhani, a monk of Augustin's abbey, in the time of Henry the Fifth. See 
also Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 431. 

(2) A list of the vestments, vessels, relics, etc., sent by Gregory, is added to 
Elstob, from Wanlcy's communication, App. 84—40. 

(3) Bede, lib. I. e. 38. (4) Ibid. lib. i. c. 29. 
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WM subject, began the erection of St. Paul's church at London, its 
metropolis (1). 

Augustin did not long live to contemplate the great advantages 
vhich he had introduced into England. He died the year of his 
mission into Essex. Ethelbert survived him eleven years. This 
king's son Eadbald restored the Saxon paganism in Kent, and 
drove out the Christian ecclesiastics. The three sons of Sabert 
imitated him in Essex. But this persecution was of a short dura- 
tion. A simple contrivance of Laurence, the successor of Augus- 
tin, affected the mind of Eadbald with alarm. He appeared before 
the king, bleeding from severe stripes ; and boldly declared that 
he had received them in the night from St. Peter, because he was 
meditating his departure from the island. The idea was exactly 
level with the king's intellect and superstition. A strong sensation 
of fear that the same discipline might be inflicted, by the same in- 
visible hand, on himself, changed his feelings, and he became a 
zealous friend to the new faith. The exiled bishops were recalled, 
and the old Saxon rites were abolished for ever in Kent and 
Essex (2). 

Laurence enjoyed his triumph but two years ; and, on his death, 
Mellitus, who had converted Essex, received his dignity : a man 
of noble family, and of such an active spirit, that the gout, with 
which he was severely aiHicted, was no impediment to his unabated 
exertions for the mental and moral improvement of the Saxon.na- 
tion. All these early prelates enjoyed their rank but for a brief 
period. In five years Mellitus died, and Justus, his friend and 
companion from Rome, wasmadehis successor (3) . As Gregory had 
chosen the men who were best adapted to accomplish his purpose, 
it i^ probable that those he selected were advanced in life (4). 

(1) Bede, lib. li. c. 3. (S) Ibid. lib. ii. c. 5, 6. 

(3) Bede, lib. ii. c. 7, B. Gregory has also a claim to oar grateful remembranee 
tor^H improvement ia church music. He reformed the chant of St. Ambrote, and 
enlarged its plan by introducing four new modes or tones into the canto fermo; he 
formed the Roman or Gregorian chant which his missioned monks introdu^ into 
England. On particular occasions it is still used in the Roman Catholic Church, 
especially during Lent, and it is felt to have a breadth, a dignity, and a sifflptidty, 
which render it acceptable even to modern composers. He first separated the 
chanters from the regular clergy, and led the way to our present system of notatfoo, 
by substituting the first seven Roman letters for the notes of the octave, in place of 
the more complicated Greek notes. Choron. Hist, of Music ; and see Hogarlh*s 
Musical History. 

(i) Gregory appears, from his works and extensive correspondence, to have been a 
man of no common energies, acting in the sincerest spirit of Christianity. He, like 
Alfred the Great, is an instance how much an active-minded man may do amid 
great bodily infirmities. For this indefatigable pope was seldom hi comfortable 
health. In one letter from Rome he writes : **I have been aknost eleven months 
confined to my bed. I am so oppressed with the gout that Jife is a heavy punish- 
ment. I bint daily through pain, and breathe after death as my remedy. Among 
the clergy and people of the city, scarce a freeman or a slave is exempt from fevert." 
L. 7. Ep. 127. To EulJ^gius, of Alexandria, he mentioned in the foUowhig year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Expedition or the East Anglians to the Bbine. ~ Edwin's Asylum in East Anglia.— 
Redwaid's Defeat of Etlieirrith.— Edwin's Reign in Northurabria, and the introduction 
of Christianity into that Province. 

The kingdom of East Anglia becomes remarkable Expedition or 
by an incident which Procopius has preserved, and {J'if/Ji^JilJr 
which occurred in the sixth century. It exhibits the m4-«7. 
adventuring spirit of our early Saxon princes. 

Between the Rhine and the Northern Ocean, the Varni inhabit- 
ed (1). Their king solicited a princess of East Anglia for his son, 
and the hand of the lady was promised. On his death-bed it oc- 
curred to him, that an alliance with the Francs, his neighbours, 
would be more profitable to his people than the friendship of the 
Angles, who were separated from the Varni by the sea. In obe- 
dience to the political expediency, Radiger, the prince, married his 
father's widow, his step-mother, because she was sister of Theod- 
bert the Franc. The rejected East Anglian would not brook the 
indignity ; she demanded revenge for the slight, because in the es- 
timation of her countrymen the purity of female chastity was 
sullied if the maiden once wooed was not wedded. Her brotlier and 
the East Anglian warriors thought her quarrel just ; a large fleet 
sailed from England under her auspices, and landed on the Rhine. 
A part of the army encamped round her j the rest, with one of her 
brothers, defeated the Varni, and penetrated the country. Radi- 
ger fled. The Angles returned to the lady, glorying in their vic- 
tory. She received them with disdain. They had done nothing, 
as they had not brought Radiger to her feet. Again her selected 
champions sallied forth, and Radiger at last was taken in a wood. 
The captive entered her tent, to receive his doom. But the heart 
of the East Anglian was still his own. He pleaded his father's 
commands, and the solicitations of his chiefs. The conquering 
beauty smiled forgiveness. To accept her hand, and to dismiss 
her rival, Avas the only punishment she awarded. Joyfully the 

" I have been near two years confined to my bed in constant pain : often have I 
been forced by its violence to return to my bed when I had scarcely left it. Thus 
I am dying daily, and yet I am alive." In another letter, he speaks of a distressing 
headach ; and, in another, of a grievous burning heat, which spread over all his 
body and deprived him of his spirits and comfort. In his preface to Job, and else- 
where^ he mentions other illnesses, as severely and almost continually aflUctiog 
him. 

(!) The Editor of the great Collection des Historiens des Gaales, Paris, 1711, 
remarks (referring to Yalesius), that Procopius erred when he placed the Yami on 
the right bank of the Rhine, and that he is more credible when b« ptaces them 
nearer the Danes, vol. il. p. 42. 
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prince obeyed, and the sister of Theodbert was repudiated (1). 

gj. This event is the only one in the history of East 

Eiheifriih seizes Anglia » hich can interest our notice until the reign of 

^"^'** lledwald. Before this prince it had arrogated no do- 
minating pr(»cedence in England. The intemperate ambition of 
Ethclfrith propelled it into consequence. This king of the North- 
umbrian Angles, dissatisfied with his inherited Bernicia, and his 
trophies in Scotland and Wales, invaded Deira, to which Edwin 
the son of Ella, at the age of three years, had succeeded ; and 
by expelling the little infant, cx)nverted the Saxon states in 
England into an hexarchy. Edwin was carried to North Wales, 
and was generously educated by Cadvan (2). 

As Edwin grew up, he was compelled to leave Wales ; and for 

many years wariflered about in secret, through various provinces, 

Ed^in in East to cscapc thc uuccasiug pursuit of Ethelfrith. Reach- 

Augiia. jjjg East Anglia, he went to the court of Rcdwald, 
and avowing himself, besought his hospitable protection. Redwald 
received him kindly, and promised what he asked. Impatient that 
Edwin should be alive, Ethelfrith sent repeated messengers, with 
presents to the East Anglian sovereign, requiring him to surrender 
thc youth, and adding menaces if he refused. Redwald remem- 
bered the unvarying successes of Ethelfrith, and fearful of encoun- 
tering his hostility, promised either the death or the surrender of 
Edwin. A friend to the young exile discovered his intentions, and 
counselled him to fly. But Edwin, weary of living like a fugitive, 
replied, " I cannot do this. I have made a compact with Redwald, 
and I will not be the first to break it, Avhile he has done me no 
evil, nor has yet discovered any enmity. If I am to perish, he 
that betrays or destroys me will be disgraced, not myself. And 
whither should I fly, who have been wandering already so long, 
through so many provinces of Britain, without a sheltc*r ? How 
can I escape elsewhere the toils of my persecutor ? " His friend 
left him. Edwin remained sitting before the palace, reflecting on 
his misfortunes and darkening projects. In this anxious state 
night approached, and he believed he saw an unknown person 
advance to him, who promised him present deliverance and great 
future prosperity, if he should listen to what would be afterwards 
taught him. The vision laid his hand on his head, and, adjuring 
him to remember this interview, disappeared (3) ; or else Edwin 
waked. But he had a more substantial friend than the apparition 
of a dream. 

(1) ProcopiuB Goth. Hist. lib. iv. p. 468—471. GibtH>n places this incident 
between 53i and 547, whicli were the extreme terms of the reign of Theodbert, 
vol. iii. c. 38. p. 6S7. 

(9) Alured Beverl. lib. vi. p. 00. Eedwald was son of Titel, and grandson of 
Uflta. Fl. Wig. 238. 

(3; Bede, lib. ii.c. 12. 
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The queen of Redwald secrctty pleaded for the ^^^^^ p^_ 
youthful exile, and with nohle sentiments : " A king tecishim, and de- 
should not sell a distressed friend, nor violate his faith 
for gold : no ornament is so ennobling as good faith. " Interested 
by her intercession, and inspired with her fortitude, Redwald re- 
solved to keep sacred the duties of hospitality ; and Edwin was in- 
formed by his watchful, though unknown, friend of the generous 
determination. 

The preparations of Ethelfrith, disappointed of his prey, com- 
pelled him to arm ; Redwald acted with judicious vigour ; and he 
attacked Ethelfrith, before he had collected all his troops, on the 
east bank of the Idel in Nottinghamshire (1). The Northumbrian 
king, by his experienced valour and veteran soldiers, supplied the 
disparity of his troops, and balanced the contest. The East An- 
glians advanced in three divisions ; one of these, Raincr, the son of 
Redwald, led. The ancient fortune of Ethelfrith befriended him ; 
he attacked this wing, and the prince and his warriors were des- 
troyed. This disaster only stimulated Redwald to more deter- 
mined exertions -, he still outnumbered his opponent, and his other 
divisions were firm. Ethelfrith, unused to such resistance, and 
impatient for the event, rushed on the East Anglians with a dange- 
rous impetuosity. His friends did not follow his injudicious cou- 
rage ; he was separated from them, and perished among J.^^^^J^^^^^ ^^^^ , 
the swords of the surrounding East Anglians (2). ' 
Edwin also signalised himself. Redwald not only re-instated him 
in Dcira, but enabled him to subject Bernicia to his ^ 
power. Thus the hexarchy continued. The sons of 
the slain usurper fled into Scotland (3), where they imbibed Chris- 
tianity. Redwald ascended to the national pre-eminence which 
Ella, Geawlin, and Ethelbert had possessed under the title of the 
Bretwalda ; and on his death it was assumed by Edwin (4). 

The three brothers who governed Essex perished in 
a conflict with the West (5) Saxons. Redwald was 
succeeded in East Anglia by Eorpwald. Redwald, during a visit 
to Ethelbert in Kent, had adopted Christianity for his religion ; but 
returning to his own country, his wife and the East Anglian priests 
opposing his impressions, he attempted to unite it with the Saxon 
idolatry. He built an altar to Christ in the same temple where the 
sacrifices to Odin were performed (6). But even this strange com- 
bination of worship had the effect of drawing the attention of his 
East Anglians to the Christian faith. 

(1) Bede, lib. ii. c. 12. 

(2) Hunting, lib. ii. p. 310. Sax. Chron. S7. 

(3) Sax. Ctiron. 27. Bede, lib. iii. c. i. Polychron. 3 Gale, 829. 

(4) Bede, lib. ii. c. 5. (5) Ibid. Flor. Wig. 231. 

(6) Ibid. lib. ii. c. 15. This altar, Bede says, lasted to the lime of Aldalf, the 
King of East AngUa, his contemporary, who mentioned that he had Men it irhea 
a boy. 
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The vicissitudes of Edwin's life had endued his mind with a con- 
templative temper, which made him more intellectual than any of 
the Anglo-Saxon kin^s that had preceded him, and which fitted him 
for the reception of Christianity. His progress towards this revo- 
lution of mind was gradual, and the steps have beeQ clearly nar- 
rated by his countryman Bede. 

He solicited in marriage Tata Edilberga, the daughter of Ethel- 
bert in Kent. Her brother, who had abandoned his idolatry, 
objected to her alliance with a worshipper of Odin. Edwin pro- 
mised that he would not interfere with her religion, but would 
allow the free exercise of it both to herself and her friends. He also 
intimated that if, on the examination of it by his wise men, it was 
found to be more holy and worthier of God than his native faith, 
he might himself adopt it. The Saxon princess became his wife, 
and Paulinus, one of those whom Gregory had last selected to assist 
Augustin, went with her as her priest and bishop (1). 

The first care of Paulinus was to prevent the queen 

and the noble persons in her train from relapsing into 

their idolatry. His next, to convert some of the natives ; but they 

were impenetrable to his exertions. Odin continued still to be 

their favourite. 

At this period the life of Edwin was attacked by an assassin. 
Cwichhelm, the pagan king of Wessex, commissioned one of his 
subjects to visit Edwin's court, and w atch his opportunity to stab 
him with a poisoned dagger. The wTctch reached the royal resi- 
dence on the Derwent, and introduced himself as a messenger from 
his king. Edwin was then about to be made a father by bis queen. 
The name of Cwichhelm procured an immediate admission for the 
intended assassin, who had abilities and firnmess sufficient to begin 
the delivery of a fictitious message, when suddenly starting up, he 
clenched his weapon and rushed upon the king. The attack w<i5 
so sudden that Edwin was off his guard, and defenceless ; but a 
thegn to whom he was greatly attached, Lilla, was near him : he 
saw the rising dagger and Edwin's danger ; he had no shield; but 
with the impulse of a generous heart he threw himself before his 
king, and received in his own body the blow, which it was impos- 
sible to avert. So vehement w^as tlie stroke that it went throngh 
Lilla and slighQy wounded the king. The swords of Uie attendants 
were instantly drawn upon the murderer; but he stood on his 
defence, and was not hewTi down till he had stabbed another knight 
with the weapon which he had withdrawn from his first victim's (2) 
body. 

On this same night the queen was delivered of her daughter 
Eanfleda. The king thanked his idols for her birth ; and when 
Paulinus directed his attention to the Christian Saviour, Edwin, 

(1) Bede, lib. H. c. 0. 

(2) Bede, lib. U. c 0. R. Wig. 233. 
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like CloYis, who had established in France the kingdom of the 
Francs, promised that he would adopt the faith of the Bishop, if 
heaven should give victory to his arms against the king who had 
sent the assassin to destroy him. As a pledge of liis own determina- 
tion to fulfil this engagement, he consented to the baptism of the 
new-born babe. 

Eleven others of the household at the same time received the 
Christian rite(l). 

Edwin assembled his forces and advanced against ,».... , 

^ . , , , ,»• J... *. 1 -rT '^Introduction Of 

Cwichhelm, His expedition was successful. But on chruuanuy into 
his return from his victory into Northumbria (2), ^«'^"'^'»»- 
he delayed to embrace the new religion. He bad become dis- 
satisfied with his idols, but he was of that class of mind, wliich re- 
quires the conviction of i ts reason before it decides on its belief. He 
conferred long and anxiously with Paulinus on the subject, and 
with his wisest nobles. He was seen frequently sitting alone, dis- 
cussing with himself what he ought to do, and to which religion 
he should adhere (3). In these deliberations a letter reached him 
from Pope Boniface, exhorting him to abandon useless and insensible 
idols, who of themselves could not even change their locality ; but 
if not moved by others, must, like a stone, remain for ever where 
they were. The pontiff told him he had a living spirit within him, 
of which they were destitute, which would survive the dissolution 
of his body ; and added, ^^€ome then to the knowledge of Him who 
has created you; who has breathed into you this spirit of life j and 
who has sent his Son to redeem you from sin and every evil power; 
and to reward you with all the blessings of his heavenly world (4) ." 

Boniface at tlie same time sent an epistle to his queen, reminding 
her of the duty of interesting her husband wilh Christianity j and 
urging her to soften his prepossessions against it, and to impress 
upon his senses the excellence of the faith she had adopted, and 
the admirable nature of its future rewards (5). 

These letters were received and considered; but Paulinus found 
that the loftiness of the king's mind, and the natural pride of the 
Anglo-Saxon nation, could not be easily brought to stoop to the 
humihty and gentleness of the Christian precepts (6) . In this junc- 
ture he appears to have come to the knowledge of the king's dream 
at the court of Redwald, and he made an ingenious use of it. 

The vision at its departure was said to have laid its right hand on 
the king's head, and to have exclaimed : ''When this sign is re- 

Cl) Bede, lib. ii. c. 9. Fl. Wig. 282. Sax. Chron. 27. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 28. 

(3) Bede, lib. ii. c. 9. The feeling which a respectable Hindoo of Debli expreiB- 
ed in 1820 to the Christian missionary there, may perhaps illustrate the state of 
Edwin s mind, at this period, on this momentous sut^ect. '* I say truly, that I 
have a love for the things contained in your books ; but I have little faith yet : 
when I have more faith, I will say more to you." Miss. Reg. Feb. 1827, p. 82. 

(i) Bede, lib. ii. c. 10. (5) Ibid, c 11. (0) Ibid. c. 12. 

1. U 
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poatcd, remember this conference, and perform your promise of 
obeying what will then be disclosed to you. " 

Paulinus, without appearing to have had any previous knowledge 
of this dream, one day entered the king's apartment as he was 
pursuing his meditations on the opposing religions ; and advancing 
with a solemn air, imitated tlie action of the imaginary figure, and 
placed his right hand on his sovereign's head, at the same time 
asking him if he remembered that sign. 

The king's sensibility was instantly affected. His dream and 
promise rushed upon his mind. He did not pause to consider that 
Paulinus might, from his queen (h* his intimate friends, have become 
acquainted with his own account of his believed vision. All seem- 
ed supernatural, and Paulinus to be the actual vision that had 
addressed him. He threw himself at the bishop's feet, who, pur- 
suing the impression which he had excited, raised him, and exhorted 
him to lose no time to fulfil his thrice-repeated engagement; and 
reminded him that this, alone, would deliver him fnmi the eternal 
evils of disobedience (1). 

The king, now seriously affected by the important question, sum- 
moned his witena-gemot, that, if they participated in his fedings, 
all might be baptised together. When they met, he proposed the 
new worship for the subject of their deliberations, and required 
each to express his feelings without reserve. 

Coifi, the high priest of their idols, as the first in rank, addressed, 
and unless the coarseness of his mind was tbat of the country, 
must have surprised the king. His speech, from the singularity of 
the criterion by which he governed the faint moral feeling he 
possessed, deserves a literal translation. "You see, O Wng! 
what is now preached to us. I declare to you most truly what I 
have most certainly experienced, that the religion which we have 
hitherto professed contains no vurtue at all, and as little utility. 
No one of all your court has been more attentive than I have been 
to the worship of our gods ; and yet many have received far richer 
benefits, far greater honours, and have prospered more in all that 
men transact or pursue, than I have. But if these gods had been 
of any real worth, would they not in preference have assisted me 
who have never neglected them (2) ? If then, on due enquiry, you 
shall perceive that these new things which are preached to as wffl 
be better and more eflScacious, let us hasten to adopt them without 
any delay. " 

(1) Bede, lib. ii. c 12. 

(2) This seems a natural strain of reason with the priesfs of idols when they 
choose to express their opinions ; and, perhaps also, or many others ; for at Be- 
nares, as Mr. Smith wrote to England, '" I asked a Brahmin why they took do 
notice of some stone gods lying under a wall? " ** We worshipped Uiem several 
years," answered the Brahmin, '' but not deriving any beneflt, we laid them i8ide» 
knowing they are but stones, and are not able to do good or evil. " Miai. Reg. 
p, 78. 
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This effusion of self-interest would lead one to suspect that the 
effects of the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Romanised and Christianised 
Britain, and of the civilization, luxuries, and mental cultivation 
which it had, to a certain extent, exhibited to the Saxon eye, had 
already shaken their attachment to the rude superstitions of their 
ancestors ; or the high priest of their national deities would not 
have, so feelingly, expatiated on his comparative neglect. This 
circumstance will contribute to account for the ease with whidh 
Christianity was established in the idand. 

The next speaker discovered a mind unusually enlarged for a 
people hitherto so unaccustomed to intellectual investigations. 

''The present life of man, O king! seems to me, if compared 
with that after-period which is so uncertain to us, to resemble a 
scene at one of your wintry feasts. As you arc sitting with your 
caldormen and thegns about you, the fkre blazing in the center, 
and the whole hall cheered by its warmth, and while storms of 
rain and snow arc raging without, a little sparrow flies in at one 
door, roams around our festive meeting, and passes out at some 
other entrance. While it is among us, it feels not the wintry 
tempest. It enjoys the short comfort and serenity of its transient 
stay ; but then, plunging into the winter from which it had flown, 
it disappears from our eyes. Such is here tlie life of man. It acts 
and thinks before us ; but, as of what preceded its appearance 
among us we are ignorant, so are we of all that is destined to come 
afterwards. If, then, on this momentous future, this new doctrine 
reveals any thing more certain or more reasonable, it is in my 
opinion entitled to our acquiescence (1).'' 

The other witena aftd the royal counsellors exhibited similar 
dispositions. CoiG desired to hear from Paulinus an exposition of 
the Deity. The bishop obeyed, and the Angle priest exclaimed, 
''Formerly I understood nothing that I worshipped. The more 
I contemplated our idolatry, the less truth I found in it. But this 
new system I adopt without hesitation ; for truth shines around 
it, and presents to us the gifts of eternal life and blessedness. Let 
us then, O king ! immediately anathematise and bum the temples 
and altars which we have so uselessly venerated." On this bold 

(1) Bede, lib. ii. c. 13. Alfred's traDslalion of this interesting speecti presents 
it to us as near to its original Torm as wc can now obtain it : — '' Thyslic me is 
geseT\ en, Cyning ! tbis andwarde lif manna on eorthan, to wilhmetenysse thaeso 
tide the us uncuth is, swa gelic, swa thu set swaesendum sitte mid thinum ealdor- 
mannum and thegnum on winter tide and sy fyr onaeled, and ^in heall gewyrmed. 
And hit rine and sni|>e styrinc ute. Cumc ^onne an Spearwa and hrsedlice thst 
hus^urh fleo and cume ^urh cipre duru in ; tSurh ol>re ut gewite : Hwet he on t$a 
tid '6e he inne hip ne h\\> hrined mid |>y slorme idsi wintres. Ac thst bi|> an 
cagan brhytm and thaBt la$ste fet. Ac he sona of wintra in winter eft cyme|>. 
Swa tionne ^is monna lif to medmyclum fffice tstypeh, hwffit tSser fopegange. 
0|>|>e hwaet ^sr sftetfylige we ne cunnon. Forl>on gif l^eos niwe laer owiht cup- 
Here and gerisenlicre bringe. Heo $ss wyrthe is tbaet we t$»re fyiigean. " 
P. 51C. 
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exhortation, he was asked who w ould be the first to profane the 
idols and their altars, and the inelosures with which they were 
surrounded. The zealous convert answered, ''I will -. as I hare 
led the way in adoring them through my folly, I will giye the 
example of destroying Ihem in obedience to that which I have now 
received from the true God." He requested of the king weapons 
and a war-horse. It was a maxim of their ancient religion, that 
no priest should carry arms, or ride on any horse but a mare j — 
an interesting rule, to separate the ministers of their rehgion from 
the ferocity of war. The priest girded on a sword, and, brandish- 
ing a spear, mounted the king's horse, and rode to the idcd temple. 
The people, without, thought him mad. He hurled his spear 
against the temple to profane it, and then commanded his compa- 
nions to destroy all tlie building and its surrounding inelosures. 
The scene of this event was a little to the east of York, beyond 
the river Derwent, at a place, in Bede's time, called Godmund- 
dingaham(l). 

Edwin and his nobility were soon afterwards bap- 
tised, in the eleventh year of his reign. In 632, he 
persuaded Eorpwald of East Anglia, the son of Redwald, to imitate 
his example. Sigebert, the brother and successor of £(»^wald, 
not only increased the diffusion of Christianity in East Anglia, but 
applied so closely to the study of it as to be called by the Chro- 
nicler, "Most Learned (2)." 

(1) Bede, c. 13. It is slill called Godmundham, or the home of the mund, or 
protection of the gods. The eflect of these sudden acts of desecrating the great 
scenes or objects of idolatrous veneration has been recently witnessed in Owhyhee. 
This island, containing iOOO square miles, is one complete mfiss of lava* and has the 
largest volcanic crater we know of, being eight miles round. The goddeis of flrCf 
Peli, and her subordinate fire gods, are supposed to preside over it, and when of- 
fended, to visit mankind with thunder, earthquake, and .streams of liquid fire. 
Fifty cones, of which above twenty continually emitted pyramids of flame and 
burning matter, riveted the terriGed people to the worship of the suppoied fierf 
deities, till Kapiolani, a female chief, having embraced Christianity, resolved to 
descend into the flaming crater, and to convince the inhabitants of the nnllity of 
the gods they feared, by braving them in their volcanic homes. '< If I do not 
return safe," said the heroic woman, '* then continue to worship Peli ; but if I come 
back unhurt, adore the God who created her. " Kapiolani went down the steep 
and difficult side of the crater, and arriving at the bottom, pushed a stick into the 
liquid lava and stirred the ashes of the burning lake. The charm of superstition 
was at that moment broken. It was expected that the goddess, armed with flame 
and sulphureous smoke, would have burst forth and destroyed the impious in- 
truder. But seeing the Are roll as harmlessly as if no one were present^ the people 
'' acknowledged the greatness of the God of Kapiolani, and fh>m that time few 
have been the offerings and little the reverence otfered to the fires of Peli." Lord 
Byron's Voyage to the Sandwich Islands, 1827, p. 188. The missionaries had made 
no general impression, nor could the king and chiefe subdue the worship, till the 
rod of Kapiolani thus dissolved the spell. 

(t) Doctlssimus. Flor. Wig. 233,. 23 i. Analogous to Edwin's conduct in this 
overthrow of Uic Saxon superstitions, was that of Riho Riho, king of the Sandwich 
Islands, in May, 1819, which may bo here noticed as illustrating the Northombrian 
revolution, and confirming its histork»I probability, and thereby our Bedels vera- 
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Edwin reached the summit of human prosperity : a considerable 
part of Wales submitted to his power, and the Menayian islands; 
and he was the first of the Angles that subdued or defeated all Uie 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms but Kent (1). The internal 
police which prevailed through his dominions was so ^ "* ^ "' 
vigilant, that it became an aphorism to say, that a woman, with 
her new-born infant, might walk from sea to sea without fear of 
insult. As in those days travelling was dilTicult and tedious, and 
no places existed for the entertainment of guests, it was an impor- 
tant and kind convenience to his people, that he caused stakes to be 
fixed in the highways where he had seen a clear spring, with 
brazen dishes chained to them, to refresh the weary sojourner, 
whose fatigues Edwin had himself experienced. In another reign 
these would have been placed only to have been taken away ; but 
such was the dread of his inquiring justice, or such the general 
affection for his virtues, that no man misused them. It is remarked 
by Bede, as an instance of his dignity and power, that his banner 
was borne before him whenever he rode out, either in peace or 
war. When he walked abroad, the tufa preceded him (2). 

For seventeen years he reigned, victorious over his his prosperiiy 
enemies, and making his subjects happy. But Edwin, *"*^ *^ '^••'^"^^ 
with all his merit, was an imperfect character. He had admitted 
Christianity to his belief, but he was forty-three years old before 
he had adopted it. His mind and temper had therefore been 
formed into other habits before he allowed the new faith to affect 
him. He was still the Saxon warrior, and partook of the fate 
which so many experienced from their martial character. Five 
years had not elapsed after his conversion before his reign was 

city. After several conferenc^^ ith his nobles on the absurdities of their religion, 
which the visits of Captain Gmk and others, and some American missionaries, had 
led his father's mind and his own to perceive, he declared his resolution, if the 
chiefs consented, to desecrate their sacred morais, and to destroy their idols. His 
mother enquired, ** Wliat harm their goda had done?" **Nay," answered the 
nobles, " what good ? Are not the offering* we are required to make, burden- 
some ? Arc not the human sacrifices demanded by the priests, cruel and useless ? 
Do not the foreigners laugh at our supposing these ill-shaped logs of wood can pro- 
tect us? " The maternal queen replied, ** Do as you will; " and on the same day 
their consecrated places and Images were destroyed, and Christianity was soon after 
introduced into these interesting islands. See Kliis's Narrative, and Lord Byron's 
Voyage, for the fuller details. 

(1) Flor. Wig. 233. Sax. Chron. 27. Bede, ii. c. 9. and 16. The Menavian 
Islands were Eubonia and Mona, or Man and Anglesey. — Bede, c 9., states that 
Anglesey contained 000 hydes or families, and Man 300. The fertility of Anglesey 
occasioned the proverb, Mon mam Cymry ; Mona the mother of Wales. Pryse'i 
Pref. to W^ynne's Caradoc— The king of Gwynedd had his royal seat in It at 
Abcrfraw, which is now a small village. Camp. Reg. 1790, p. 402. 

(2) W^e know, from a passage of Vegetius, corrected by Lipsius, that the tnfii 
was one of the Roman ensigns; and we are informed by Isidorus, that Augustus 
introduced a globe upon a spear among his signa, to denote a subjected world. 
Lipsius is of opinion that this was the tufa alluded to by Bede. -De Militia Ro- 
mano, lib. iv. c. 5. p. 100. ed. Antwerp, 1598. 
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His conduct to ended violently ; and the disaster resulted from his 
cadwaiion and ambition. The lender years of his life had been die- 
rished by the father of Cadwaiion, the sovereig^n of 
North Wales ; but when Edwin had obtained Ihc sceptre of Ethd- 
fiith, he waged furious war with the son of his host. We know 
neither what had caused him, when young, to leave his asylum in 
Wales, nor what occasioned now the hostility between him and 
Cadwaiion. But as the Welsh king invaded Edwin, we may pre- 
sume him to have been the aggressor. Edwin defeated Cadwaiion-, 
who had penetrated to Widdrington, about eight miles north of 
Morpeth (1). It is with regret we read that he was not satisfied 
with defensive war, and did not forbear to use the rights of vic- 
tory against his early friend and protector. He obeyed his re- 
sentment or his ambition in preference to his gratitude. He pmu 
sued Cadwaiion into Wales, and chased him into Ireland (2). So 
severely did he exercise his advantages, that the British Triads 
characterise him as one of the three plagues which bcfcl the Isle 
of Anglesey (3). 

g33 For a few years his authority continued over 

Cadwaiion and Gwyncdd. But tWs apparent triumph only flattered 

penda unite. ^^.^ .^^^ ^^ Cadwallou bcsought thc aid of Penda, 

the Mercian king, who armed in his cause with all the activity of 
youth. The confederated kings met Edwin in Hatfield Chase in 
Yorkshire, on the 12th of October. As Mercia until that time had 
been obscure and tranquil, and an appendage to his kingdom of 
Deira, Edwin had no reason to apprehend any danger from this 
union. But the end of all battles is uncertain : the death of a com- 
mander ; the mistake of a movement ; a sudden unforeseen attack 
on some part ; a skilful, even at times an accidental, evolution has 
frequently made both talents and numbfTs unavailing. The de- 
tail of this conflict has not been transmitted, but its 

Ed wln*s fate ._ 

issue was calamitous to Edwin. He fell in his fiMrty- 
eighth year, with one of his children ; and most of his army pe- 
rished (4). 

CD Jeffry's account of Ihe quarrel is, tbat Edwin wished to wear his crown In- 
dependently of thc Welsh prince, who was advised to insist on his subjection, and 
threatened to cut oCT his head if he dared to crown it. Lib. xii. c. 2, 3. 

(2) The 3lth Triad slates, that Cadwaiion and his family lived seven years in 
Ireland, p. 7. — JefTry annexes a pretty nurse talc to Cadwallon's exile. Sailing to 
Armorica, he was driven by a tempest on the island of Garnereia : the loss of bis 
companions affected him to sickness ; for three days he refused food, on the fourth 
he asked for venison ; a day^s search discovered none. To save his king, Brian cut 
an ample piece out of his own thigh, roasted it on a spit, and presented it to the 
king as genuine venison. It was greedily devoured. The wind changed, they got 
safe to Armorica, and Brian aRerw ards killed the second-sighted magician of Edwin. 
Lib. xii. c. 4-. and 7. 

(3) Matt. West. S24., in his Gombustis Urbibus et Colonis destructis, explains 
the direful scourge. 

(i) Osfrid fell before his father! Bede, lib. ii. c. 20. Sax. Chron. 29. Gibson 
find Carle place (he battle in Hatfield Chase. Langhorn prefers Hethfield, In 
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The victors ravaged Northumbria ; the hoary Penda exercised 
peculiar cruelty on the Christian inhabitants. .. Consternation over- 
spread the country. The royal widow fled in terror, under the 
protection of Paulinus, and a valiant soldier, with some of her 
children, to her kinsman in Kent (1). 

On Edwin's death, the ancient divisions of North- cadwauon* rac- 
umbria again prevailed, and a heptarchy reappeared. '^*'*®*- 
His cousin Osric, the grandson of Ella, succeeded to Deira ; and 
Eanfrid, the long exiled son of Ethettrith, to Bemicia : both re- 
stored paganism, though Osric had been baptised. The Welsh 
king Cad wallon, full of projects of revenge against the nation of 
the Angles, continued his war. Osric rashly ventured to besiege 
him in a strong town (2), but an unexpected sally of Cadwallon de- 
stroyed the king of Deira. For a year the victor desolated North- 
umbria : his success struck Eanfrid with terror, and his panic hur- 
ried him to his fate. He went with twdve soldiers to sue peace 
of the Welshman. Notwithstanding the sacred purpose of his visit, 
hewas put to death. 

The swords of Cadwallon and his army seemed the agents des- 
tined to fulGl their cherished prophecy. The fate of the Anglo- 
Saxons was now about to arrive ; three of their kings had been 
already offered up to the shades of the injured Cymry ; an Arthur 
had revived in Cadwallon. — But the lying prophecies of hope, 
and human augury, have been the experience and the com- 
plaint of ages, and are never more fallacious than in ambition 
and war. 

Triumphant with the fame of fourteen great battles ^ 
and sixty skirmishes (3), Cadwallon despised Oswald, 
the brother and successor of Eanfrid, who rallied the Bernician 
forces, and attempted to become the deliverer of his country. 
With humble conGdence the royal youth committed his cause to the 

Derbyshire, near Cheshire, 17G. ; others, more absardfy, have glanced on HatGeld, 
in Herts. Near the Yorkshire town many intrenchments are to be seen. I will 
not aver that rats shun the town, or that the sparrows are displeased with Liodham 
in the moors below it. Gibson's Add. to Camden, 725. — ^Thc men of Powys so dis- 
tinguished themselves in this battle, that they obtained from Cadwallon a boon of 
fourteen privileges. The Welsh call the scene of connicfc Meigin. Cynddelw, cited 
in Owen's Llywarch, p. 117. 

(1) Eadbald received them honourably, and madePaulinus Bishop of Rochester. 
Bcde, lib. ii. c. 20. Sax. Chron. 20. He gave her the villam maximam Lininge 
(Liming) cum omnibus adjacentibus, in which she built a monastery. Hugo. Can- 
did. Cfcnob. Burg. Hist. p. 37. ed. Sparke. She exhibited a novelty to the Eng- 
lish, which produced serious consequences. She took the veil. Smith's Nolcs on 
Bede, 101. The hospitality of Eadbald seems not to have been unchequered; her 
apprehension of him and Oswald induced her to send her children to France, to 
Dagobert, their relation. Bede, c. 20. 

(2) Bede, lib. iii. c. 1. The town was a raunicipiura, and was therefore in all 
probability York. Smith*8 Notes on Bede^ 103. 

(3) Llywarch Heo, p. 111. 
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Oswald defeats arbitration of Providence (1), and calmly awaited the 
*>*"• decision on the banks of the Denise (2). There, Cad- 
wallou (3) and the flower of his army were destroyed. The 
return of the Cymry to their ancient country neyer became pro- 
bable again (4) . 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The Reign, Actionit, and Death ofPcnda. — History of the Anglo-Saxon Octarchy to Iho 

Accession of Alfred of Mortbumbria. 

A. D. 627-C34. About this time tlie kingdom of Mercia was not oidy 

Riseofrcnua (lislinctly formcd, but, by the CKtraordinary ability of 

one man, was at the same time raised to a greater eminence in the 

(1) The piety of Os\sald prcvioas to the battle is expressed by Bede. To hii 
arrayed army he loudly exclaimed .- *' Let us koccl to the Omnipotent Lord, the 
existing and the true, and unite to implore his protection against a fierce and arro- 
gant enemy. He kno^s that we have undertaken a just war Tor the lafbly of oar 
people."— The army obeyed the royal mandate. Lib. iii. c. 2. 

(2; Camden places this battle atDllston, formerly Devilston, on a small brook 
which empties into the Tyne, 85i.. Gib. ed.— Smith, with greater probability, 
marks Erringburn as the rivulet on which Gadwailon perished, and the fields either 
of Cockley, Halllngton, or Bingfield, as the scene of conflict. App. to Bede, 791. 
The Angles called it Hefenfield, which name, according to tradition, Bingfield bore^ 

(3) Although JeCfry admits Oswald to have conquered at Havenfield, yet he baa 
sent Penda to he the person defeated there ; and instead of suffering his Cadwallon 
to perish, inflames him with rage at the disaster, and despatches hfm like ligfatniDg 
in chase of Oswald, whom he permits Penda to kill ; Gadwailon then became pos- 
sessed of all Britain. Lib. xii. c. 10, It. Such is the veracity of Jellry's history ! 

(i) The ancient bard Lly warch Hen composed in his old age an elegy on Gad- 
wailon, whose death he lived to witness ; and (bus speaks of his friend : — 

Fourteen great battles he foaght 
For Britain, the most beautiful ; 
And sfxty sldrmlshes. 

Of Lloegyr ( England ) 
The srour^ and the oppressor. 
His hand iras open ; 
Honour flowed from it. 

Cadwallon encamped on the Yddon, 

The flerce affliction of his foes. 

The lion, prosperous against the Saxons. 

Cadwallon in his fame encamped 

On the top of Monnt Digoll : 

Seren months, and seven sliirmlshes daily. 

He led the hand of slaughter in the breach ; 
Eagerly he porsoed the conflict ; 
Stubborn in an hundred batUes, 
A hundred castles he threw down. 

He made the eagles full ; 

Violent his wrath in the gash ; 

As the water flows from the fountain. 

So will our sorrow ttarongh the lingering day, 

For Cadwallon ! 

Welsh Arch. i. p. 121.; and Oiren^s Uyirfrrh, p. Ill— 1 1T. 
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Saxon octarchy than any of its preceding idngs, even those who 
had become Brclwaldas, had actually obtained. This man was 
Penda, who, though not classed among the Bretwaldas, would, if 
victory over the other Anglo-Saxon states had given ihe dignity, 
have possessed it more rightfully than any other. It has been 
mentioned that several petty adventurers of the Angles had suc- 
cessively penetrated into the inland districts, which became ccHn- 
prised in the kingdom of Mercia, and established settlements 
among the Britons in these regions. In 586, one of them, named 
Crida, also a descendant of Woden, began to attain a regal pre- 
eminence (1); but as we may infer from an intimation of Nennius, 
that Pcnda first separated Mercia from the kingdom of the northern 
Angles, Crida must have been in subordination to the kingdom of 
Deira, which formed its northern frontier (2). In 627, Penda, 
the grandson of Crida, succeeded to the crown at that age, when 
men are usually more disposed to ease than activity. He was 
fifty years old before he became the king of Mercia, and he 
reigned thirty years (3) ; but it was to the terror and destruction 
of several of the other Anglo-Saxon kings. Mercia had neither 
displayed power nor ability before his accession ; but Penda's mi- 
litary talents and uncommon vigour speedily raised it to a decided 
and overwhelming preponderance. In the year afl^r he attained 
the crown, we find him in a battle with Cynegils, and his son 
Cwichhelm, in Wessex, at Cirencester. The conflict was undecided 
during the whole day, and in the ensuing morning the war was 
ended by a treaty (4). Five years afterwards, at the age of sixty, 
he joined Cadwallon, and defeated Edwin of Northumbria, in that 
battle in which this prince was slain (5). 

The piety of Oswald was sincere, and influenced his oswaw reigns m 
conduct ; he obtained a bishop from Icolm-kill to in- Northumbria. 
struct his rude subjects ; and he earnestly laboured to advance their 
moral tuition. Hisown example strengthened his recommendations 
on that essential duty, without which all human talents, and all 
human aggrandisement, are unavailing decorations. In the fes- 
tival of Easter a silver dish was laid before him, full of dainties. 

(i) Crida is ttie first Mercian chief that is mentioned in the documents which re- 
main to us, with llie title of king. He began to reign in 580. 3 Gale Script, 
p. 220. Hunt. 315. Lei. Collect, ii. p. 5G. Ibid. i. p. 258. Leland, from an old 
Chronicle, observes, vol. i. p. 211., that the Trent divided Mercia into two king- 
doms, the north and the south. 

(2) Nennius, p. 117. ''Penda primus separavit regnum Merciorum a regno 
Nordorum." Ceorl acceded between Crida and Penda. Rad. Polych. p. 220. it 
was Ceorl's daughter Quenburga that £dwin married in his exile. Bede, 
lib. ii. c. li. 

(D Fior. W\g^. dates his accession in C27, p. 232. Penda was the eleventh des- 
cendant from Woden, by his son 'NVIhHieg, ibid, and Hunt. 316. 

(i) Hunt. 310. Sax. Chron. 29. The pacification to mcnlioned by Flor. 
Wig. 233. ; and Malt. West. 217. 

(5) See before, p. 21 i. 
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While the blessing was about to be pronounced, the seryant 
appointed to relieve the poor informed the king that the street 
was crowded with the needy, soliciting alms. Struck by the con- 
trast, that while he was feasting with luxury, many of his subjects, 
beings of feelings, desires, and necessities like his own, were 
struggling with poverty ; remembering the benevolent precepts of 
Christianity, and obeying the impulse of a kind temper, he ordered 
the food, untouched, to be given to the supplicants, and the silver 
dish to be divided among them (1). The beggar for one instant 
participated in the enjoyments of a king, and rank was, in that 
fierce and proud day, achnonished to look with compassion on the 
misery which surrounds it. 

Oswald had the satisfaction. of perceiving the blessings of Ghris^ 
tianity diffused into Wessex. A spirit so lowly and so charitable as 
his own, must have powerfully felt the beauties of its benign mo- 
rality. He stood sponsor for Cynegils, who received baptism. 
The nation followed the example of the king (2). " 

6VJ. While Oswald was benefiting his age by a display of 

Slain by Penda. ^^q^q gcutlc virtucs which abovc all others are fitted 
to meliorate the human character, the Mercian king was preparing 
to attack him. His invasion of Northumbria was fatal to the less 
warlike Oswald, who fell at Oswestry in Shropshire, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age, and the ninth of his reign. Oswald brealhed 
his last sigh in prayer for his friends (3). 

As ferocious as he was daring and restless, Penda caused the 
head and limbs of Oswald to be severed from his body and exposed 
on stakes (4). He proceeded through Northumbria with devasta- 
tions, and finding himself unable to carry the royal city of Beb- 
pendii attacks bauburh by storm, he resolvcni to destroy it by fire. 

Bebbanburh. gg dcmolishcd all the villages in its vicinity, and en- 
compassing the place with a great quantity of the wood and thatch 
of the ruins, he surrounded the city with flames. But the wind, 
which was raising the fiery shower above the city walls, suddenly 
shifted. The clement of destruction most fatal to man was driven 
back from its expected prey on those who had let it loose, and the 
sanguinary besiegers, in panic or in prudence, abandoned the 
place (5). The Northumbrians afterwards made Oswy, the brother 
of Oswald, thch" king. 

Penda's next warfare was against Wessex. Cen- 
^*' walch, the son of Cynegils, had offended him by repu- 

diating his sister. He invaded and expelled him j and Genwalch 

(1) Bede, lib. iii. c. 6. Oswald was Nepos Edwini regis ex sorore Acha, Ibid.— 
As he united Deira and Bernlcia, the Saxon states formed, daring bis retgo, an 
hexareby. 

(2) Bede, lib. lii. c. 7. (3) lb. c. 9. 

(i) Bede, lib. ii. c. 12. Oswy, his successor, removed and interred them, ibid. 
Bat the Saxon Chronicler mentions that his hands were at Bebbanburh in his time, 
p. 31. They were kept as relics. (5) Ibid. lib. Hi. c. 10. 
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was an exile in Wessex for three years, before he could regain his 
crown (1). 

In the year after Oswald's death, the victorious ,iede.troy8 the 
Penda turned his arms against East Anglia, then in a ungi or East ad- 
state of unambitious and inoffensive tranquillity. But ^*^' 
this disposition only tempted the ambition of the Mercian. In this 
country, Sigeb^t had succeeded the son of Redwald, whom at one 
time fearing, he had fled into France for safety, and there became 
a Christian, and attached himself to study. Attaining the crown of 
East Anglia, he founded that school in his dominions, which has 
not only the ctistinction of being the first, after that at Canterbury, 
which the Anglo-Saxons established to teach reading and the lite- 
rature to which it leads, but also of being supposed to have formed 
the original germ of the university of Cambridge (2). Sigebert 
built also a monastery ; and preferring devotion, letters, and tran- 
quillity to state, he resigned his crown to his kinsman Ecgric, who 
was reigning in a part of East Anglia, assumed the tonsure, and 
retired into the monastery whidi he had founded. On Penda's in- 
vasion, the East Anglians, fearful lest their reigning monarch 
should be unequal to repel his superior numbers, drew Sigebert by 
force from his monastery, and compelled him to head their army, 
from a belief that it would prosper under the guidance of so good 
a man. He led them to the shock, but, disclaiming all weapons of 
destruction, he used only a wand of command. His skill was 
excelled by the veteran ability of Penda. Both the East Anglian 
princes fell, and their army was dispersed (3). 

The ambition and the success of Penda were not yet 
terminated. In 654, he marched into East Anglia, 
against Anna, the successor of Sigebert and Ecgric, and destroyed 
liim (4). His crime was unpardonable in the eyes of Penda. He 
had hospitably received Cenwalch (5) . 

(1) Bede, lib. Hi. c. 7. Flor. Wig. 237. Sax. Chron. 52. 

(2) Bede's account is, that desiring to imitate \vhat he had seen veil arranged in 
Gaul, be instituted, mih the help of Felix from Kent, a school in which youth should 
be instructed in letters. Felix gave him teachers and masters from Kent, lib. iii. 
c. 18. Dr. Smith has given a copioQs essay on the question, whether this was the 
foundation of the university at Cambridge, and preceded that of Oxford in antiquity. 
He considers himself to have shown '^ feliciter/* (bat the school of Sigebert was 
planted at Cambridge; but admits that the posterior account, which Peter Blessen- 
sis has left of JolTrid's teaching near Cambridge, after the Norman conquest, is an 
'' objectio validissima," which can hardly be answered. On the whole, he thinlcs, 
that if he has not identiGed the Cambridge university with the school of Sigebert, 
he has at least shown, that the fables abont Alfred's founding Oxford are to be en- 
tirely rejected. App. No. 14. p. 721 — 740. 

(3) Bede, lib. iii. c. 18. 

(i) Flor. Wig. 240. Sax. Chron. 23. Anna was the son of Enl, of royal des- 
cent. His brother Adelherc acceded on Anna's fall; but In his second year wasslain 
by the army of Oswy. The third brother, Edewold, a pious prince, succeeded. On 
his death, Adulph, the son of Anna, was crowned. Hist. Elien. MSS. Cott. Lib. 
Nero. A. 15.; and 1 Dugdale, 88. 

(5) Bede, lib. iii. cap. 18. and c«7. 
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^^^ In tliat warlike aji^e, when every man was a soldier, 

no conquest was permanent, no victor secure. Pcnda 
lived to exhibit an instance of this truth. When Oswy assumed 
the government of Bernicia on the death of Oswald, he placed 
Oswin, son of Osric, the kinsman of the applauded Edwin, oyer 
Deira. Oswin, of a tall and graceful stature, distinguished him- 
self for his humanity and generosity, but could not allay the jea~ 
lousy of Oswy, who soon became eager to destroy the image be 
had set up. Oswin shrunk from a martial conflict, and concealed 
himself, with one faithful soldier, Tondhere, his foster4>rother, in 
the house of Earl Hunwald, his assured friend. This man 
betrayed him to Oswy, and suffered him to be murdered (1). 
Oswin killed ^^^*" ^^^ given to his betrayer the possessions he 
enjoyed. The soldiers of OsTi'y, wh(»n he guided, 
entered the house in the night. Tondhere offered himself to their 
fury, to save his lord and friend ^ but had only the consolation to 
perish with him (2). 

Oswy was, however, dosliiied to free the Anglo- 
Saxon octarchy from Penda. When this aged tyrant 
was preparing to invade his dominions, be sued long and earnestly 
for peace in vain. At the age of eighty, the pagan chief, encour- 
aged by his preceding successes, still courted the chances and the 
tumult of battle. Rejecting the ncgociations repeatedly offered, 
he hastened with the veterans whom he had long trained, to add 
Oswy to the Ave monarcbs whose funeral honours recorded him as 
their destroyer. With trembling anxiety Oswy met him, with his 
son Alfred, and a much inferior force ; but the battle is not always 
given to the strong, nor the race to the swift. Penda had filled up 
the measure of his iniquities, and Providence released the country 
from a ruler, whose appetite for destruction age could not dimi- 
nish. He rushed into the battle with OsTvy confident of victory, 
but the issue was unexpectedly disastrous to him. Penda, with 
Penda' f l^rly commauders, perished before the enemy, whose 
greatest strength they had subdued, and whose present 
feebleness they despised. The plains of Yorkshire witnessed the 
emancipation of England (3). Oidilwald, the son of Oswald, was 
with the forces of Penda, but not desirous to assist him. When the 
battle began, he witlidrew from the conflict, and waited calmly for 
the event in a distant position. This secession may have produced 
a panic among the troops of Penda, or by occupying the jealous 
attention of part of them, diminished the nuni)er which acted 
against Oswy. The principal leaders of the Mercians fell in de- 
fending Penda, and the country happening to be overflowed, more 
perished by the waters than by the sword. 

(1) Bede, lib. iii. c. 14. (8) Dagd Mon. i. 333. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 33. Bede, lib. ill. c. iti. Winwidfleld, near Leeds, iras the 
theatre of the conflict. Camden, Gib. 711.— Bede does not explicitly assert that 
Penda had three times the number of forces, but that it was lo reported. 
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By the death of 0$wia the hexarchy returned ; by the death of 
Penda, a pentarchy appeared j for the kingdom of Mercia was so 
weakened by the result of this battle, that it fell iouBediately intp 
the power of Oswy, who conquered also part of Scotland. 

Penda, during his life, had appointed one of his sons, Peada, to 
be king of that part of his dominions and coaqaests which were 
called Middle Angles ; a youth of royal demeanour and great merit. 
Peada had visited Oswy in Northunibria, and solicited «.^ , , ^ 
his daughter, AloiQeda, m marriage, lo renounce ces chrisuanitjr 
his idols, and embrace Christianity, was made the con- *"*** "®"^*' 
dition of her hand. As his- father was such a determined supporter 
of the ancient Saxon superstition, and was of a character so stern, 
the princess must have inspired her suitor with an ardent affection 
to have made him balance on the subject. Peada submitted to 
hear the Christian preachers ; and their throe great topics, the re- 
surrection, the hope of future immortality, and the promise of a 
heavenly kingdcmi, inclined him to adopt the religion which 
revealed them. The persuasions of Alfred, the eldest and intelli- 
gent brother of the princess, who had married his sister Cyne- 
burga, completed the impression. He decided to embrace Chris- 
tianity, even though Alchfleda should be refused to him. He was 
baptised with all his earls and knights, who had attended him, and 
with their families, and took four priests home with him to instruct 
his people (1). The Saxon mind appears to have then reached that 
state of activity and judgment, which had become dissatisGed with 
its irrational idolatry, and was thus become fitted to receive the 
belief of Christianity, as soon as it could be influenced to attend 
steadily to this interesting and enlightening religion. The exer- 
tions of the ecclesiastics were successful. Every day, many Mer- 
cians, both nobles and laity, were converted. 

The mind of Penda himself had seemed at last to lessen its aver- 
sion to the new faith before his fall. He allowed it to be preached 
in his own dominions to those who chose to hear it ; and he took a 
fair distinction on the subject. He permitted them to believe, if 
they practised what they were taught. He is stated to have hated 
and despised those who adopted Christianity, but did not perform 
its injunctions; exclaiming that those miserable creatures were 
worthy only of contempt, who would not obey the (iod in whom 
they believed. This important revolution of opinions occurred to 
Mercia about two years before Penda's death (2). His character 
was violent and ambitious, but his mind was strong, decided, and 
of a superior energy. If literature and Christianity had improved 
it, his talents would have placed him high among the most applauded 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

(1) Bede, lib. iii. c. 21. The names of the four priests were, Cidd, Adda, Beiti^ 
and Diuma. The three first were Angles, the last an IrishmaD> ibid. 

(2) Ibid. lib. iii. c. 21. 
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Penda's death led to the complete conversion of Mercia. Oswy^ 
after his victory, reigned three years over it, and gave to his son- 
in-law Peada tlic sovereignty of the Southern Mercians, whom the 
Trent divided from the Northern. To read that Mercia beyond 
the Trent contained but seven thousand families, and in its other 
part only Ave thousand (1), leads us to the opinion, that its suc- 
cesses under Penda had not arisen from the numbers of its popula- 
tion, but rather from his great military abilities and powerful 
capacity. From his reign it advanced with a steady and rapid pro- 
gress. Christianity spread through it with great celerity after 
Penda's death. Its two first bishops were Irishmen ; and the third, 
though born an Angle, was educated in Ireland. 

In the spring after his father's death, Peada was as- 

His assassination. • * j x !.• t^ 4 r x- 1 j ^u 

sassmated at his Easter festival ; and the report pre- 
served by the chroniclers states, that it was from the treachery of 
his queen (2). Another tradition, but of slender authority, ascribes 
it to the arts of her mother, who was still a pagan (3). It may 
liave arisen from the resentments of those who lamented the fall of 
the ancient idolatry, which Peada had 6rst subverted in Mercia. 
He had laid the foundation of the celebrated monastery at Peter- 
borough before he fell, which his brother completed (4). 

The chieftains of Mercia had submitted to the Northumbrian 
king with an impatient reluctance. They concealed Wulfhere, 
another of Penda's children, among themselves, tiU a fit occasion 
arose of using his name and rights : and after Peada's death, three 
of them placed Wulfhere at their head, assembled in arms, dis- 
claimed the authority of Oswy, expelled his officers, and made their 
young leader their king. They succeeded in establishing the in- 
dependence of their country (5). 

ggg Wessex now began to emerge into activity and 

cenwaich in powcr. Her king, Cenwalch, defeated the Britons, 

ANessex. ^j^^ j^^j imagined, that, after his defeat by Penda, he 

(1) Bede, lib. iii. c. 24. 

(2) So Bede, c. 21. ; Sax. Chron. 33. ; and Malmsb. p. 27. It is not aninterest- 
ing to read how characteristically an ancient monk expresses the incident. ** The 
enemy of the human race instigated against him that naiure, by which he depriTed 
us of the joys of Paradise ; to wit, his wife Alfleda, who betrayed and slew him/' 
Hug. Gand. p. 4. The Norman Rhimed Chronicle also ascribes the crime to the 
queen : — 

Alflcd la reliie eogiiie tannt dolnerament, 
Ke ole sun bamn tnat par grannt tralscmcnt. 

Ed. Sparke, S49. 

(3) Speed quotes Rob. Swapham to this effect, but I have not met with the pas- 
sage. The Register of Peterborough, Ap. Dugd. i. p. 63., uses the phrase, indigna 
el immature morlc, without designatuig the person, whom Ingulf also omits. 
Huntingdon has merely, ipso occiso, p. 317. 

(4) Chron. Petrib. p. 1 . It was called Medeshamstede, because there was a well 
there named medes-well. Sax. Chron. 33. 

(5) Bede, lib. iU. c. Si. 
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would prove an easy conquest (i). Pen in Somersetshire was the 
place of their conflict : the Britons attacked with an impetuosity 
that was at first successful, but at length were defeated, and chased, 
with a slaughter from which they never recovered, to Pedridan 
on the Parrett (2). This locality would seem to intimate, that it 
was the Britons of Cornwall and Devonshire who had principally 
invaded. Animated by this success, Cenwalch sought to tevenge 
on Mercia and Wulf here the disgrace which he bad suffered from 
his father. A struggle ensued, in which, after some reverses, the 
-Mercians prevailed, and part of Wessex was subjected to the au- 
thority of the Mercian king (3) . 

Essex about this period restored Christianity, emcx restores 
through the instrumentality of Oswy. Sigeberht its chr»»"«n"y- 
king came frequently into Northumbria, and Oswy used to reason 
with him, that those things could not be gods which the hands of 
men had made ; that wood and stone could not be the materials of 
which Deity subsisted : these were destroyed by the axe and by 
fire, or were often subjected to the vilest occasions. As Sigeberht 
admitted these obvious truths, Oswy described the real o^ect of 
human worship to be, that Eternal and Almighty Being, to us in- 
visible, and in majesty incomprehensible ; yet who had deigned to 
create the heavens, and the earth, and the human race ; who 
governs what ho framed, and will judge the world with parental 
equity. His everlasting i^eat was not in perishing metals, but in 
the heavens ; in those regions where he had promised to give end- 
less recompense to those who would study and do the will of their 
Lord and Maker. The frequent discussion of these topics at length 
conquered the resisting minds of Sigeberht and his friends. After 
consulting together, they abandoned their idolatry ; and the king 
adopted the Christian faith as the religion of Essex (4). 

Sussex embraced the opportunity of Cenwalch's exile to ter- 
minate its subordination to Wessex. In 645 Pcnda had expelled 

(1) Huntingdon, lib. ii. p. 317, et facta est super progeofem BruU plagaiosana- 
bilis in die ilia. Ibid. 

(2) " £t perseciiti sunt eos usque ad locum qui Pcderydan nuncupatur." 
Ethelwerd, p. 836.— So the Saxon Chronicle, hy geflymde olh Pedridan, p. 39. — 
There is a place on the Parret, in Somersetshire, the entraoGe of vhich was called 
Pedridan muth, perhaps the Aber Peryddon of Golyddan. 

(3) Matt. West. 216. -The issue of this battle has been dilDerently stated. 
Ethelwerd, 837., makes Cenwalch take Wulfhere prisoner at iEcesdun, or Aston, 
near Waliingford, in Berks.— The Saxon Chronicle, 39., andFlor. Wigorn.Sil., as 
far as they express themselves, imply the contrary. — Malmsb. says, the Merciaa 
was at first graviter aflllclus by the loss, but afterwards avenged himself, p. 27. — 
The expression of Bede, that Wulfhere gave the Isle of Wight and a province in 
West Saxony to the king of Sussex in one part of his life, lib. iv. c. 13., and that 
Cenwalch, during Wulfhere's life, was gravissimis regni sui damnis ssepissime ab 
hoslibus adflictus, lib. iii. c. 7., fully countenance the idea, that if Cenwalch at 
first prevailed, the ultimate triumphs were enjoyed by Wulfhere. 

(i) Bede, lib. iii. c. 22. This was in 053. 
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Cenwalch from Wcssex ; and in 648 we find Edilwalch commencing 
his reign as king of Sussex (1). He submitted to the predomi* 
nance and courted the friendship of Wulfhere ; and in 661 received 
the Isle of Wight, and the Mcanwara district in Hampshire, part 
of the spoils of Wcssex, from the bounty of his conqueror. Sus- 
sex at this period contained seven thousand families, but remained 
attached to its idol worship. But Wulfhere persuaded Edilwald to 
be baptised ; and by the exertions of Wilfrid, the bishop most dis- 
tinguished in his day, the little kingdom, about A. D. 688, ex- 
changed its paganism for Christianity (2). Essex also submitted 
afterwards to Wulfhere (3), who became now the most important 
of the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, though he is not mentioned with 
tlie tide of Jiretwalda, which seems to have been discontinued after 
this period. Perhaps the conjecture on this dignity which would 
come nearest the truth, would be, that it was the walda or ruler 
of the Saxon kingdoms against the Britons, while the latter main- 
tained the struggle for tlie possession of the country : a species of 
Agamemnon against the general enemy, not a title of dignity or 
power against each other. If so, it would be but the war-king of 
the Saxons in Britain, against its native chiefs. 

670. Oswy is ranked by Bede, the seventh, as Oswald had 

osvy's death, [jce^ ^^q sixth, of the kings who preponderated in tlie 

Anglo-Saxon octarchy (4). He died in this year (5). His greatest 
action was the deliverance of the Anglo-Saxons from the oppres- 
sions of Penda; he also subdued the Picts and Scots ; but the fate 
of the amiable Oswin, whom he destroyed, shades his memo^ 
with a cloud (6). Alfred, his eldest son, who had assisted to gain 
the laurels of his fame in the field of Winwid, was rejected traok the 

(1) Malt. West. p. 23i. mentions the expulsion of Cenwalch. So Flor. Wig. 
p. a37.-ln OiS the exiled monarch returned. Flor. Wig. a38.-In 061, MaU. 
West, places lhel3lh year of Aelhelwald's reign in Sussex, p. 232. 

(2) Bede, lib. iy. c. 13. Sax. Cbron. p. 39. The annotator on Bedo remarks, 
that the memorial of ^this province remains still in the names of the hundreds 
of Meansborough, Eastmean, Westmean, and Mansbridgc. Smithes Bede, 
p. 155. 

(3) Bede, lib. iii. c. 30.— Hugo Gandidus names Sigher as the king of Sonez 
subdued by Wulfhere. Goenob. Burg. Hist. p. 7. and 8.— This is a mifnomer. 
Sigher reigned with Sebbi in Essex at this period. That Surrey was also in 
subjection to Wulfhere, appears from a charter in the register of Chertsey Abbey 
in which Frithwald, the founder, styles himself ** Provincise Surrianorum sobre- 
gulus regis Wlfarii Mercianorum." This was in 000. MSS. Cotton. Lib. Vitel. 
A. 13. This Frithwald is called king. 

(i) Bede, lib. ii. c. 5. Sax. Chron. p. 7. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 40. Chron. Abb. Petri deBurgo, p. 2. 

(0) If Oswin*s character has not been too favourably drawn, liis death was a 
great loss to his contemporaries. His tall and handsome person was adorned by a 
disposition unfrequent in his age; afTatu jucundus. moribus civilis, omnibiu maim 
largus, regum humiiUmus, amabilis omnibus. Flor. Wig* 237. To tbe same 
purport Bede, lib. iU. c. U., and Matt. West. 224. 
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succession, for his illegitimacy, and the younger Ecgfrid was placed 
over the united kingdoms of Korthumbria (1). 

On the death of Cenwalch, his widow, Saxburga, ' g,,. 
assumed the sceptre of Wessex. She wielded it with saxburga. 
cx)urage and intelligence j shfe augmented her army with new levies, 
and encouraged her veterans. The submissive were jpewarded by 
her clemency ; to the enemy a firm countenance was displayed (2) ; 
but the proud barbarians of Wessex disdained even a government 
of wisdom in the form of a woman (3) ; and for ten years the nobles 
shared the government. In the first part of this in- e?*. 

terval, jEscuin, soi\ of Cenfusus, a prevailing noble, ^scuin. 
descended from Cerdic, is mentioned to have ruled (4). He led 
a powerful force against Wulfhere, the king of Mercia ; a battle, 
in which the mutual destruction was more conspftnious than . the 
decision, ensued at Bedwin in Wills. It is worth our while, says 
the moralizing historian, to observe how contemptible are the glo- 
rious wars and noble achievements of the great. Both these con- 
tending kings, whose vanity and pomp hurled thousands of their 
fellow-creatures to their graves, scarcely survived the battle a 
year (5). Within a few months Wulfhere died of a natural disease; 
and in 676 iEscuin followed. Kentwin is denominated ^^^ ^^ 
his (6) successor ; and Ethelred, the surviving son of 
Penda, acceded to the crown of Mercia, and ravaged Kent (7). 

Ecgfrid, who was governing in Northumbria, had Ecgwd of North- 
repulsed with great slaughter an invasion of the Picts. "™^''^* 
Their general, Bernhaeth, fell, and the corses of his followers 
stopped the current of the river which flowed near the scene of 
ruin (8). In 679 Ecgfrid invaded Mercia, though Etheked had 

(1) Reprobato nolho-factionc optimatum qaaroquam senior. Malms. 20,21. — 
Ecgrrid had resided as a hostage with the Mercian queen at the time of Pcnda*§ 
fail. BedC; lib. Hi. c. 24. 

(2) Malms, 14. She reigned for one year. Sax. Chron. il. 

(3) '' Indigoanlibus regni magnatibus expulsa est a regno, nolentibus sab seict 
focrnineo militarc." Malt. West, 236. 

(4) There is a seeming contradiction on this point between Bede and the Saxon 
Chronicle. Bede, lib. iii. c. 12., says, that arter Cenwalch 's death, acceperant 
subreguli rcgnum gentis, et divisum inter se tenuerunt annis circiter decern.— 
Flor. Wig., 2i0., notices this passage, but mentions also the opposite account of the 
Anglica Chronica. The Saxon Chronicle, after Saxburga's year, places ^scuih in: 
074, and Kentwin in 676, both within the ten yearftofBede, p. 41. 44. I cannot 
reject the evidence of Bede, who was born at this time. Perhaps iEscuin and* 
Kentwin were the most powerful o^the nobles, and being of the race of Cerdic;. 
enjoyed the supremacy. Ina's charter aulhenlicites Kentwin's reign. See it ins 
Malmsb. dc Ant. Glast. 3 Gale, 311. Alfred, in bis Chronological Fragment,, 
jneerted in his Bede, mentions both iEscuin and Kentwin. Walker's £lfred. 
jMag. App. p. 199. 

(5) II. Hunting, p. 318. Sax. Chron. 45. 
(0) Sax. Cliron. 44. Elhclwerd,837. 

(7) Sax. Chron. 44. The Chronican of Peterborough dates the invasioifc oflKcnH 
in 077, p. 3. 

(8) Malms. Gcst. PontiflT. lib. iii. p. 2G1. Eddius fills l>vo rivers^^ with: the 

I. 15 
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married his sister. The Mercians met him on the Trent, and, in 
the flrsl battle, his brother Mfuin fell. More calamitous warfare 
impended from the exasperation of the combatants, when the aged 
Theodore interposed. His function of archbishop derived new 
weight from his character, and he established a pacification be- 
tween the related combatants. A pecuniary mulct compensated 
for the fate of iElfuin, and the retaliation in human blood was pre- 
vented (1). 

66*. A destructive pestilence began to spread throu^ 

A pestilence. Britain, from its southern provinces to the northern 
regions, and equally afflicted Ireland, in 664 (2). The calamity 
extended to Wales, and many of the natives emigrated to Bretagne. 
Cadwaladyr, the son of Cadwallan, accompanied them. He was 
kindly received by one of the Briton kings, and partook of his hos- 
pitality, till devotion or an aversion to the military vicissitude of 
the day, induced him to abandon his royal dignity in Wales, and to 

g,^ visit Rome. He was the last of the Cymry who pre- 

tended to the sovereignty of the island (3). 
When Cadwaladyr died at Rome, Alan, the king of Bretagne, 
sent his son Ivor, and his nephew, Inyr, with a powerful fleet, to 
regain the crowTi which Cadwaladyr had abandoned or lost. Ivor 
was at first so successful, that he defeated the Saxons, and took 

ggj Cornwall, Diivonshire, and Somersetshire. But 

Kentwin met him with tlic West Saxon power, and 

chasing him to the sea, again disappointed the hopes of the 

^ Cymry (4). Rodri Maelwynawc assumed the penna- 

duriaeth, or sovereignty of the Cymry, on Ivor's de- 
parture for Rome (5) . 

bodies, over i^hich the victon passed '' siccis pedibus." Vit. Wilf. c. 10. p. 61. ed. 
Gale. 

(1) Bede, lib. iv. c- 21. Malmsb. 30. 28. Sax. Chroir. ii. Eegfrid had 
conquered Lincolnshire flrom Wulfhere before Ethelred's accession. Bede, lib. if. 
c. 12. 

(2)Bede, lib. iii.c.27. 

(3.) Jeffry, Brit. Hist. lib. lil. c. 17, 18. Tills work and the Brut. Tysilio and 
Brut. G. ab Arthur end here. The death of Cadwaladyr is the termination of 
those British Chronicles which contain the fabled history of Arthur and his prede- 
cessors ; and they close analogously to their general character ; for the voice of an 
angel is made use of to deter Cadwaladyr from returning to Britain. The reaion 
^added for the celestial interference is, because the Deity did not choose that the 
Britons should reign in the island before the time predicted by Merlin. The lame 
voice ordered him to Rome, and promised that his countrymen should, from the 
merit of their faith, again recover the island, when the time foretold was arrhred ! ! 
Jeffry, lib. xii. c. 17. Brut. Tys. and Brut. Arth. p. 386. 

(i) Brut, y Saeson and the Brut, y Tywysogion, p. 468-470. Sax. Chron. i5. 
Wynne's History of Wales is not a translalion of Caradoc. It is composed firom 
his work, with many additions badly put together. 

(5) Brut, y Tywys. p. 471. Dr. Pughe's biographical notice of Cadwaladyr nwy 
be read as a good summary of the chief incidents that concern this celebrated 
Welsh prince. Cadwaladyr, son of Cadvallon ab Cadwan, succeeded to the no- 
minal sovereignty of Britain, in the year 660. Disheartened at the progress of the 
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The restless Ecgfrid soon turned his arms upon ^^^ 
Ireland. This nation, although by some of its tribes Kcgfrid livadet 
occasionally at variance with the Welsh, had always ^**^'***' 
continued in strict amity with the £nglish (1); but this peaceful 
forbearance was no protection from tlie avarice of power. Their 
country was miserably ravaged by Beorht, the Northumbrian ge- 
neral ; the lands of Bregh were plundered, and many churches and 
monasteries were destroyed. The islanders defended their do- 
mestic lares with valour, and the Angles retreated. 

It is at this period that Ireland appears to have been conspicuous 
for the literature of some of her monastic seminaries. Bedc states, 
that many of the noble and middle classes of the English left their 
country and went to Ireland, either to study the Scriptures or to 
pass a more virtuous life. Some connected themselves with the 
monastei^es, and preferred passing from the abode of one master 
to that of another, applying themselves to reading. The Irish re- 
ceived tliem all most hospitably, supplied them with food without 
any recompense, and gave them books to read, and gratuitous 
tuition (2). 

In the next year, Ecgfrid invaded the Picts with the same pur- 
pose of depredation ; but a feigned flight of the natives seduced 
him into a deGle. There at Drumnechtan they made a flerce as- 
sault upon him, and Ecgfrid perished with most of his siain ai^ainst the 
troops (3) . The body of Ecgfrid was taken to Icolmkill, ^*'^**- 
or the celebrated isle of St. Golumba, and buried there (4). 

This disastrous expedition humbled the power of JNorthumbria (5) . 

Saions, he went to Rome in 686, and died in 703. With him the title of king of 
the Britons ceased, and such parts as were not conquered hj the Saxons were go- 
verned by difTerent chiefs, as Stratclyde, Cornwall, and Wales. In the Triads he 
is styled one of the three princes who wore the golden band::, being emblems of 
supreme authority, which were worn round the necl&, arms, and knees. He was 
also called one of the three blessed kings, on account of the protection and sup- 
port afforded by him to the ftigitive ChrislianSt who were dispossessed by the Saxons. 
There is a church dedicated to him in Mona, and another in Denbighshire. Camb. 
Biog. p. 34. 

(1) Bede characterizes the Irish as a people innoxtam et nation! Anglorum sem- 
per amicissimam, lib. iv. c. 26. — ^Malmsbury describes them as a '^ genus hominum 
innocens, genuina simplicitate, nil unquam mali moliens," p. 20. 

(2) Bede, lib. iii. c. 27. He mentions two of these monasteries by name, 
Paegnalaech and Rathmelslgi. The studies pursued in Ireland about this time are 
implied rather than expressed, in the tumid and not easily comprehensible epistle 
of Aldhelm, to be the geometrical and grammatical arts, logic, rhetoric, and the 
Scriptures. I can hardly guess what he means by his '* bis tcrnasque omissas phy- 
sics artis machinas." Ush. Syll. p. 39. 

(3) Bede, lib. iv. c. 20. The annals of Ulster thus mention his death : *' Battle 
of Drumnechtan, on the 20th May, where Ecgfrid M'Offli was killed with a vast 
number of his men. He burnt Tula-aman Duinolla." Ant- Gelt. Nor. p. 50. 

(i) Sun. Dun., p. 5., calls the place of l)attle Nechtonesmcre, which corresponds 
with the Drumnechtan of the Irish Chronicle. 

(5) Thirteen years aftenfrards, Beorht, endeavouring to revenge the calamity by 
another invasion, also perished. Bede, lib. v- p- 24.— Ann. Ulst. 59. Sax. Ghron. 
49. Hunting. 337. 
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The Irish and Scotch immcdialcly disclaimed its predominance, 
and some of the Welsh princes obtained their independence. This 
kingdom, which, in the hands of Ethclfrid, Edwin, and Oswy, had 
menaced the others with subjection, was formidable to its contem- 
poraries no more. The kings of Wessex and Mercia obscured it 
by their superior power, and it precipitated its own fall by incessant 
usurpations and civil wars (1). 



CHAPTER IX. 

Reign of Alfred of Korlhumbria and his Successors. — History of Wessex to th« 

Death of Ina. 

. gg4_728 '^^ important improvements, which alwtys occur 

Alfred of Nirih^ to a uatiou, whcu its sovereign is attached to literature, 
umbria, ^j^^ pcculiar couscquencc to the reign of Alfred, 
who succeeded his brother Ecgfrid in Northumbria. He was the 
eldest, but not the legitimate sou of Oswy, and was therefore pre- 
vented by the nobles of his country from ascending the throne, to 
which they elected his younger brother. This exclusion kept him 
several years from the royal dignity, but was beneBcial both to his 
understanding and his heart. His name alone would interest us, 
as the precursor of the greater sovereign, his namesake j but the 
similarity of his intellectual taste and temper, with the pursuits 
and sentiments of the celebrated Alfred of Wessex, makes his cha- 
racter still more interesting. We cannot avoid remembering the 
lives and pursuits of those eminent men whose names we may 
happen to hear ; and as Alfred of Northumbria appears in Bedc as 
the first literary king among the Anglo-Saxons, we may reasonably 
suppose, that his example and reputation had no small influence in 
suggesting the love of study, and exerting the emulation of the 
distinguished sonofEthelwulf. 

(1) Bede remarks the fines angustfores of Northumbria after Ecgfrid, lib. i?. 
c. 20. It is about this time (hat the authentic chronicles of the Webb begin. 
Four of Ihem are printed in the Welsh Archaiology, vol. ii. The Brut y Tywy- 
sogion begins with the year 680, and ends about 1280, p. 390—467. This is priot- 
ed from the Bed Book of Hergest. The Brut y Saeson, which is in the Cotton 
Library, begins, after a short introduction, in 683, and ends in 1107. Another 
copy of the Brut y Tywysogion, printed from MSS. in Wales, begins 660, and 
ends 1196. Some extracts are also printed from another Chronicle calied rrom 
the name of a former transcriber, Brut Jeuan Brechfa, beginning 686. These last 
lliree Chronicles occupy from p. i08. to p. 582. These Chronicles refer to Cara- 
doc of Llancarvan, who lived in the twelfth century, as their author. As they 
contain facts and dates not always the same in all, it is not probable that Caradoc 
wrote them all. Their variations seem to have arisen from the imitations or ad- 
ditions of the ancient transcribers, who have brought them down below the times 
of Caradoc. Their general character is that of plain simple chronicles, in an 
humble, artless style, but seldom correct in thehr chronology. They SGarceiy ever 
agree with the Saxon dates. 
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Alfred, of Northumbria, whom Eddius distinguishes by the 
epithet of the most wise, had been educated by the celebrated 
Wilfrid (1). He had goyerned Deira, under his father Oswy, and 
had contributed to the defeat of Penda. He had cultivated a friend- 
ship with Peada, and had married his sister ; and by inspiring Peada 
with a favourable impression of Christianity, had occasioned its 
establishment in Mercia (2). 

Rejected by the great from the crown of his father, he did not 
attempt to raise the sword of military competition against his 
brother : he submitted to the decision of the Northumbrian Witena, 
and retired contentedly to a private life. Learned ecclesiastics 
from Ireland had given to his father and country what intellectual 
information they had acquired. The larger tuition of ^ylfrid, 
who had visited Rome, and studied in France (3), had inspired him 
wilh a fondness for knowledge which now became his happiness. 
He devoted himself to piety and literature, and voluntarily retired 
into Ireland, that he might pursue his unambitious studies (4) . For 
fifteen years he enjoyed a life of philosophic tranquillity and pro- 
gressive improvement. The books revered by the Christians en- 
grossed so much of his attention, that one of the epithets applied 
to him was, " most learned in the Scriptures (5). *' 

He exhibited to the world -this example of contented privacy till 
the death of Ecgfrid raised him to the throne without a crime. 
The catastrophe of his brother had taught most impressively the 
folly of military ambition, and the national as well as personal 
comforts of the peaceful and intellectual virtues. He governed 
the kingdom, to which he was now invited, with the same virtue 
with which he had resigned it ,• he derived his happiness from the 
quiet and enjoyments of his people (6); he encouraged Encourages iite- 
literature, received with kindness the Asiatic travels "'^"'■®- 

(1) Bede, lib iii. c. 25. He remunerated his preceptor by a bishopric, in the 
second year of his reign. Ibid. lib. v. c. 19.— EUdius Vit. Wilf. c. 43.— 
The Saxon MS. in the Cotton. Library, Vcsp. D. U. p. 132., spells the name 
Alfred. Bede calls him Alfridus. 

(2) BedC; lib. iii. c. 21. c. 24. He reigned under his father.— Eddius, c. 7. 
c. 10. So Bede implies, c. 25. 

(3) Bede, lib. iii. c. 25. 

(4) '' In insulis Scolorum ob stadium literarum exulabat— in regionibus Scoto- 
rum lectioni operam dabat— ipse ob amorcm sapienlias spontaneum passus cxi- 
lium." Bede, Vita S. Gudberti, c. 24.— ** In Hyberniam sen vi seu indignallone 
secesserat, ibi et ab odio germani tutus, et magno otic literis imbulus, omni plii- 
losophia composuerat animum." Malmsbnry, 91. — Viro undecumque docllssimo. 
Bede, Hist. lib. v. c. 12.— hex sapientissimus. Eddios Vit. Wilf. c 43.— The wise 
king of the Saxons. Annals Ulster, p. 60. 

(5) Bede, Hist. Abbat. Wiremuth. p. 300.— Alcuin describes him thus : Qui sa- 
cris fuerat studiis imbutus ab annis rotatis prims, valide sermone sophista «cer et 
ingenio, idem rex simul atque magisler. De Pont. 718. 

(6) '' Per decem et novem annos summa pace et gaudio proviociae prsfuit : 
nihil unquam prster in persecutione magni W^ilfridi quod livor edax digne carpere 
posset admittens." Malms, %i, Alcuio, p. 722. 
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of Arcuulfus, who had visited Greece, Syria, and Egypt, and 
which bad been written by Adamnan, liberally rewarded the au- 
thor, and by his bounty caused the composition to be imparted to 
others (1). 

The love of Alfred for knowledge became known beyond the 
precincts of JXorthumbria, and attracted the attention of the ce- 
lebrated Aldhelm. The subjects chosen by the West-Saxon scholar, 
for the entertainment of the king, show the extent of the royal 
attainments. " On the number seven; collections from the 
flowers of the Bible, and the tenets of philosophers; on the 
nature of insensible things ; and on the prosody and metre of 
poetry (2).'' 

Yet, though attached to the studies of the clergy, he was not 
their undiscriminating] instrument. He had made his early in- 
struclor, Wilfrid, a bishop ; but when, in his opinion, that prelate 
was unduly pressing points, however conscientiously, which he 
disapproved of, he remained immovable in what he bought was 
right, and Wilfrid quitted his dominions (3) . We cannot now fairly 
judge of tlie subjects of their difference. They were on ecclesias- 
tical privileges ; but as Wilfrid, though an able man, was of an am- 
bitious character, inclining to turbulence, and fond of domination, 
it is probable that Alfred w^as not unduly maintaining the fair li- 
berty of his own judgment. The value of perseverance in any 
opinion depends upon its wisdom ; but the principle, in men of his 
character, is always that of well-meaning rectitude. 

The pope, John VII., afterwards interfered, by a letter to Alfred, 
rather dictatorial (4). And Wilfrid, from the Mercian court, to 
which he had retired, sent an abbot and another with the pope's 
letters and his own further expostulations. Alfred at first received 
them austerely. His manner was afterw^ds softened, but his 
purpose continued firm. His final answer was courteous, but de- 
cisive. 

'' My venerable brothers : — Ask of me whatever things arene- 
cessc'U'y to your own comfort, and I will grant them, as proofs of 
my great respect for you ; but from this day make no solicitations 
in behalf of AVilfrid your lord. What my royal predecessors, and 
the archbishop sent formerly from Rome, with almost all the pre- 
lates of Britain, thought fit to order, I wiU never change, while I 

(1) Bede, lib. y. c. 15. Bede calls the book DeLocIs Sanctis multis utilllmiim. 
Arcuulfus surveyed Jerusalem, Palestine, Damascus, Constantinople, Aleundria, and 
the Archipelago. Returning home, he was driven by a tempest on Britain *, 
Adamnan received him, listened eagerly to his conversations, and immediately 
committed them to writing. Bede, ibid. This ^orit of Adamnan is apad Ma- 
billon, Act. Ben. Ssc. iii. part. ii. p. 502. There Is a tract of Bede, De liocis 
Sanctis, taken from this Adamnan, printed p. 315. of Smith's edition. 

(2) Malmsb. Ponlif. p 342. 

(3) See Eddius, Vil. Wilf. c. i4— 40. 

(4) Eddius, c. 81. It was addressed also to Elhehred of Mercia. 
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live; whatever writings you may bring me from the apostolic seat, 
as you choose to call it (1)/' 

Alfred adhered with temperate firmness to his determination. 
The urgencies of the pope and WUfrid could not shake it. He 
reigned over the province, which his knowledge enlightened, and 
his virtues cherished, for nineteen years. Sickness then fell upon 
him. In his last hours he w^as disturbed by tlie apprehension that 
he might have acted wrong in resisting the applications of the pope 
and prelate; but his speech failed him for several days before his 
death. When he expired, one Eadwulf assumed the sceptre, to 
whom Wilfrid began a journey with hopes of a friendly reception; 
but Eadwulf sent him this message : — ''I swear, by my salva- 
tion, that unless he depart in six days from my kingdom, both he 
and all that I And with him shall perish." Wilfrid stopped in his 
progress ; but he had with him the efifective means of retorting the 
menace. Osred, the son of Alfred, had joined him, and in two 
months was established in Northumbria, and Eadwulf expelled (2). 

The effect of Alfred's reign and habits in this province became 
visible in Ceolwulf, who soon succeeded to his throne. This 
prince, who acceded in 731, was the patron to whom figflg ad- 
dressed his ecclesiastical history of the English nation. In the 
dedication, the venerable father of the Anglo-Saxon learning says, 
that it was this king's delight not only to hear the Scriptures read, 
but to be weU acquainted with the deeds and sayings of his illus- 
trious predecessors. From this feeling he had desired Bede to 
compose his history. But the love of letters, which Alfred had 
kindled in his dominions, was soon afterwards quenched there by 
the sanguinary civil contests that succeeded. It spread, however, 
with a cheering influence to the other provinces of the octarchy. 
Bede and Alcuin may be considered as two of the valuable minds 
which it had excited. 

In the year of Ecgfrid's. destruction, Ceadwalla ceadwaiia 
began to contend for the throne of Wessex - he was 
descended from Cerdic, through Ceawlin and his son Cutha (3). 
His youth was of great promise, and he suffered no opportunity of 
exerting his w arlike talents to occur unimproved. Banished from 
his country by the factious chiefs who governed it, he was assi- 
duous to assemble from it a military force, and he succeeded in 
drawing the youth of Wessex to his standard (4) . In Selsey he 
obtained money and horses from Wilfrid, the bishop (5), and di- 
rected his flrst onset on the king of Sussex, whom he surprised and 

(1) Eddius, c. 61. (i) Eddius, c. 57. 

(3) Saxon Chron. 45. Malmsbury, in bis Life of Aldhelm, p. 11. Wharton's 
Ang. Sac. 2., and 3 Gale, 346., says that Keiilwin, morfoo et senio gravis, ap- 
pointed Cadwalla his successor ; but as Kentwin only reigned nine years, the ad- 
dition of senio gravis can hardly be correct. 

(4) Malsmbury, p. 14. 

(5) Malmsb. De Gest. Pontif. lib. Hi. p. S65. 
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destroyed, and whose kingdom he desolated. The royal generals, 
who had been warring in Kent, returned, and expelled the in- 
vader (1), who proflted by his expulsion to secure to himself the 
crown ot Wessex. This accession of strength he wielded triumph- 
antly against Sussex, whi^h lost its defenders, and yielded to the 
fwtune of his arms (2). Ceadwalla also captured the isle of 
Wight J but stained his prosperity with cruelty (3). 

For two years, Ceadwalla and his brother Mollo 
plundered Kent, which had been harassed by Sussex, 
and weakened by incapable rulers (4). The natives viewed the 
spoilers for some time with fruitless indignation. Town after 
town was ravaged. Rousing themselves at last, the men of Kent 
collected into a competent body, and attacked them with auspicious 
Moiio's caia- valour. Mollo, with twelve soldiers, was surprised 

strophe. ijj g^ cottage. The invaded people brutally surrounded 
them with flames, and they were reduced to ashes (5). 

In obeying the impulse of a headlong wrath, the Kentish men 
forgot that cruelty makes even the injured odious, and justifies 
punishment ; it much oftcncr stimulates revenge than deters it. 
The brother of Mollo was on the throne of Wessex, and in the (M- 
lowing year spread a torrent of vindictive calamities through 
Kent, which it mourned in all its districts (6). 

The Roman missionaries, and the ecclesiastics whom they 
educated, had not only succeeded in establishing Christianity 
in England, but they raised so strong a feeling of piety, in some 
of its Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, as to lead them to renounce 
the world. It was not only the widowed queen of Edwin, who 
gave the Orst precedent of an Anglo-Saxon lady of that rank 
taking the veil (7) ; nor Oswy devoting his daughter Elfleda to 
a convent (8), who exhibited this religious zeal; but several 
of the sovereigns themselves, from its impulse, abandoned their 
thrones. Thus, in 688, Ceadwalla travelled to Rome as on 

ccadwaiia's » pilgrimage of piely, where he was baptised by the 

death. pope, and died, before he was thirty, in the following 

week (9). Thus also some years afterwards, in 709, two other 

(1) Bedc. lib. iv. c. 15. Flor. Wig. p. 255. 

(2) Bcdc, ib. Flor. Wig. 255. Langhorn Chron. Ui, 2i2. Sussex is said by 
Bede to have contained the land or 7000 families, lib. iv. c. 13. 

(3) During this conquest he formed the inhuman project of destroying its Inhabi- 
tants, and of repeopling it from bis own province. Bede, lib. iv. c. 15. 

(4.) Hunting, lib. iv. p. 335. Malmsbury mentions the civil wars, which also 
afflicted Kent, lib. i. p. 11. In the preceding year, pcstilentia depopulata est 
Britannia. Chron. Petri de Burgo, p. i. 

(5) Malmsbury, p. 11. Sax. Chron. p. 46. Huntingdon, p. 336. W. Thorn, 
in his Chronica, places the catastrophe at Canterbury, p. 1770. x. Script. 

(6) Sax. Chron. 30. Hunting. 336. 

(7) Smith's Bede, p. 101. note. (8) Bede. lib. iii. c. SO. 

(0) 3ax. Chron. 46. Bede, lib. v. c. 7. Serglus gave him the name of Peter. 
An epitaph in Latin verse was ioscribed on his tomb, which Bede quotes. 
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Anglo-Saxon kings, Ccnred of Mcrcia, and Offoi of !Essex, probably 
affected by the example of Ceadwalla, quitted that dignitf which 
so many myriads covet, went to Rome, and became monks tfierc (1) . 
And thos, also, at no long interval, a greater sovereign than either, 
Ina of Wessex, ctf^ycd the same impression, took the same jour- 
ney, and foui\d hisi grave in the same venerated city. Offa is de- 
scribed ^s a mbst amiable youth, who was induced to abdicate his 
powerfrom the purest motives of devotion. It is remarked by 
an old chronicler, that the example of these two kings produced 
a thousand imitations (2). 

Ina succeeded Ceadwalla in Wessex. He was the cs». 
sonof Cenred, who was the nephew of Cynegils (3). ina» accession. 
His father was living at the period of his accession. 

The Saxon octarchy, amidst all its vicissitudes, presented in one 
province or the other an uninterrupted succession of great men. 
From Hengist to Egbert, talents were never wanting on some of 
the Anglo-Saxon thrones. The direction of the royal capacity 
varied ; in some kings valour, in others military conduct ; in some 
piety, in some learning, in some legislative wisdom, predominated. 
The result was, that the Anglo-Saxons, though fluctuating in the 
prosperity of their several districts, yet, considered as a nation, 
went on rapidly improving in civilization and power. 

Much of the fame of Ina has been gained by his le- 

His laws 

gislation. He published a collection of laws which 
yet remains (4), and he deserves the gratitude of mankind in com- 
mon with every other lawgiver. \^ hoever applies himself to mark 
the useful limits of human action, to set boundaries to individual 
selflshncss, to establish the provisions of justice in defence of the 
weak or injured, and to rescue the criminal from punishments of 
caprice or favour, is a character entitled to the veneration of 
mankind. A declamation against laws is a satire upon wisdom 
the most benevolent. Laws must partake of the ignorance and 
spirit of the age which gave them birth. An Ina must legislate as 
an Ina, and for the people of an Ina. If the subsequent improve- 
ments of mankind discover that prior regulations have been de- 
fective, succeeding legislators will correct those provisions, which 
the progress of society has made obsolete or improper. What they 
may devise, their posterity, who will have changed into new beings, 
may mouM into a Otter correspondence with their own necessities ; 
but to abolish all laws, because laws are not all perfect, would be 
to unchain the tiger passions of mankind, and to convert society 
into an African desert, or a Cytherean brothel. 

(l)Bede, lib. v. c. 19. 

(2) Hun. 337. (3) Sax. Chron. 47. Bede, lib. v. c. 7. 

(4) Wilkins's Leges Saionica;, p. 14—27. The first paragraph of these an- 
noQDces his father Cenred as one of the counsellors by whose advice he promulgated 
them. 
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m. The wrath of the West Saxons for tlie fate of MoUo 

KeiudcYasuied. h^d Dot rclentcd. WiUi inhumanity, as great as that 
which they professed to chastise, they continued to desolate Kent. 
At length, their hostilities were appeased hy the homicidal mulct 
of thirty thousand marks of gold (1). Wihtred, from the line of 
Ethelbert, had obtained the crown of Kent, and germinated the 
miseries which the people had suffered from the invasion and a 
turbulent inter-regnum (2) . 

gyy The Mercian nobility displayed the ferocity of the 

Mercians destroy agc, iu dcstroyiug Ostrida, the wife of Ethelred, their 

their queen, jppjgjjjjjg ijjjjg ^3) jx^^q causc of hcr fatc is not known. 

The reason adduced by l^nghorn (4), that her sister had mur- 
dered Peada, is unlikely, because this event had occurred near 
forty years before. Ethelred exhibited another instance of the 
spirit of religion among the Anglo-Saxon kings. He 
voluntarily descended from the throne, to become 
monk and abbot of Bardncy (5) : he was succeeded by his nephew, 
Cenred (6). 

Osrcd, the son of Alfred, and but eight years old at his father's 
death, had been besieged by the usurper Eadulf already noticed, 
with his guardian Berthfrid, in Bcbbanburgh, the metropolis of 
this northern kingdom (7). After their deliverance, and the de- 
thronement of the usurping competitor, Berthfrid, the protecting 
prfiBfect of Northumbria, defeated the Picts between 
H(efe and C^re, in the Celd of Manan. Finguin 
M^Delaroith perished in the battle (8). It is not stated who com- 
manded the Picts, but Nectan, or Naiton, was king of this people 
at this period (9). 

(1) Sai. Ghron. 47, iS. Malmsbury, 14. Others make the payment smaller ; 
as Polychronicon, p. 243., 3000 pounds ; Flor. Wig. p. 200., 3750 pounds Wihtred, 
unable to resist Ina, proposed the expiatory fine. Huntingd. 837. 

(2' Sax. Ghron. 4S. Huntingd. 337. 

(3) Bede, lib. y. c. ult. Sax. Ghron. 49. Flor. Wig. 260. Malt. West. SoO. 
She was sister to Ecgfrid and daughter of Oswy. I observe her name signed to a 
charter of Peterborough monastery in 680. 1 Dugd. Monast. 67. Ego Oitridi 
regina Elhelredi. 

(4) Ghron. Reg. Angl. p. 250. 

(5) In this capacity he died in 716. Ghron. Petri de Burgo, 6. 

(6) Malmsbury, 28. 

(7) Malmsb. de Pontif. lib. iii. p. 288. Eddius Vit. Wilf. c. 57. p. 85. Hoveden 
describes Bcbbanburgh to have been a city munitissima non admoduih magna, fed 
quasi duorum vel trium agrorum spatium, habens unum IntrQitum cavatam, et 
gradibus miro modo exaltatum. On the top of the mountain was the church. 
Annal. pars prior^ 403. The city was built by Ida. 

(8) Sax. Ghron. 50. Flor. Wig. 264. Bede, lib. v. c. 24., dates U 711. Gib- 
son, in his Appendix to the Ghronicle, conjectures that Hsere and Gsre were Care- 
house and Heefeld, a little beyond the wall, p. 18. *'710. Slaughter of the Picts 
in the field of Manan, among the Saxons, where Finguin M'Dehirolth po'ished.*' 
Annals of Ulster, p. 60. 

(0) Nectan, in the Annals of Ulster, p. 60. In 716 he drove the fomiiy of looa 
beyond Drum-albin, ibid. p. 60. In 725 he was put fai chains by king Droit, ibid. 
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Ina continued to reign prosperously. He waged ^^ '^J-^^^^ 
Ti'ar with Geraint, the British king of Cornwall. Amid cenint. 
the first charges, Higbald, a Saxon leader, fell ,- but at last the 
Britons (1) fled. Ina also prosecuted a war with Ceolred, ^u. 
who had succeeded his cousin Cenred in Mercia. At MdceoiwML 
Wodnesbury they met ; the slaughter of the battle was great ; the 
event was no advantage to either (2). 

Ceolred, king of Mercia (3), was succeeded by Ethel- 
bald, who possessed the crown for forty-one years. 
In this year Osred of Northumbria, the eldest son of Alfred, was 
destroyed at the lake of Windamere by his revolting kinsmen (4), 
one of whom Coenred, (he son of Cuthwin, succeeded (5) ; but he 
fell from the agitated throne two years afterwards, and Osric, 
another son of the learned Alfred, took his place (6). 

In 718, Inigils, the brother of Ina, died. Though ,„,^,.,tt,eances. 
no achievement of greatness is attached to his name tor or Egbert. 
in history, yet the events of the future time have '"' 
given it importance. He was the ancestor from whom Egbertand 
Alfred, and the following Saxon monarchs of England, deduced 
their descent (7). 

Ina rebuilt the abbey of Glastonbury at the request ina bntids ciai- 
of Aldhelm. It had been utterly destroyed, but he io'^«"t awwy. 
erected it with magnificence, and it lasted until the Danish ra- 
vages (8). The insurrection of pretenders distuii)ed the close of 

p. 61. Bede, lib. y. c. 21., caHs him NaitoD, and mentioDS his cbangiDg the 
time of Easter to the Roman period, iRhich the Annals of Ulster place in 715, 
p. 60. 

(1) Sai. Ghron. 50. Hunting. 337. Fior. Wig. 264. This Geraint iras the 
third of that name in Cornwall. Owen's Llywarch, p. 3. Aldhelm addressed to 
him a letter on the British celebration of Easter, which is among the epistles of 
Boniface. Biblioth. Magna Pat. v. 16. p. 65. ep. 44. In this he styles Geraint, 
domino gloriosissimo occidentalis regnl sceptra gobernanti, Gcruntio regl. 

(i) Sax. Chron. 50. Hant. 338. 

(3) Unless we interpret the account, given by Boniface, of Geolred*s dying con- 
versation with the devil, who came for him in tlie middle of a feast (Malmsb. 88.), 
as a sudden incidence of insanity, the missionary of Germany is at variance with 
Huntingdon, who says of Ceolred, that patrise et avitffi virtutis bseres clarissime rexit, 
p. 337. 

(4) Malmsb. 21. Huntingd. 338. Bede, lib. v. c. 24. Sax. Chron. 51. Osred 
has received the lash of Boniface. Malmsb. 28.— Malmsbury complains of him, 
p. 21. 

(5) Bede, lib. v. c. 22. Flor. Wig. 266. 

(0) Bede, lib. v. c. 23. Simeon Dunel. p. 7. The expressions of Malmsbnry 
imply that Os ric assisted to procure his brother Osred's death : he says of 
Kenred and Osric, domini sul occisi sanguinem luenles fcedo exitu auras pollaere, 
p. 21. 

(7) Sax. Chron. 51. Asser. p. 3. Abb. Rieval,350. 

(8) Bromton, p. 758. He founded the great church of Glastonbury pro anima 
propinqui ejus Mollonis. See his charters to it. 1 Dugdale, Monast. 12, 13. 
Malmsb. de Ant. Glast. 3 Gale, 300. 311. His other gifts to it were magni- 
ficent. 
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Ina's reign : but he attacked and destroyed Cynewiilt 
jEthcling; and in the next year his queen besieged 
another, Ealdbryht, in Taunton, a castle which the king had built 
to defend that part of his dominions, and in Tvhich the rebel bad 
taken his post of enmity. She levelled it to the ground, and Eald- 
bryht withdrew into Sussex. Ina directed his forces against this 
province, and three years afterwards slew his competitor (1). 
His queen advises Aftcr a fortuuato rcigu of thirty-seven years, the 
his abdication, j^jj^^ imitated the custom which had become so re- 
markable among the Anglo-Saxon kings, and laid down his dig- 
nity. JHs queen had long exhorted him, as his age advanced, to 
retire from the concerns of the world ; but the charms of habitual 
power for some time defeated her eloquence. One day, as she 
travelled with the king to one of his rural mansions, where a 
splendid feast was prepared with all the pomp and bustle of royal 
luxury, she seized (he occasion of converting it to a moral lecture 
on her favourite theme. They left the place after the repast, and 
a rustic by her orders, in their absence, scattered the festive hall 
with filth and rubbish, and placed a swinish litter on the couch 
where he had reposed. Before they had advanced two miles on 
their road, she desired to return, and Ina courteously complied 
with her request; but when he entered the hall of his festivity, 
and saw the disgusting change, he contemplated it with silent as- 
tonishment and displeasure, till informed that the queen had di- 
rected it : he demanded from her an explanation of the strange 
mystery. She smiled and answered : "My lord and husband! 
this is not indeed the noisy hilarity of yesterday : here are no bril- 
liant hangings, no flattery, and no parasites : here are no tables 
weighed down with silver vessels .- no exquisite delicacies to de- 
light the palate ; all these are gone like the smoke and wind. 
Have they not already passed away into nothingness? And should 
we not feel alarmed who covet them so much ? for we shall be as 
transient. Are not all such things ? are not we ourselves like a 
river, hurrying heedless and headlong to the dark ocean of illimit- 
able time ? Unhappy must we be if we let them absorb our minds, 
lliink, I entreat you, how disgusting those things become of which 
we have been so enamoured. See to what filthy objects we arc 
attached. In these loathsome relics we may see what our pani<* 
pered bodies will at last be. Ah! let us reflect, that the greater 
we have been, and the more powerful we are now, the more 
alarmed ought to be our solicitude j for the greater will be the pun- 
ishment of our misconduct (2). " 

The singularity of the incident had its full impres- 

loa goes to Rome. . 41? • j p t u • j u» ^4 

sion on the mind of Ina : he resigned his crown to 

(1) Sax. Chron. 52. Hant. 338. Flor. Wig. 253. 

(2) Malmsbury, p. 15. 
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his kinsman, and, Imitating what all ranks were then emulous to 
do, he travelled to Rome (1). He founded there a Saxon school, 
for the instruction of his countrymen who chose to be educated at 
Rome, and he added a church for their service, and for the con- 
venience of their burial. To support this, and to provide a sub- 
sistence for the English who should dwell there, he imposed the 
payment of a penny on every family, which was denominated Rome* 
scot. It was sent to the papal see (2). Ina studiously avoided 
all pomp in his voluntary humiliation. He cut off his hair, put on 
a plebeian dress, and lived with his queen a private and retired 
life, even seeking support by the labour of his hands, till he died 
there (3). This conduct was evidence that his religious feelings 
were genuine impulses of sincerity. 

The mutations of the octarchy for the last century had been 
generally from an heptarchy to an hexarchy ; at the period of Ina's 
death it was an hexarchy, because Wessex had absorbed Sussex, 
and Deira and Bernicia were amalgamated into North- 731. 
umbria. This restless province was then governed ufngs^fSbi^M" 
by Osric, who left the kingdom to Ceolwulf , the brother nod. 
of Cenred, whom he had destroyed (4), and the firiend 7i&-7s6. 
and patron of Bede. In Mcrcia, Ethelbald, a descendant of Wybba, 
reigned (5). In Essex, which was becoming fast the satellite of 
Mercia, Suebricht had governed alone since his brother Offa went 
to Rome (6). In Kent, Eadbert had ascended the 

725—747 

throne of Wihtred, whose laws remain to us (7). 

(1) Bede, lib. v. c. 7. Sax. Chron. 52. Flor. Wig. 269. M. West. 265. Bede 
says of laa's journey, that it was what in these times plores de gcnte Anglorum, 
nobilesy ignobiles, laici, clerici, viriac fcmins, ccrtatim facere consuerunt. 

(2) Matt. West. 265. 

(3) Dug. Monast. i. p. U. 32. Malm. Pont. 313. Alcain mentions him by the 
name of In : 

" Qaem clamant In, incerto cognomlne, gentes. " 

Opcr. p. J676. 

(i) Flor. Wig. 269. Malmsb. 21. Ceolwulf submitted to the tonsure In 737, 
and Kadbert succeeded. Smith's Bede, p. 224. Ceolwulf was descended trom 
Ocga, one of the sons of Ida. Sim. Dun. p. 7. Bede in one line expresses the 
vicissitudes of Ceolwulf, and the state of the country, captus et adtonsus ct remissus 
in regnum, lib. v. c. ult. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 51. 59. Bede, lib. v. c. 24. He was the son of Alwion. 
Ing. 33. 

(6) By mistake, Langhorn,281., andRnpIn, place Selred on the throne of Essex. 
Malmsb. 35. ; Flor. Wig. 273.; and Al. Beverl. 85., led them into the error. We 
learn from Huntingdon, that Selred was king of East Anglia, p. 339., whom the 
Chronicle of Mailros supports. Suebricht or Suebred was king of Essex, and died 
738. Mailros, p. 136. Sim. Dunelm. 100. A charier of his, dated 70 i, is In 
Smith's Appendix to Bede. p. 749. In another he signs with Scbbi and Sighear, ib. 
p. 748. Swilhred reigned in Essex 758, Sim. Dun. 275. 

(7) After a reign of thirty-four years and a half, Wihtred died in 725, and left 
Edilberct, Eadbert, and Alric his heirs. Bede, lib. y. c. 23. Eadbert reigned until 
748. Sax. Chron. 56. or 749. Mailros, p. 137. Elhelbert until 760. Sax. 
Chron. 00. when the surviving brother, Alric, succeeded, Malmsbury> p. 11. 
After this period we find three kings again in Kent signing charters contcmpora- 
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In East Anglia, Aldulphus was succeeded by Selrcd ; on his death, 
Alphuald, for a short lime, inherited the sceptre (1). 



CHAPTER X. 

The History of the Octarchy, from the Death of Ina to the Accession of Egbert, in the 

Year 800. 

^^g iEthelheard, the kinsman of Ina, and a descendant 

iEtheiheiird in of Ccfdic, Obtained the crown of West Saxony (2). 
wesjjex. Oswald, also sprung from the founder of Wcssex, at 
flrst opposed his pretensions, but discovering the inferiority of his 
forces, abandoned the contest (3) . The king invaded Devonshire, 
and was extending the ravages into G)rnwall, when the Britons, 
under Rodri Malwynawc, vanquished him at Heilyn, in ComwaU. 
At Garth Maclawch, in North Wales, and at Pencoet, in Glamorgan- 
shire, tlic Cymry also triumphed (4). On JEthelhcard's death, 
Cuthred, his kinsman, succeeded him (5}. 

neously ; as io 762 Sigiraedand Eadbert appear, in one charter, as kings of Kent ; 
and in another, Eardulf ; and in 705 Egebert signs a charier -with the same tttle. 
Thorpe, Reg. Roflfens, p. 16. So many Itlngs, in so small a province as Kent, 
strikingly illustrate the gavel-kind tenure of lands which still prevails there. 

(1) In the synod at Hatfield in 680, Aldulph was present. This was the seven- 
teenth year of his reign. Bede, lib. iv. c. 17., and the Ely History, MSS. Gott. 
Nero. A. 15., state Aldulph to have been reigning in 679. The Chronicle of 
Mailros accurately places Selred after him, who died 747. 1 Gale Script. 187. 
Alphuald, the successor of Selred, died 749, ibid. Humbean and Albert divided 
the kingdom afterwards, ibid. Sim. Dun. 103. M. West names them BeorDa 
and Etheibert, p. 273. Bromton, p. 749. Flor. Wig. places Beom in 708, 
p. 275. I hope these few last notes correctly state a very troublesome chro- 
nology. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 52. Flor. Wig. 269. Ran. Higd. Ghron. Petri de Burgo, 
p. 6. gives this date, which Ethelwerd, p. 837., also sanctions. Matt. West. p. 260. 
has 727, yet the expressions of Bede, a contemporary, imply the year 725. Smith's 
ed. p. 188., note.— A passage of Malmsbury, in his Antiq. Glast. Eccles. p* 313., 
promises to reconcile the contradictions. It states that Ina went twice to Rome. 
'' Eodem anno quo idem rex Romam personaliter adiit, privilcgium apoatolico 
signaculo corroboralum in redeundo Glasloniain apportavit. Et postca iteram cam 
Elhelburga rcgina sua, instinctu ejusdem, Romam abiit." — Bede may have dated 
Ills first peregrination ; the others his last. 

(3) Huntingd. 338. In the charter of Ina, transcribed by IMalmsbury, Antiq. 
Glast. p. 312., Etbelhcard signs frater reginx. Oswald was the son of Ethelbald, 
of the race of Cerdic, through Ccalwin and Guthwin. Flor. Wig. 269. Sax. 
Chron. 53. The plural expression of Bede, taken in its natural force, seems to 
express that Ina left his crown to Oswald, as well as Elhelheard, " ipse relicto 
regno ac juvcnioribus commendato," lib. v. c. 7. 

(4) Brut y Sacson, and Brut y Tywysogion, 471, 472. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 55. The Chronicle of Mailros, a document valuable for its 
general accuracy, countenances Bede*s date of iEthelheards reign ; it says, that Io 
740, after a reign of fourteen years, be died. 1 Gale's Rer. Aogl. Script, p. 136. 
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The king of Merda at this period, Ethelhald, was a Emeibaid ta 
man of elegant stature, a powerful frame, a warlike ^««*^ 
and imperious spirit. Persecuted in his youth by the king he had 
succeeded, and to whom he had been dangerous, he owed his safety 
to the sccresy of his retreat. Here the pious Guthlac endeavoured 
to moralise his mind, and, in gratitude to the friend of his adversity, 
Ethelbald constructed the monastery of Croyland over his tomb (1). 
The military abilities of this Mercian king procured him the same 
predominance over the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms which Egbert 
afterwards acquired. He subdued them all up to the Humber; 
and afterwards, in 737, invaded and conquered Northumbria(2). 
The Welsh next attracted his ambition ; and, to annex the pleasant 
region between the Severn and the Wye to his Mercian territories, 
he entered Wales wiih a powerful army. At Camo, waw with the 
a mountain in Monmouthshire, the Britons checked ^•**- 
his progress in a severe battle, and drove him over the Wye with 
great loss (3). But he afterwards marched another army against 
the Britons, in conjunction with Cuthred, who had succeeded 
jEthelheard in Wessex. The great superiority of the 743. 
Saxon forces obtained a decisive victory at Ddefawdan . ^^^^ **^- 
After much plunder, the victors retired (4). 

The friendship between Ethelbald and Cuthred was not lasting. 
Cuthred wished to emancipate himself from the power of the Mer- 
cian, who, to keep Wessex in subjection, fomented its civil dis- 
tractions. The son of Cuthred gave him this advantage. This 
impetuous youth attempted to depose his father, but perished in the 
guilty struggle (5) . Two years after, Cuthred sup- ,^g 
pressed a dangerous rebellion of Edelhun, one of his snppresws a 
chieftains, whose extraordinary valour would have '«»^"'®" 
conquered the superior numbers of the king, if in the hour of victory 
a wound had not disabled him (6). 

(1) Ingulf, p. a— 4. To sustain the stony mass, an fmmense quantity of ymod- 
en piles was driven into the marsh ; and hard earth wai brought in boats nine 
miles, to assist in making the foundation. There is a MS. life of Guthlac, in the 
Cotton Library, Veap. D. 21.^ in Saxon, by a monk named Alfric, and addressed 
to Alfwold, king of East Anglia. His beginning will show the respectful style 
used by the clergy to the sovereigns at that time- '' Urum wealdende riht 
gelyfendum, a woruld a woruld minum tham leowestan hlaforde, ofer ealle olhre 
men eordlice Kyningas, Alfwold East Angia Kyning, mid rihte et mid ge-rise- 
num rice healdend." MSS. Ibid. 

(2) Hunt. lib. iv. p. 339, 340. Sax. Chron. 54. 

(3) Brut y Tywysoglon, p. 472. 

(4) Brut y Tywysoglon, p. 472. Flor. Wig. 272. Sax. Chron. 55. Mailros, 
p. 136., and Matt. AYest. 271. date the event in 744. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 55. Mailros, 137. Huntingdon, 341. H'S expression, that 
Ethelbald afllixit eum nunc seditionibus nunc bellis, implies that the insurrection 
was fostered by Mercia. 

(6) Hunt. 341. Sax. Chron. 56. Flor. Wig. 273. 
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Ciithrcd now presuming his power to be equal to 
c^h^a a^nTEi!^ the effort, disclaim(?d the intolerable exactions of Ethel- 
eibaid.^ bald, and resolved to procure the independence of 

Wessex, or to perish in the contest. At Burford in 
Oxfordshire, the rival princes met. Cuthred was assisted by the 
brave Edclhun, who had now become a loyal subject ; Ethelbald 
displayed the forces of Kent, East Anglia, and Essex, in joint array 
with his Mercians. Edelhun, advancing beyond his line, pierced 
the golden dragon (1), the splendid banner of Mercia, and, anir 
mated by his intrepidity, the West Saxons poured the shout of 
battle, and rushed to the charge. The chronicler describes with 
unusual warmth a conflict terrible to both armies. Ambition in- 
flamed the friends of Mercia. The horrors of subjection made 
Wessex desperate. Slaughter followed the sword of Edelhun, and 
Ethelbald raged hke a resisQess Are. Their mutual fury brought 
the general and the king into personal collision ; each collected his 
full vigour, and struck at the other with a power and determina- 
tion that menaced destruction in every blow : but the king of Mer- 
cia at last discerned the superiority of his antagonist, and prefer- 
ring safety to glory, he gave to his yet struggling army the first 
example of a hasty flight (2). 

The event of this conflict rescued Wessex from the yoke of Mer- 
cia, and established the foundation of that predominance which was 
^gg afterwards improved into the conquest of the island. 

Cuthred attacks Cuthrcd again successfully invaded the country of the 

"'«^^'^'^^- Welsh (3). 

In 754, Cuthred died, leading Wessex in a state of progress 
towards that superiority which, under the reign of Egbert, it 
Anally attained. Sigebyrht succeeded (4) ; his reign was short, ar- 
sigebyrht sue- rogaul, and tyrannical; he perverted the laws to 
ceeds. jjjg convenience, or presumptuously violated them. 
When Cumbra, the noblest of his earls, obeyed the solicitations <rf 
the people, and intimated their complaints to the king, he was ar- 
bitrarily put to death, and the grievances were multiplied. The 
Is deposed , and uoblcs aud thc pcoplc asscmblcd : after a careful deli- 
cyuewuif Chosen, bcration, Sigcbyhrt was deposed from his authority by 

(1) The ancient Wiltichind describes the Saxon standard on (lie continent, as a 
representation of a lion and a dragon Tvith an eagle flying above; intended to be 
symbols of their bravery, prudence, and rapidity. Hist. Sax. p. 6. 

(2) Huntingdon has preserved the circumstances of the batllc, p. 341. It is also 
mentioned in Sax. Chron. 50. Flor. Wig. p. 273. Mailros dates it, as it does the 
events of this period, a year later, p. 137. A stone coffin was found near Bur- 
ford, in December, 1814. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 50. Mailros, 137. The British Chronicles state a battle at 
Henford about this time, in South Wales, where the Cymry triumphed. Brul 
y TywTs. 473. 

(4) Flor. Wig. 273. Sax. Chron. 50. Cant-wara-burh, Canterbury, was burnt 
this year. 
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an unanimous decision, and Cynetviilf, a youlh of the royal blood, 
was elected in his place. Deserted by all, the deposed king fled 
into Ihe wood of Anderida .- a swineherd of the murdered Gumbra 
discovered him in his hiding-place, and immediately slew him (1). 

The long reign of Ethelbald, at one period so sue- ^^ 
cessful, terminated in calamity. His defeat by Wessex Eiheibaid pe- 
was never retrieved, and he perished at last by civil '*'^*^' 
insurrection ; by the same means of evil with whichjie had en- 
deavoured to oppress Cuthred. At Seggeswold the fatal battle 
ensued, for which he was not prepared, and Elhelbald feU, either 
by assassination or in the general slaughter. Bernred, who headed 
the rebellion, attempted to invest himself with the robes of royalty ; 
but the nomination of Ethelbald was supported by the nobler of 
Mercia, and the young prince, Offa, who has acquired 
such celebrity, and who was descended from Eoppa, ™* * °^' 
the brother of Penda, was placed upon the throne (2) . Bernred did 
not survive the year (3). 

We may pause a moment to cast a rapid glance on 731. 
JNorthumbria. Ceolwulf, the friend of Bede, had oVwJJJi'aStata. 
acceded to the united kingdoms ; but so perilous was '^• 
the regal dignity in this perturbed kingdom, that he voluntarily 
abandoned the disquieting crown, and sought the tranquillity of 
the cloister (4). 

Eadbert succeeded. His kingdom, left unprotected by his march 
against the Picts, suffered from an invasion of the Mercian Ethel- 
bald; but he afterwards enlarged his dominions (5), 
and had the ability to maintain himself in his crown 

(1) Hant. 3il, 3i2. Malmsb. 15. Mailros, 137. Eltieiwerd names the place 
of his death Pryfetesfleodan, p. 838. 

(2) luguir, p. 5. Mailros, 137. Matt. West. p. 27i. apparently misconceiving 
a passage of Hantingdon, p. 341., erroneously makes Elhelbald to have foUen 
against Culhred^ ii> hom he represents to have survived him. The monk of Groy- 
land enables us to rectify the mistake, and is supported by Malmsb. 28. and by 
the Sax. Chron. p. 56. and Flor. ^Vig. p. 273., who place llie decease of Cuthred a 
year before Ethelbald's. Bcde implies, that Ethelbald perished by assassinatioOy 
Jib. V. c. ult. 

(3) That Bernred died this year has been disputed. Malmsb. p. 28.; Alur. 
Bcverl. 87.; Ingulf, 5. The biographer Offa, p. II.; Flor. Wig. 274.; Ethel- 
ward, 839. aflirm or imply it. On the other liand, Malt. West. p. 274.; Sax. 
Chron. 59.; Bromton, 770., and some others, slate Bernred's expulsion only; and 
Malt. West. 277. makes him to perish by fire in the year 760, after having barnt 
the to»n of Catlerick. But the Chronicle of Mailros, which, p. 137., mentions 
Ihe attempt on Ihc Mercian crown, by Beornred, calls the person, who caused and 
perished in the fire of Catlerick, Eamredus, p. 138. Hence it is not certain that 
they were the same persons, and if not, the aufugavit of the one side is not sufBt- 
cienlly cipiicit to disprove Ihe death stated on the other. 

(4) Huntingdon, p. 340., paints strongly the apprehensions of Gedwulf : *' Ipse 
horribilibus curis nccis, et proditionis, et multimode calamitatis, intos cradalMitiirr 
et animo et corpore decoquebatur." Bede remarks, that an excesdro drought de* 
stroycd the fertility of this year, lib. v. c. ult. 

(5) Hunt. p. 340. Sax. Chron. p. 54. Bede> lib. y. c. ait. Sim. Dun. 11. 
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for twenty-one years ; but religious impressious then came upon 
him, and he assumed the religious life (1). He was 
the eighth Anglo-Saxon king who had exchanged 
the crown for the cowl. But on his abdication all the fruits of the 
wise example and useful reign of Alfred seemed to vanish in the 
turbulent activity of the excited mind of the cx)unlry taking now a 
mischievous direction : the turbulence of civil murder again broke 
loose. Uis^6on Osulf, in the first year of his accession, perished 
from domestic treachery, and IMoll Edelwold ventured to accept 
the crown (2) . In his tliird year, his life and honours were fiercdy 
assaulted by one of his leaders, Oswin, whom he slew at Edwines- 
cliife. At no long interval afterwards the tomb received him, 
and Aired, of the race oT Ida (3), was elevated to the 
crown. After a few years he was driven out, and 
Ethelred, the son of Moll, was chosen in his stead (4) . In his third 
year, this king fraudulently procured the death of two 
of liis gcncnUs by the instrumentality of two others. 
In lh(i very next year, these men rebelled against himself, destroyed 
in two successive attacks others of his commanders, and expeUed 
him from his kingdom (5). Alfwold obtained it ; but such was the 
spu-it of the country, that in the following year two 
chieftains raised an army, seized the king's ealdorman, 
fieorn, and his justiciary, and burnt them to ashes, because, in the 
estimation of the rebels, tiieir administration of justice had been 
too severe (6). Alfwold, to whom a chronicle applies 
the epithet, ''King of the innocent," was treacher- 
ously killed by his patrician, Sigan ; and Osred, his kinsman, son 
of Aired, acceded. In the next year he was betrayed and driven 
out, and Ethelred, the sou of Moll, was recalled (7) . But as ad- 

(1) Hunt. 342. Sax. Chron. 50. Chron. Petrib. 8. Huntingdon ascribes 
Eadbert's retreat to the impression made upon his mind by the violent deaths of 
Ethelbald and Sigebert, contrasted ^ ilh the peaecrul exit of Ccolwulf. 

(2) Bede says he was a sua plebc cleclus ; and adds, that in his second year a 
great mortality took place, and lasted for two years. The dysentery was the prin- 
cipal malady, lib. v. c. ult. 

(3) By his son Edric, Sim. Dun. 11. Two letters of Aired to Lullus, a French 
bishop, are extant, Mag. Bibl. 10. 88. and apud Du Chesne, Hist. Franc, vol. ii. 
p. 85i. In the one he desires the bishop's assistance in establishing an amity with 
Charlemagne ; the other is a letter of civility from Aired and his queen Osgeo- 
tha, to Lullus, congratulating him on his arrival from a long journey. 

(4) Chr. Mailros, 137, 138. Hunt. 342. Sax. Chron. 00, 01. Matt. West. 
270, 278. 

(5) Mailros, 138. (O) Mailros, 139. Hunt. 3i3. Sax. Chron. 62. 
CI) Mailros, 130. Hunt. 3i3. Chron. Pel. 10. Rich. Hag. 298. Sax. Chr. 04. 

Osred took refuge in the Isle of Man, Sim. Dun. 12. Alcuin addressed to Ethel- 
red, or, as he spells the name, Edelred, a letter of strong moral exhortation, which 
is still in existence. He reminds him how many of his predecessors had perished, 
propter injustiUas ct rapinas ct immundilias vitae. He intrcats his people to be at 
peace between themselves, and to bo faithful to their lord, that, by their con- 
cord, the kmgdom might be extended, quod ssepe per discordiam niiuui sokW- 
Alcuini opera, p. 1537, ed. Paris, 1017. 
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versity, though it corrects maay dispositions into virtue, yet some- 
times only exasperates the stubborn, so it appears to have rather 
increased than diminished the obduracy of Ethelred. In the year 
of his restoration, he left Eardulf Aveltering inhis blood 
at the gate of a monastery; and in the follo>Ying year 
he dragged Elf and Elwin, the children of Alfwold, from York, and 
slew them. Osred, who had been deposed, attempted to recover 
the crown ; his army desertedhim, he fell into the hands of Ethelred, 
and perished This prince now endeavoured, by a marriage with 
the daughter of Offa, to secure his authority, and for this purpose 
he repudiated his previous wife. But his policy and his murders 
were equally vain. Whoever, by an example of cruelty, lessens 
the public horror at deeds of blood, diminishes his own safety, and 
gives popularity to his own assassination. In the fourth year of 
Ethelred's restoration, his subjects, wiiom he had assisted to brutal- 
ize, destroyed him, and set up Osbald. After a reign of twenty- 
seven days, they deposed Osbald, and he obtained security in the 
cloister (1). Eardulf, Avho had been recovered from his assassina- 
tion by the charity of the monks, wiio found him apparently lifeless 
near then* cloister, had fled to Charlemagne, and visited Rome. 
Tlie emperor of the West, in conjunction with the papal legate, 
assisted him in his efforts to regain his kingdom : and he was crown- 
ed in 794. Before four years elapsed, they who had murdered 
Ethelred, revolted from Eardulf; and under their leader, Wada, 
endeavoured to destroy him. The sword of the king prevailed, 
and the rebels fled (2). Here for a while we will quit this region 
of civil discord. Happy is the country in which the regal office 
is not elective^ nor the right of succession permitted to be question- 
able! An hereditary monarchy, though, like all human institu- 
tions, it has its inconveniences, yet has not been tlie contrivance of 
childish thinkers or half-way politicians ; it was the benevolent in- 
vention of human wisdom, proQting from the most disastrous ex- 
perience. No contests have been more baneful to human life and 
happiness, than those which have sprung from the uncertain right 
of accession, and from the practicability of attaining power by 
violence. It Avas a noble effort of advancing civilization, which 
strove to annihilate the evil, by accustoming mankind to revere as 
sacred the laws of hereditary succession. 

Ofla, who had obtained with violence the throne of Tradinons con- 
Mercia (3) , displayed ialents, and enjoyed a prosperity, eemiug: oira auu 
which have made his name illustrious. His youth has *^^"" 

(1) Maiiros, 139. 

(2) Ann. Franc, ap. Du Cbesnc, vol. ii. p. 45. Maiiros, 140. Huntingdon 
might well say, " Gens Anglorum naluraliter dura est et supcrba, ct Ideo bellis in- 
Icstinis inccssanter altrila. " Akuin displays Ihe angry feelings of CbarleroagDC 
at Ihis rcpclilion of ferocity at Norlhumbria ; he styled them a naliou pcrfidam et 
pervcrsum, pcjorcm paganis. Malmsb. 20. 

(3) Bede's expression, concerning the accession of Offa, is, that having driven 
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been fabulously ropresontcd as distin^ishf^d by a wonderful trans- 
formaliou, from a miscrablo child, ailliclcd wilh imperfections in 
his speech, and the most imporlant senses of the intellect, the sight 
and hearing, into an elegant frame, adorned with every human 
accomplishment (i ) . llis monastic panegyrist has also bequeathed to 
his queen Drida, or Cynedrida, a series of adventures scarcely pro- 
bable, and which have the aspect of having been invented, in order 
to impute to her, more plausibly, the crime which has stained the 
memory of OiTa for ever (2). When he had enjoyed his throne 
many years, he began to covet an augmentation of dominion. Some 
of his attacks were against the Northumbrians (3), and the Hes- 
tingi (4) . He invaded Kent, and a great slaughterensued at Otford, 
ofTa s wars, in which OfiFa triumphed, and Kent submitted to the 
■^^^ power of Mercia(5). Afterwards he measured his 

strength with the king of Wessex, at Bensington, and established 
his great power by defeating Cynewulf, and subjecting part of his 
dominions (6). 

The conquests of Offa have not been transmitted to us in ac- 
curate detail ; but the celebrity which he attained, and the blood 
which his contemporary, Alcuin, attests him to have shed, imply 

out Bcrnred, be sought the kingdom lyith a blood-stained sword, lib. y. c ult. 
An epithet so marking, as sanguinolento, from a contemporary, implies that OflRi'k 
reign commenced with human slaughter. 

(1) Vita OfTa} secnndi, added to Watts's edition of Matthew Paris, p. 10.— The 
author of it was some monk of St. Alban's ; he makes OfTa's real name Pineredns. 
The name OCTa was derived from a king, whom he calls OfTa primus, the Mm 
of Warmund, who had similar defects, and a cure as miraculous. His editor be- 
lieves that this OfTa primus never eiistcd but in his page. I have however diaoo- 
vered him in Saxo-Grammaticus. Saxo says, Warmund, the 17th king of Don 
mark, had in his age a son named UlTo, who excelled his coevals in his person, 
but who was thought weak in mind, and never spoke till the king of Saxooy en- 
dangered his father, etc. 59 — 65. 

(2) The account is, that the lady was allied to the French king, bat for some 
cripie was adjudged to die. Respect for majesty saved her from the ordeals of iron 
and fire. She was committed to the chances of the sea in an open boat, with little 
food ; the stormy ocean threw her on the coast of Wales, and she was conducted 
to OflTa. A plaintive story interested his compassion, and he reconmiended her to 
the protection of his mother. Her charms or her wiles animated his pity into loYe, 
and she became his wife. Vita Offaj, p. 12. 

(3) Bromton, x Script, p. 776, puts the Northumbri Grst ; but Huntingdon, 
343 , places them after his other conquests. So Matt. West. 275., and Hove- 
den, 400. 

(4) Mailros, p. 138. Hoveden, 403. Sim. Dun. 107.— The situation of these 
people is contested. Mr. Watts thinks them of Hastings, one of the Cinque Ports. 
lAiighorn, p. 20., believes the word to have meant cast jncn, and to have alluded 
to the cast part of Norlhumbria.-^AIford, in his annals, settles the qaestlon. A 
charter, in Dublet, fixes them in Sussex. OCTa by this confirms a grant of land, in 
the neighbourhood of Hastings, to the abbey of St. Denis; and styles Bertwald, the 
proprietor of Hastings and Pevensei/, his fidelis, 

(5) Mailros, 138. Sax; Chron. 01. Vit. OfTs, p. 15. 

(6) Sax. Chron. 01. Matt. West. 279. 
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many warlike and not righlful excrrions (1). The prerogatives 
which he exercised confirm the traditions of his power. He 
founded the abbey at St. Alban's, and the abbey of Bath ; and 
made gifts of land to Canterbury, and other places, far beyond the 
limits of his inherited domains (2). 

OfTa is distinguished above the other Anglo-Saxon 
kings who had preceded him in the octarchy, by com- corresponds with 
mencing an intercourse with the continent. He had a *^'*'^'^^'"*»"®- 
correspondence with Charlemagne, which does credit to the Prank- 
ish sovereign and to himself. In one letter, Charlemagne com- 
municates to him with perceptible exultation his success in pro- 
curing the continental Saxons to adopt Christianity. In another, 
the Prankish emperor promises security to all pilgrims, and his 
especial protection and legal interference to all commercial ad- 
venturers, on their paying the requisite duties. He greets Offa 
with expressions of friendship, and sends him a belt, an Hungarian 
sword, and two silken cloaks (3). 

(1) Alcuin, the preceptor of Charlemagne, spe«kiDg of the immature fate of 
OfTa's son, mentions, that paler suus pro confirmatiODe regni ejus multum sangui- 
nem effudit. A p. Malmsb. de Gest. p. 33. 

(2) Matt. West. 284. Dugdale Monasticon, i. p. 19. 62. 177. 18i. Matt. West, 
p. 288., enumerates twenty-three counties which Offa governed. Amongst these, 
the districts of Kast Anglia, Essex, and part of Wcssex and Norlhumbria, are re- 
cited. 

(3) Du Chesne Scrip. Fr. vol. ii. p. 620. Malmsb. 32. In the second volume 
of Du Chesnc's Hist. Franc. Scriptores, p. 686., is another letter from Charlemagne 
to Offa. The king states the guilty conduct of a Presbyter et Scottus, who had 
eaten meat in Lent. The king mentions that the clergy in France, for want of full 
evidence, had declined to pass sentence upon him ; and adds, that, as he could not 
remain where he was, from the infamy of the thing, and lesl the sacerdotal honour 
should be thought by the ignorant vulgar to be tarnished, and lest others should 
be induced to violate the sacred fast, Charlemagne thought it Ottest to send him to 
abide the judgment of his bishop. 

Another monument of their intercourse exists in a letter from Charlemagne to 
the Archbishop Athiihard, whom Alcuin styles the primate of Canterbury. In 
this letter the humanity of Charlemagne is nobly distinguished. It is in behalf of 
some exiles, for whom he entreats the prelate to intercede with Offa, that they may 
have leave to return to their country in peace, and secured from the oppression of 
injustice. He says, their lord, Vinhrinsgstan, was dead, who he thinks would have 
proved faithful to his lord, if he might have remained in his country. '* To es- 
cape the peril of death, %c fled to us, but was always ready to purge himself from 
all infidelity. We kept him with us not from enmity, but with the hope of pro> 
ducing a reconciliation. As to these his followers, if you can obtain their peace, 
let (hem remain in the country. But," adds this humane king, ''if my brother 
answers harshly about them, send them to us uninjured. It is better to travel than 
to perish ; it is better to serve in another country than to die at home. But I trust 
to the goodness of my brother, if you strongly intercede for them, that he may 
receive them kindly for love of us, or rather for the love of Christ." 

The delicacy of this application is peculiar. He does not write to Offa, because 
he will not compromise his own dignity by subjecting it to a refusal, nor appear 
to dictate to another prince ; he employs an honoured minister of peace ; he applies 
to Offa the tender epithet of my brother ; and he makes a denial almost imoos- 
siblc, by the disinterested humanity which he intends to show them, if Offa sh 
be inexorable. 2 Du Chesne, p. 678. 
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A discord of some moment interrupted this amity. All inter- 
course between the two countries was reciprocally interdicted (i) j 
but the quarrel is not stated to have lasted long. Ofla bad also a 
quarrel with the pope. 
offas wars with Thc wars of Offa with the Britons were at first to 

the Britons, ^jjg disadvantage. Some branches of the Cymry pene- 
trated in an incursion into Mercia. Their united attack drove the 
English from the Severn ; they frequently repeated their devastft- 
tions. Offa collected in greater number the forces of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and marched into Wales. The Britons, unable to with- 
stand him, quitted the open country between thc Severn and thc 
Wye, and withdrew to their mountains. Impregnable among 
these natural fortresses, they awaited the return of the invaders, 
and then sallied out in new aggressions. To terminate these 
wasteful incursions, Ofla annexed the eastern regions of Wales, 
as far as the Wye, to Mercia, planted them with Anglo-Saxons, 

His D ke ^^^ separated them from the Britons by a large trench 
and rampart, extending from the aestuary of thc Dee 
to the mouth of thc Wye (2). It was carried through marshes, 
and over mountains and rivers, for an hundred miles, and was 
long celebrated under the name of Claudh Offa, or Offa's Dyke (3). 
Its remains and direction are yet visible (4). It was used for ages 
afterwards, as the boundary which determined the confines of Eng- 
land and Wales ; a boundary jealously guarded with the most ri- 
gorous penalties (5). 

Offe*s desire of reading is mentioned by Alcuin (6). 

The basest action of Offa w as the murder of Ethelbert, king of 
East Anglia. 

Offas murder oi At thc closc of Offa's Tcigu, Ethclbcrt possessed the 

Kiheibcri. crown of East Anglia, a peaceful and intelUgent prince, 

in the bloom of youtli and beauty, interesting in his manners, 

and virtuous in his disposition. Invited or welcomed by Ofla (7), 

(1) Alcuin ap. Malmsb. 32. 

(2) Brut y Tjwys. p. 473. Brut y Sacson, p. 474- Asser, de Gestis Elllredi, 
10. Sim. Dunelm. p. 118. After these events the princes of PowysmoTed their 
royal' seat from Pengwern, or Shrewsbury, to Mathraval in Montgomeryshire. 
"Where the royal castle of Mathraval stood, a small farm house Is the only building 
visible no>v. 

(3) Lhwyd Comment. Brit. Descript. 42.— Almost all the cities and tovns on Um 
eastern side '' in ton vel ham finienlia habent.*' Ibid. 

(4) See Gibson's Camden, p. 587. 

(5) Jo. Sarisb. Polycrat. in his De nugis curialium, lib. vi. p. 184. 

(6) Alcuin in a letter to him says, *' It greatly pleases me that you have such an 
intention to read; that the light of'vvisdom may shine in your kingdom which Is 
now extinguished in many places." He adds some good moral advice. Ale. Op. 
p. 1554. 

(7) The welcome is affirmed by all. The invitation by Malmsbury, 29., and 
the author of the life of Offa, p. 23., and Hen. Silgrave, MSS. GoU. Cleop. 
A. 12. 
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he went to Mercia, for (he purpose of receiving the hand of Ethel- 
dritha, tlie daughter of the Mercian king. He travelled with a 
splendid retinue. OfEi received him with that distinction which 
was due to the allotted husband of his daughter. But before the 
marriage was completexl, Ethelbert was assassinated, and the 
father of his beloved commanded the murder. Though OfFa had 
pledged his protection, had received the King of East Anglia as 
his guest, had introduced him to his daughter as her approved 
husband, and the nuptial feast had began, OiTa is represented as 
having procured his assassination (1). The favourable moment of 
annexing East Anglia to Mercia was a temptation which over- 
powered the feelings of the father and the man. The friends of 
Ethelbert fled in consternation. Ofla invaded his dominions, and 
East Anglia was added to his conquests. 

Did such a complication of crimes benefit the perpetrator ? Be- 
fore two years elapsed, he sunk from his empire to calamities of 
his grave. Remorse embittered all the interval. His ^^""'^ ^'^"'"^ 
widowed daughter abandoned his court, fled into the marshes of 
Croyland, and pined away her life in mourning solitude (2) ; his 
queen, the evil counsellor of his ambition, perished miserably (3) ; 
the husband of another of his daughters was cut off in the same 
year with himself (4) j the other, who married Brihtric, died a 
martyr to vice and penury the most extreme, scorned and ab- 
horred (5) ; his son Ecgfrid, who succeeded him, was permitted to 
exist only 141 days (6) ; and thus the race of Offa disappeared 
for ever. 

During the reign of Offa, the sceptre of Wessex had ^^ 

been swayed, since 755, by Cynewulf. He warred cynewuiforwes- 
with the Britons successfully (7), and met Offa in the *®^*^^**'"*® 
disastrous conflict at Bensington. After a reign of many years, he 

(1) That Offa compianded the murder is expressly asserted by Elheliyerd, 8*0. ; 
Hoveden, 410.; Huntingdon, 3U.; Sax. Chron. 65.; Flor. Wig. 281. ; Malmsb. de 
Pont. 287. ; BromtOD, 740. ; Higden, 251. ; Rad. Dicet. 446. ; and Asseri Annal. 
154. Their uniting evidence does away the attempt of Matt. West. p. 283., and 
the fabulous monk of St. Alban's in Vita Offa;, p. 23., who want to fix it solely on 
the queen. — Both these apologists admit that Offa immediately seized East Anglia ; 
and such an action, after such a catastrophe, is among the most forcible evidences of 
its guilt and its motive. 

(2) Ingulf. 7. Bromton, 752. Vit. Offae, p. 24. 

(3) Vit. Offe, p. 25. 

(4) Ethelred, the son of Moll. (5) See further, p. 249. 

(0) Bromton, 754. Hunt. 34i. Ingulf. 6. Offa went to Rome before his death, 
and extended to liis own dominions the liberality of Ina, called Romescot. It was 
with strict truth that the friend of the great Alfred mentions Offa with the 
epithet '* universis circa se regibus et regionlbas finitimis formldolosus rex." Asser 
de Reb. Gest. Elfredi, p. lo. 

(7) Flor. Wig. 274. Sax. Chron. 57. Of Cornwall, I presume; for in his 
charter to the monastery at Wells, dated 766, he adduces among his motives to the 
donation pro aliqua vexationc inimicorum nostrorum Cornubiorum gentis. See it 
ap. Dugd. i. 186. 
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M\ a viclini (o ri^voujyo and desperation. Ilo endeavoured to ex- 
pel Cyneheard, ihe hrolher of Ihe deposed Sij^ebyrhl; a suspicion 
thai he was medilaling retaliation occasioned Ihc attempt (i ). Cyne- 
heard determined to prevent the blow; he watched the unguarded 
moment when the kinjj^ with a few attendants visited a lady at 
Merton in Surrey ; he collected about eighty desperadoes, hastened 
to the place, and surrounded the chamber to which the king had 
retired, before his friends were aware of his danger. The king 
quitted the apartment, and vigorously defended himself; he beheld 
Cyneheard, and, rushing forward, severely wounded him ; but no 
courage could prevail against such numbers. Cynewulf was slain. 
Housed by the clamour of the struggle, his thanes hurried to the 
conflict. Safety and wealth were offered to them by the assassins; 
but no bribes could repress their loyal indignation ; and they fell 
nobly by their master's side ; one British hostage only escaped, 
desperately wounded. In the morning, the dismal tidings had cir- 
culated ; and the great oflicers of the royal household, Osric, the 
friend, and Weverth, the faithful minister of Cynewulf, with their 
attendants, rode to the town. Cyneheard lavished both promises 
The murderers and prcscuts, if they would assist him to obtain the 
punished. crown. The disinterested thanes disdained the favours 
of a murderer, forced an entrance with their battle-axes, and a 
deadly contest ensued, in which the guilty perished (2). 
Brihiricsuccoods. ^^^^ mclaucholy catastrophe produced the dignity 
787. of Brihtric. He was of the race of Cerdic (3), and 

Danes first i«nd married Eadburga, thc dauglitcr ofOffa. The year of 
in England, j^j^ acccssiou was distinguished as that in which the 
Banes are recorded by the Anglo-Saxon writers to have flrst landed 
on the English shore. The gercfa of the place went out to see the 
strangers, who had arrived with three vessels, and was instantly 
killed (4). Their incursion was repeated on other parts of the 
island. 

vices of Ihe Thc wifc of Brihtric, or Bcorhtric, is expressed by 
Queen Eadhurpa. ^gj^g,. ^^ i^g^y^ jmitatcd Ihc tyrauuy of her father, Ofi&; 

to have hated all to whom her husband was attached, and to have 
done whatever was odious to mankind. She became familiar with 
crimes which the gentleness of female nature never perpetrates 
till its moral sentiments have been erased. She accused to Uie king 
whomsoever her caprice disliked, and thus deprived them of life 
or power. When he refused thc gratification to her malice, she 
used the secret poison. 
She iioisons To ouc youth the king was so attached, that her 
Brihiric. j^pjg y^QYQ fruitlcssly cxcrtcd to procure his disgrace. 

(1) Matt. West. 280. Tliis author states, that Cyneheard bad been banished. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 59. 63. Flor. Wig. 278. Hunt. 3i3. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 03. 

(i; Sax. Chron. 6i.; Flor. Wig. 280.; and see Elhehverd. 
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She mingled for him a poisoned cup. II was the destiny of Brih- 
tric, that, by accident, he should drink the contents. Thus pun- 
ished for his unjust compliances with the malignancy of Ead- 
burga, he expired as well as the youth (1), and was succeeded by 
Egbert. 

Driven out of Wessex, the wretched woman sailed she escapes to 
with great treasures to France, and presented herself ^'^'^'^^^ 
to Charlemagne. With splendid presents she stood before the 
throne : " Choose, Eadburga, " said the king, " which you prefer, 
me or my son.'' — "Your son," was her answer, "because he is 
youngest. " The monarch tauntingly assured her, that if she had 
selected him, he should have transferred her to liis son ; but that 
as her election had been otherwise, she should have neither. He 
gave her what he thought better suited her immorality, the habit 
and discipline of a cloister ; but even in this retreat she indulged 
her depravity, and was turned out of the society. In poverty and 
miserable vice she dragged on a loathed existence, and Her miserable 
at last, accompanied by a little girl, she begged her *"^- 
daily bread at Pavia ; and closed an abandoned life by a deplorable 
death (2). 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Reigns of Egbert and Ethelwulf. 

Egbrrt, the most distinguished and successful king Egberi'« ances- 
of all the Anglo-Saxon race before Alfred, was the son ***'^*- 
of Alcmund, or Ethelmund, the great grandson of Inigils, the 
brother of Ina. Alcmund was left early in his mother's care, and 
his sisters were sent into Saxony for their education, where they 
became religious (3) . Egbert received the instruction of the times, 
and his talents gave splendour to his youth. When Brihtric be- 
came king of Wessex, the popularity of Egbert excited his mis- 
trust, and he projected his destruction. To avert the danger, 
Egbert fled to Offa. The messengers of Brihtric followed him ; 

\ 

(1) Asser relates these incidents from the communications of his illustrious 

master : '' Quod a domino meo jElfredo Angul-saxonum rege veredico, ctiam saepe 
mihi referente audivi : " p. 10. The Saxon chronicle mentions Worr as the eal- 
dorman >vho died with Brihtric, p. 68. Brihtric was buried in Tewliesbury. 
Chron. de Tewlcsb. MSS. CoU. Cleop, c. 3. 

(2) Asser says he had this fact from many who had seen her, p. 12. -In 708, 
London was burnt, with many of its inhabitants. Chron. Pet. 10. 

(3) Wallingford, 3 Gale, 531. See Thorn. 2. ; x Scrip> 2211. ; and 3 Lei. 55. 
Tlie Saxon Ctironicle malies the father of Egbert Idng of Kent, p. 68. ; and Higden 
entitles liim subrcguli, p. 252. So Rudborne. The eldest sods of the kings of 
M'esscx seem, at this period, to have been always appointed lungs of Kent, until 
the reign of Alfred. 
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and, to (lobar the young exile from the friendship of Mercia, they 
solidled for their master the daughter of Offa. Eadburga was 
l)clrolhed to Brihtric, and Egbert sailed to the coast of France, 
where he greatly improved his mind (1). 

787 It was after 787, that he left Offa for the court of 

wuf'chariema- Charlemagne. This indefatigable monarch, whom 
gnc. Europe every year beheld in a new part of its varied 

climate, pouring his disciplined warriors on the powerful savage 
tribes, which swarmed between the German Ocean and the mouth 
of the Danube, in the year 788 marched against the Sclavonians on 
th(i Baltic. Scarce had they submitted, but the Huns were invading 
him, and he was also summoned towards Naples by the hostilities of 
the eiistern Empire. He subdued the Avarians and the Huns, the 
modern Auslrians and Hungarians. When Saxony revolted, he 
determined to extirpate Ihe most hostile of its confederation. The 
fate of 30,000 men evinced the dreadful execution of his determi- 
nation. 

On his return from this expedition, he passed his 
winter at Aix-la-Chapelle, a place with which he was 
much delighted. In th(5 subsequent years we find him at Pader- 
Lorn, afterwards traversing the French coasts, visiting the diet at 
jMetz, and, in the year 800, marching into Italy through Suabiaand 
Friuli. AVe may reasonably suppose that Egbert attended him in 
some of these expeditions, and that great activity, enlargement, 
and information of mind were acquired by tlie Anglo-Saxon prince 
during his asylum with the Prankish sovereign. Thus Egbert's 
exile and adversity became beneficial both to himself and to the 
country which he was soon called to govern. 

y^Q It was in the year 800 that Egbert was summoned 

Egbert reiorns to out of thc Frcnch cmpirc to the throne of England. 

England. j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^jy descendant of Cerdic that was in 

existence (2), his accession was highly popular in Wessex. 

At the period of his accession, the island, thoneh 

Slate of England. ' 11 jt 1 u £> ± » - a 

nommally under an hexarchy, was fast verging nito a 
triarchy. The petty powers of Kent, Essex, and East Anglia, had 
already become the satellites of Mercia ; Northumbria, occupied in 
producing and destroying a succession of usurpers and turbulent 
nobles, had ceased to molest her neighbours j Wessex had enlarged 
herself by the incorporation of Sussex ; its population and wealth 
multiplied under the peaceable administration of Brihtric, and a 
series of able sovereigns had reduced the nobles of the land to an 
useful subordination. The force of Wessex was therefore a well- 
organized concentration of various powers, ready to operate with 
all their energies for any great purpose to which they should be 
summoned. 

(1) Malms. lib. ii. c 1. p. 30. Hen. Silgraye, Gott. MSS. p. 13. 

(2) Malms, lib. i. c. 2. p. 10. 
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At this crisis Egbert acceded. The friendship of Cliarlcmagnc 
had educated him to the arts of empire ; and the studies cultivated 
at the Prankish court had excited his mind, and polished his man- 
ners (1). From the example of the French Emperor he learnt the 
diflScult policy of governing with vigour and prudence the discor- 
dant members of a great body politic. The character of Charle- 
magne was a mixture of cultivated intellect and barbarism, which 
was likely to have interested and improved the mind of Egbert ; 
and in the wars of the Francs he must have imbibed a military 
knowledge superior to that of every Anglo-Saxon competitor. 

His mild government completed the attachment of his subjects, 
and the tranquillity of the first years of his reign fostered his grow- 
ing strength. 

For the first nineteen years of Egbert's reign, Ken- Kenwuir in Mer- 
w ulf continued to sit on the throne of Mercia. He had ^''^^ 

subdued Kent, and ruled Mercia and its appendages with an ability 
which suspended the ambition of the West-Saxon king. Kenwulf is 
mentioned with applause for hispeacefulness, piety, and justice (2). 
His ability was known to his contemporaries, and secured his repose. 

It was on the inferior Britons of the West, that Eg- ,,^3 

bert first tried the efiQcacy of his military strength. Egbert defiats the 
He penetrated successfully into Devonshire and Corn- 
wall ; resistance was in vain 5 and he ravaged, unchecked, from 
the East to the West (3). 

The path to his greatness was laid open to Egbert 819. 

by the death of Kenwulf (4) . The wisdom of this king Kenwuirs death. 
had completed the efforts of Offa for the power of Mercia ; and if 
his successors had been of equal energy, Wessex might not at this 
period have become its superior. 

But to such a degree of strength had these rival Rkairy of wessex 
states respectively attained, that it was obvious a se- *"** ^®"^**- 
rious competition must soon arise for one to be sovereign of the 
whole. The humiliation of tlie other powers increased the rivalry 
of these. Two neighbouring co-equals in power cannot long exist 
in amity together, because man is too much a being of hope and 
envy, and loo little appreciates tranquillity and content. By its po- 
litical power, Mercia promised to win in the approaching race of 
supremacy ; but Wessex was rising so fast into importance, that 
nothing less than a continuation of able government in Mercia could 

(1) Malmsbury says of the Francs, ''This nation, from the activity of its powers 
and ttic urbanity of its manners, was decidedly the prince of all the western 
states; " he mentions that Egbert regnandi disciplinama Francis acceperit, and tliat 
with them aciem mentis expediret et mores longe a gentilitia barbaric alienos in- 
dupret. Lib. ii. c. 1. p. 30. 

(2) Ingulf. Hist. p. G. rex juslissimus. Chron. Pet. 10. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 09. Flor. Wig. 285. Malmsb. 36. Elhelw. 840. In the 
year 816, the English school at Rome was burnt. Flor. Wig. 285. 

(4) Inpulf. 7. 
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suppress its oompolilion. Both had reached that point of power, 
al which the slate that was first disquieted by the evils of a weak 
administration would inevitably faU under the pressure of the other. 

Egbert and Kenwulf governed their several kingdoms with 
such steady capacity, that, during their co-existence, the balance 
was not determined. If Kenwulf had been the survivor, and mi- 
nors or incapable men, harassed by factious chiefs, had succeeded 
lo the throne of Egbert, then Mercia would have acquired the 
monarchy of England ; but the coveted distinction was allotted to 
Wessex, and the causes powerful enough to reduce a nation were 
suffered to operate in Mercia. 

The son of Ken- Kcuwulf Icft his SOU, Kiuclm, a child of seven years 
wuif murdered, ^f jjgo^ the hclr to hls crown, under the tutelage of his 
marriageable daughters. The eldest of these, Windreda, hopeful 
of acquiring a permanent authority, resolved on her brother's death. 
He was carried by his foster-father, under pretence of hunting, 
into a wood, and there murdered. Her crime failed to profit her. 

^, . ,, Her uncle, Ceolwulf, took the crown ; in his second 
year he was driven out by Beornvmlf (1). 
Beornwuif, a Thcsc distractlous checked Mercia in her career of 
^eak prince, dignity. Bcomwulf became by his usurpation rather 
the king of his party than sovereign of the united population of his 
territory. He had acquired his throne by violence ; yet if his skill 
had been equal to the crisis, he might have consolidated his power; 
but he is characterised as a fool rich and powerful, though of no 
regal ancestry (2) . AVith giddy precipitancy he plunged into a per- 
sonal competition with Egbert, and linked the fate of Mercia in 
his own (3). 

g^g It was in823 that Beornwuif rushed to that collision, 

Beornwuif niakcs which tlic wary Egbert seems to have been reluctant 
>»ar on Egbert. ^^ hazard. Thc twenty-three years' forbearance of 
the AVcst-Saxon prince indicates no inordinate ambition ; but the 
hostilities of Beornwuif roused him into activity. At Wilton the 
competition between the two states was decided (4). The superior 
strength of the forces of Mercia was balanced by the skill of Egbert. 
A furious battle ensued, which the rival armies main- 

E^uerl's victorr __ 

tained witli great obstinacy ; but at length Egbert 

(1) Ingulf. 7. Flor. Wig. 280. 

(2) Ingulf. 7. A Bernulpbo quodam fatuoso ct divitiis ac polentia pollenti, in 
nulloquc lincam regalcm conligente cxpulsus est. 

(3) In 823, a battle occurred at Gafclford/or Gamclford, in Cornwall. Sax. 
Ctiron. 70. Flor. Wig. 287. The men of Devonshire are particularized as 
the combatants who contlicted with the Cornish Brilons. The pieces of ar- 
mour, rings, and brass furniture for horses, dug up here, and the local tradition 
of a bloody battle, may be collateral evidences of tliis struggle ; but they are also 
claimed by Leland as the attestations of the celebrated fight of Camlan, which he 
places on this spot. Whether Egbert or his generals commanded against the Bri- 
tons, is not decisively ascertained. 

(i) Sax. Chron. 70. Flor. Wig. 287. Hunt. 3i4. 
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couquered with great slaughter, and Beormvulf fled in irreme- 
diable confusion. 

Egbert derived from his victory all the consequences subdues Kemand 
of which it Avas so fruitful : he beheld the favourable *'^**'^ 
moment for breaking tiie power of Mercia for ever, and he seized 
it with avidity. He dispatched his son, Ethel^Tilf, and the warlike 
bishop and able statesman, Ealstan, with a competent army, into 
Kent, who drove the petty sovereign that had ruled there, the de- 
pendent of Mercia, over the Thames (1) ; and then Kent, and its 
neighbour, Essex, became for ever united to the crown of Wessex. 

Egbert pursued his scheme of aggrandisement with ^^^.^^^ «,oEast 
careful policy, lie forbore to invade Mercia ; for Anpiuns agatust 
though it had been defeated, it abounded yet with cou- ^'^'''^' 
rageous soldiery ; and Egbert seems to have been cautious of put- 
ting too much into hazard. Instead of attacking Beornwulf in 
Mercia, Egbert fomented the discontent with which the East An- 
glians endured the Mercian yoke ; by promise of support he ex- 
cited East Anglia to revolt, and thus engaged his rival in a new 
warfare (2). 

Beornwulf went in anger to chastise the East sis. 

Anglians. His incapacity again disgraced him with a wercias disasters. 
defeat : he fell in the contest (3) ; and was succeeded by Ludecan, 
who again led the forces of Mercia against East Anglia ; but he was 
as unfortunate as his predecessor, and found a grave where he had 
hoped for empire. AViglaf, the governor or prince of Worcester- 
shire, succeeded (4). 

The views of Egbert were now accomplis hed. An important 
passage of Ingulfus pours light on the policy of Egbert. He says 
that the two usurpers, Beornwulf and Ludecan, by their imprudence 
destroyed all the military strength of Mercia, which had been 
most numerous and victorious (5). For this event Egbert invades 
Egbert seems to have waited ; and as soon as he "*"'"• 
found that Mercia had exhausted herself against others, his cau- 
tion was thrown aside, and his officers marched his army immedi- 
ately into Mercia. Wiglaf, attacked before he could recruit his 
forces, fled from his new dominion, and concealed himself from 
the eager searches of Egbert in the monastery of Croyland. That 
interesting character, Ethelburga, widowed in the hour of the 
marriage-feast by her father Offa s crime, sheltered the fugitive 
prince in her respected cell (6). How painfully must she have mo^-i*^''^* 

(1) Sax. Chron. 70. Walllngf. 534. Hunt. 3i5. Flor. Wig. 287. The year 83li 
is remarked by continental annalists to have had a winter so extremely severe, that 
Dot only animals, but many of the human race, perished in (he excessive cold. See 
Annal. Fuldenses. Bouquet's Recucil, p. 208. The annals add a description of 
a huge stone w hich fell from the air ! 

(2) Ingulf, 7. (3) Ibid. Chron. Pclr. 12. (i) Ibid. 

(5) Regno vehementer oppresso, totam militiam ejoSf qus quondam plurima es- 
titerat. et victoriosissima, sua imprudeatia perdiderat. log. 7. 
(0) Ing. 7. 
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ralisod on the doed which had not only destroyed hor happiness, but 
had contributed in ils consequences to the ruin of Mercia ! 

^^, The negotiations of the venerable abbot of Croyland 

wigiaf submits to prcscrved Wiglaf, but completed the inevitable degra- 
**"" dation of Mercia. Egbert agreed to the king's con- 

tinuing on the throne as the tributary vassal of AVessex. The ex- 
pressions of Wiglaf, in the chartcT of Croyland, six years after this 
pacification, are, " I have proc^ured it to be confirmed by my lord, 
EgbcTt, king of Wessev, and his son. "— ^' In the presence of my 
lords, Egbert and Athelwulf (1)."— The payment of the tribute is 
attested by Ingulf (:2). The submission of East Anglia Tvas conse- 
quential to the humiliation of Mercia. 

EBbert Invades Korthumbria had not yet felt his power. Eardulf, 
Norihumbriu. ^houi wc Icf t rciguiug at the beginning of the ninth 
century, had assumed a hostile postiu'e against Kenwulf of Mer- 
cia ; but the clergy interposed, and procured a reconciliation (3). 
In 806, Eardulf w as driven out, and the province continued without 
a king for a long time (4). Alfwold is mentioned afterwards, as a 
fleeting monarch of two years -, and Eanred, the son of Eardulf, 
then succeed(^d for thirty-three years, and transmitted it to his 
son (5). It was against Eanred that Egbert marched, after the 
conquest of IMercia. The Northumbrian prince was too prudent 
to engage his turbulent and exhausted kingdom in a war with Eg- 
bert : he felt the imperious necessity, and obeyed it. At Dore, 
beyond the Humber, he met the West-Saxon prince, 

Its submission • 

and amicably acknowledged his superiority (6). 
8i8. The Anglo-Saxon octarchy thus subdued, he turned 

Wales overrun, ^hc tide of couqucst towards Wales. AVith a numerous 
army he penetrated to Snowdon, the Parnassus of the Cambrian 
bards. The same successes attended his arms in North Whales, and 
he penetrated to Denbighshire, and from thence to Anglesey (7). 
He appointed his son Ethelwulf king of Kent (8). 

^32 The only enemy that bafDed the genius of Egbert 

The Danes invade yfas tlic Daucs, who continucd their depredations ; and 
Egbert. probably under the command of that celebrated sea- 
king, Ragnar Lodbrog, whose actions will be more distinctly con- 

(1) Per domloum meum Egbertum regem West Saxoniae et Albelwlphum fllhnn 
cjas illud obtinui confirmari. Ing. 0.— la prasentia dominorum mconim Egberti 
regis West Saxoniae et Atbelwlpbi filii ejus. Ing. 10. 

(2) Promissa tributi annualis pensiooe. Ing. 8. 

(3) Sim. Dunelm. de Gestis Reg. Angi. 117. 

(4) Ghron. Mailros, 141. 

(5) Sim. Dunelm. de Dunel. Eccles. 13. 
(0) Sax. Cbron. 71. Flor. Wig .288. 

(7) Brut y Sacson, 475. Brut y Tywysog. 392. Sax. Cbron. 72. Ethcl- 
wcrd, 841. 

(8) So be says in a cbarter at Rocbester, dated *' Elbelwulpb, qucm rcgem 
coustiluerous iu Cantia." Tborpe, Reg. ReTT. p. 22. 
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siderod(i). They raiaged the Isle of Sheppcy, and in the next 
year defeated Egbert at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire (2). Tiiis dis- 
aster, perhaps, occasioned that council which Wiglaf, in his charter 
to Croyland, mentions to have met this year at London, for the 
purpose of deliberating on the Danish depredations (3). The effi- 
cacy of the measures adopted by the council appeared ^^^ 
at Hengslon Hill, in Cornwall. The Danes landed in 
this part of the island, and the Cornish Britons, from fear or volun- 
tary policy, entered into offensive alliance with them against Eg- 
bert. The king of Wessex defeated their combined forces with 
great slaughter (4). 

After a reign of prosperity seldom rivalled, Egbert 836. 

died full of glory (5). He had made all the Anglo- ^^^'''^'' ^*'**- 
Saxon kingdoms subordinate to his oa\ti ; but the tale, that he 
assembled the Anglo-Saxon states, and abolishing the distinc- 
tion of Saxons and Angles, and all provincial appellations, com- 
manded the island to be called England, and procured himself to be 
crowned and denominated king of England, seems not to be entitled 
to our belief (6). 

As tlie new enemies from the Baltic, who had begun to appear 

(1) See the ncit book, ch. 3. (2) Sax. Cbron. 72. 

(3) Ingulf. 10. (Ubi omnes congregati fuimus pro conciiio capiendo contra Da« 
nicos piratas littora Angliae assidue infestantes.) 

(4) Sax. Chron. 72. 

(5) Sax. ChroD. 73. Flor. Wig. 291. Higden, 253. Chron. Petri de Burgo, 13. 
The Chronicle of Mailros says in 838, p. 142. The Asserii Annales, 839, p. 155. 
Wallingford, 837, p. 531. On the 26lh January, in the year 839, an unusual inun- 
dation of the sea devastated ail Frisia, so that it^as almost on a level ^ith the co- 
pious masses of sands, called there Dunos (Downs}. Animals, men, and houses, 
were destroyed by the waters. The number of the inhabHants known to have 
perished in the deluge, was 2437. Annal. Bertiniani. 6 Bouquet's Recueil. 

(0) I was induced, as early as I began this work, to doubt this popular tale, by 
observing these circumstances :— 1. That although if such an act had taken place, 
the legal title of Egbert and his successors would have been rex Anglorum; yet 
fliat neither he nor his successors, till after Alfred, generally used it. In his 
charters, Ethelwulf always signs king of the West Saxons ; so do his three sons ; so 
Alfred ; and in his will he says, I, Alfred, of the West Saxons, king. Asser, the 
friend of this king, styles Ethelw ulf and his three sons always kings of the W est 
Saxons, p. 6-21. It is with Alfred that he begins to use a different title; he names 
him Angul Saxonum rex.— 2. Egbert did not establish the monarchy of England : 
lie asserted the predominance of Wessex over the others, whom he defeated or made 
tributary, but he did not incorporate East Anglia, Mercia, or Northumbria. It 
was the Danish sword which destroyed these kingdoms, and thereby made Alfred 
the monarch of the Saxons.- accordingly, Alfred is called primus monarcha by 
some ; but, in strict truth, the monarchy of England must not even be attributed 
to him, because Danish sovereigns divided the island with him, and occupied all the 
parts which the Angles had peopled, except Mercia. It was Athelstan, who de- 
stroyed the Danish sovereignty, that may, with the greatest propriety, be entitled 
primus monarcha Anglorum ; and accordingly Alured of Beverley so intimates him, 
p. 93. Totius Anglis monarchiam primus Anglo-Saxonum obtinuit Edelstanus.— 
3. The important incidents of the coronation^ and change of name, are not 
mentioned by the best writers. The Saxon Chroniele* Florence of Worcester, Asser, 
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in England, for the first time, at the end of the eighth and in the 
ninth centuries, were not duly noticed by our historians before the 
publication of this work, it will be necessary, for the more perfect 
understanding of the events which they caused, to take a review 
of the political state of Scandinavia, and of its customs at this 
period. 

SAXON OCTARCHY. 

It may gratify the vihhes of some readers to have the successions of the kiogf 
of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy enumerated in their chronological order. I take the 
chronology from the Saxon chronicle, vhcn it occurs there. My oilier auUiorities 
are, Alurcd of Beverley, and Henry of Huntingdon, (or the successions, and the 
latter, sometimes, for the duration of the reigns. Every notice in our old writers 
cannot be minutely reconciled on the length of each reign. 1 have selected irhat 
I thought to be, on the whole, the most probable. 
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Elhehvcrd, Ingulf, Huntingdon, Hoveden, Bromton, Malmsbury, the Chronicle of 
Mailros, of Peterborough, and IMalilicw of Westminster, say nothing about it. 
— 4. Why should Egbe rt, a Saxon, have given the A ngles a preference in the royal title ? 
The fact seems to be, that the people of the provinces colonized by (he Angles had 
been long called Angli. Bede and Boniface, in the century before Egbert, so call 
them. There is, however, one charter that makes an exception. In one of those 
at Rochester, Egbert is called rex Anglorum. Thorpe, p. 22. Yet his son Ethel- 
wulf does not continue the title, but uses that of occidenfalium Saxonum, p. 23.; 
which proves, that if the other charter >vith the Anglorum be a genuine one, yet 
that this w ord could not have arisen from any legal change of title ; or his son 
would have continued it. So far as such a phrase was applied to Egbert from 
his victories, it was a just cofflpUmeDt; but it is no evidence of his assumptloa of 
it as his legal title. 
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BOOR THE FOURTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Political State of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in the Eighth Century. 

Allhough popular language, seldom accurate, has given the de- 
nomination of Danes to the invaders of England, they yrere com- 
posed of the nations who lived in the regions now known by the 
general appellations of Sweden and Norway, as well as of the in- 
habitants of Zealand and Jutland. Of these, the Swedes were the 
earliest civilized, and seem to have first abandoned the system of 
maritime piracy. The Norwegians continued their aggressions, 
though at long intervals, to the year wherein this history ends. 
The Danes, who headed the naost terrible of the invasions, were 
also the most successful. Under Sweyn, Canute, and his children, 
they obtained the government of Britain. 

The general aspect of the north, in the eighth century, was re- 
markable for two peculiarities, which were fitted to produce ^n 
age of piracy. These were, the numerous petty kings who ruled 
in its various regions, and the se^-kings who swarmed upon the 
ocean. 

Norway, Mhose broken coast stretches along a tu- ^ ^^ 
multuous ocean, from the rocks of the Baltic into the *** ***^*^* 
arctic circle, was the most sterile of all the regions of the north. 
Its rugged mountains, and intolerable cold, were unfriendly to 
agricultural cultivation ; but they nurtured a hardy and vigorous 
race, who, possessing no luxuries, feared no invasion, but poured 
their fleets on other coasts, to seiie the superfluities which happier 
climates produced (1). The navigator whom Alfred consulted and 
employed, describes this region, which he calls Northmanna land, 
as very long and very small. " All that man may use for pasture 
or plough lieth against the sea ; and ev^n this in some places very 
rocky. Wild moors lie against the east, and along the inhabited 
lands. In these moors the Finnas dwell. The cultivated land is 
broadest towards the east, but becomes continually smaller as it 
stretches towards the north (2) ." Ohthere added, that the '' moors 

(1) Adam Bremen. Historia Eccleslastica, lib. iv. o. 06. p. 71. ed. Liodenbrog. 

Franc. 1630. 

(*2) See Ohtheres narration, inserted by Alfred in his Saxon translalion of 
Orosius, p. 24. ed. Lond. 1773. The land subjected to human culture, he describes 
as about 60 miles broad in the eastward, about 30 in the mid41e ; and noNhward, 
where smallest, it might be three miles te the mooit. BM. 
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were in some places so broad, that a man would be two weeks in 
travelling over them ; in others but six days (1)." 

From these descriptions we may remark, that the natural state 
of the country favoured maritime depredations. The population 
was along the sea. The natives were hardy, and their subsistence 
scanty. Compelled by their penury, they roamed largely abroad, 
and returned, when plunder had enriched them (2). 

Norway, in the eighth xM^ntury, was divided among numerous 
sovereignties, called fylki, which an Icelandic Saga defines to 
have been a province which could furnish twelve ships, containing 
each sixty or seventy well-armed men (3). Sometimes every fylki 
had an independent king. Sometimes more than one were under 
the same ruler (4). The chorographical description of Norway 
enumerates twenty-two of these fylki, besides the fylki of 
Trondheim, which contained eight more (5). The number of so- 
vereignties probably varied according to the ambition and suc%;ess 
of the several chiefs. The Hervarar Saga mentions, that at one 
period there were twelve kingdoms in Norway (6). In the ninth 
century they were very numerous. Snorre, the very ancient and 
most valuable historiographer of Norway (7), brings all the fylki 
kings to our view, in his history of Harald Harfragre, the descen- 
dant of a petty prince in the southern parts of Scandinavia, who 
acceded in 862 (8). Harald swore to subdue aU these little sove- 
reigns, as Gormo had already conquered those of Denmark, and 
Eric those of Sweden. He accomplished his vow. By his first 
efforts he destroyed the kings who governed in the eight fylki of 
Trondheim, and reduced these fylki under his dominion (9). The 
rest of his life was chiefly occupied by his wars with the other. 
The struggle ended in his uniting them all under one monarchy (10). 

(1) Ohthere, ibid. (2) Adam Brem. p. 71. 

(3) Olaf Tryggva-son's Saga, c. it. Stephanius says, that the ancient Danes 
used the M^ord fylki to signify a province now called Loen ; but so populous as to 
furnish an army. In each of these a sovereign governed. Kotein Saxon. Gram, 
p. 118. ed. Hafn. 16U. 

(4) Olaf s Saga, p. 97. 

(5) Stephanius recapitulates them, p. 118. 

(6) C. 18. p. 221. This Saga, whose author is unlfnown, is a kind of Icelandic 
Epopea. The original was published with a vernacular translation and Latin 
notes, by Yerelius, in 1672. The last edition is valuable for its Latin version ; 
but it has omitted, I think, with a diminution of its utility, and with injustice to 
Verelius, his learned notes. Some might have been retrenched, but the great 
body of them ought not to have been characterised as " non momenlosae.*' 

(7) Snorre Slurleson was born at Hvam, in West Iceland, 1178. In 1213 he 
was made supreme judge of Iceland. He was a poet as well as an historian. His 
moral character was not so distinguished as his genius. He was killed at 
Reickholt, in his sixty-third year. See his Life, prefixed to SchOning's edilioa of 
bis Heimskringla, or Illstoria Regum Norvegicorum. Havn. 1777. 

(8) Annales Islandici vetustissimi, 2 Langbeck*s Script. Dan. p. 186. 

(9) Snorre, Haralld's Saga, c. 8. p. 8 

(10) See Snorre, Haralld's Saga, p. 83-112. The last chapters of the YogUoga 
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Skirted by the Alps of Norway, Sweden was dis- 
tinguished for its fertility, wealth, and commerce (1). *"""" **' ***'^" 
Its population was numerous, warlike, and hospitable (2). The 
name of Sweden, though now applied to the whole region governed 
by the Swedish monarch, was in ancient times restricted to the 
territory about Upsal (3). Before the eighth century, it contained 
many provincial sovereigns, called Herads Konungr, of whom the 
king of Upsal was the chief. As cultivation spread, and deserts 
were converted into flelds, new kingdoms rose (4). Nineteen of 
these puny kingdoms are enumerated (5). The king of Upsal, 
subjecting these inferior rulers, received the denomination of Thiod 
Kongr (6). Ingialld, who perished in the invasion of IvarYidfadme, 
destroyed by treachery twelve of the petty kings (7). The king of 
Upsal received tribute from the rest, who were thence denomi- 
nated Skatte Kongar, tributary kings (8). But these subordinate 
rulers sometimes amassed so much wealth by piracy, as to be more 
powerful than the superior lord (9). Sweden had not a very ex- 
tensive population, till after the beginning of the eighth century. 
In the preceding age it was so full of woods and deserts, that it re- 
quired many days' journey to pass over them. The father of 
Ingialld exerted himself to convert many forests and heaths into 
arable land (10). He made roads through parts which no Imman 
foot had explored; and by his wise industry, great extents of 
country were adorned for the first time by the cottages, corn, and 

Saga are on the immediate ancestors of Harald^ ^ho sprang from the Ynglingi of 
Upsal. 

(1) Adam Brem. p 68. Rembert. who obtained the ardibishopric of Hamburg in 
865 , has left us some valuable expressions about Birca, which he calls the port of 
Sweden. He says, Ibi multi essent negotiatores divites et abundantia lotius boni 
atquc pecunia Ihesaurorum multa. Vita Anfgar. i Langb. 459. 

(2) Adam Brem. p. 68. He says, the Swedes not only thought it a disgrace to 
refuse hospitality to the traveller, but they contended for the honour of en- 
tertaining him. Ibid. The Swedes had as many wives as they could maintain. 
Ibid. 

(3) Snorre calls this part Swilhiod. He places here the Ynglingi, whose suc- 
cession Ivar Yidfadme disturbed. Adam Brem. also distinguishes Suedia from the 
adjoining provinces of Gothland, p. 68. 

(4) Snorre, Ynglinga Saga, c. 40- p. 48. 

(5) In Messenii Scond. lllust. i. p. 7. 

(6) Verelius in Got. et Rol. p. 87. I observe in Snorre, that the ancient title 
of Ihe kings of Sweden was Drottnar (lord). Dyggvi was first sahited Konungur 
(king), c. 20. p. 24. His mother was the daughter of Dan the Magnificent, a quo 
Dania) ortum est nomen, ibid. Snorre says, the Swedes call him their drottinn, 
who takes the skattgiafr, the tribute, from them, c. ii. p. 15. 

(7) Snorre, Yngl. c. 43. p. 53. 

(8) Periugskiold Monum. Upl. 10. He calls the kings of Upsal Enwalds, or 
Ofwer Konungar. The arms of Upland were a golden apple, or globe, sorroond- 
ed with a belt, in allusion to the monarchy. Ibid. 

(<J)VereIius Got. et Rolf. 75. 

(10) Snorro, Yiiglinga Saga, c. 37. p. 15. 
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people of a flourishing cultivation (1). This continent was, 
however, still so little peopled, that Olaf, the son of Ingialld, flying 
from Ivar, in the eighth century, found the country from the west 
of the kingdom of Upsal, to the Vener lake, an uninhabited forest. 
By the axe and by Are, he cleared the regions about the river, 
Tvhich runs into the lake; and the province and kingdom of 
Termaland, under his auspices, arose (2). It was not until the 
ninth century, that Jamtia and Helsingia, the two northern pro- 
vinces of Sweden, received a permanent colony. Men, flying from 
the tyranny of the preponderant sovereign, levelled the woods, and 
spread themselves over the district (3). It seems to have been ge- 
neral throughout the north, that the interior parts of every country 
were wild solitudes. The sea-coasts were peopled ; but as the na- 
tives undervalued agriculture, the adventurous spirits plunged 
into piracy, and the rest, addicted to hunting and pasturage, made 
few efibrls to remove the frightful forests and extensive marshes 
TVhich every where forbad their occupation (4). Sweden w^as for 
a long time a favourite prey to the pirates of Denmark and the 
Baltic (5). In the eighth century, the Upsal kingdom was con- 
quered by Ivar Vidfadme, the little potentate of Scania, Whose 
father was one of the chiefs destroyed by Ingialld (6). Upsal after- 
wards continued to increase in its power and preponderance. 

The country of the Danes was composed of islands. 

state of Denmark. , •^ 4 j j r iU -'^ 

which an unquiet ocean separated, and of the penm- 
sula Jutland, which is almost insulated by its numerous bays. Of 
the Danish islands, Fionia was remarkable for its Odinsee, the place 
in Denmark to which Odin w ent out of Saxony, after his re- 
puted emigration from the Tanais (7). It became a great city. 

(1) Suorre, p. 45. Loccenlus, with truer chronology than others, places Au- 
nund immediately before the father of Ragnar Lodbrog. Hist. Suec. p. 41. 
{i) Snorfe, Yng. e 46. p. 55. 

(3) Sborre gives the history of these colonizations in his Saga Hakonar Godi, 
C. 14. p. 137. Yerelius cites the Olaf Saga on the same feet, in Goth, et Rolf, 
p. 15. 

(4) Ycrelins, Goth, et Rolf. 13. Hence the Snerris-Saga saySj that travtlllDg 
was very difllcuit, because on the melting of the ice and snows upon the rir?rfaii£ 
lakes, the road must then be taken through pools, marshes, and trackless woods. 
Verel. ib. p. 14. 

(5) Snorre, p. 43, 44. (6) Ibid. p. 53. 

(7) Snorre, p. 0. Odins-ey means Odin's Island. Odin afterwards moved into 
Sweden, built a temple, and founded a city at SigtUM. Ibid. He is usually placed 
before the Christian era ; but the Saxon Genealogies make him above 200 or 
300 years more recent. These are entitled to much notice, because the Saxon 
annals are far more accurate and precise than the Northern. They were also 
committed much earlier to writing. These make Gerdic. in 495, the ninth de- 
scendant from Odin (Sax. Chron. 15.); Ida, in 547, the tenth (Ibid. 10.); Ella, in 
500, the eleventh (p. 20.). If we reckon each generation at twenty-five years, as 
a fair average, then, according to Cerdic's genealogy, Odin will be placed ..S70 
after Christ; according to Ida's, 290 A. C; according to Kilas, 285 A. C. Thti 
position of Odin, by the Saxon chroniclers, has sometimes suggested to me the 
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The island was very fertile, but its coasts were full of pirates (1). 

Zealand was distinguished amidst the other isles for its magni- 
tude, and its ancient metropolis, Lethra, whose sovereign was su- 
perior to the other lungs who governed in the various provinces of 
the Danes (2). Jutland, which extended from the Angles to the 
Sound, constituted a principal part of the Danish strength. Its soil 
was sterile, but the country upon the rivers was cultivated ; and 
the most frequented cities were on the arms of the sea, which ran 
into it. The rest was miade up of vast solitudes and briny marshe$, 
like all the north in this savage and calamitous period. It 
abounded with uninhabited forests, which concurred with the fens 
to keep the interior unpeopled. Hence the maritime .coastil, 
though full of incessant danger, from the pirates, were the parts 
frequented (3). 

The Danes also occupied Scania, oh the Scandinavian continent. 
It wad their richest province (4). Thi^ peninsula was almost an 
island; a tract of land, composed of deep forests and rugged 
mountains, divided it from Gothland (5). It produced Ivar, the 
king whose invasion destroyed the dynasty of the Ynglingi at Upsal, 
and who occupied part of England (6). Saxo mentions Hallandia 
and Blckingia as Danish possessions (7). 

Wulfstan, a navigator with whom Alfred conversed about the 
north-eastern countries of the Baltic, enumerated the isles of tan- 
goland, Leland, Falster, and Sconey, as belonging at that period to 
Dencmearca (8). The German chronicles at this time generally 

probability, that Odin's famous emigration from the Euxine, was no other than 
the daring voyAge of the Francs from the Euxine, AVhleh occurred between 270 itnd 
280 A. C , and which is stated before, p. 48. It is a cofocidehce, that Sriorri 
places his first conquests in Saxony : for the Francs landed about Frisia, and im- 
mediately after that, the sea was covered with Frankish and Saxon pirates. 0dm 
is also said by the Northern traditions to have fled from the Romans ; but no other 
flight than the Frankish voyage i^ noticed by the Latin writers. The SKxon 
piracies show, that the Frankish voyage gave a new impulse to society in the 
north. 
(f) Adam Br^m. 61. 

(2) On Lethra and its topography^ see Stephaniiis in Sax. p. 74. It witf ifl Oie 
middle of the island, not far from Roschild. Sveno^ who lifed in tl^, sity^ (hat 
this famdtatf city bad in 6is time so dedteed, tbct hitef stdecliSAmt f«i^« rix 
colitur. Hist. Reg. Dan. 1 Langb. 45. R<»6blki became ftflen^Ardi fti^ m^ 

tropolis. 

(3) Adam Bttta. 03. Jutland was inclently callM Reidgotaladd. TorUmh, 
Series Reg. Dan. 86, 87. The rest of Denmark watf called Ey-goUUnd^ iSSB ttiMc 
Gothland. Ibid. 83. 87. 

(4) Knytlinga Saga Worm. Mon. Dan.. App. p 35. 

(5) Adam, 04. In his time ft had become v^ry dpdlent. 
(0) Snorre, p. 53, 54. 

(7) In his preface he mcnllofts the rock id Blektngfa. so ftrrtons fof ItrftorJVis- 
jng inscriptions. He says, lib. vii. p. 138., Hfffald HyldCtand, As fl mOAUtlli^irt to 
his father, caused his actions lo be described on It. Worming rdfft^ ^Ittt remains 
of it. iMonuin. Dan. p. 221. 

(8; Alfred s Orosius, p. 25. 
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mean Jutland when they speak of Denmark, but the isles seem 
to have always formed an important part of the Danish popula- 
tion (1). 

Denmark was anciently possessed by many contemporary kings. 
The Knytlinga Saga, after enumerating the districts which Den- 
mark contained in the time of Canute, adds, that although then 
under one sovereign, they had been formeriy divided into many 
kingdoms (2). According to this document, Jutland contained five 
of these Konga-ryki, at Sleswick, Ripen, Arhusan, Wiburg, and 
Hording (3). The islands, and the continental provinces of Scania 
and Hallandia, had also their respective sovereigns, among whom 
the kihg of Lethra appears the most ancient and the most (4) 
powerful. These potty kings were styled Fylki Kongr, people, or 
provincial kings (5). Ambition, before the eighth century, had 
diminished the number of the rival thrones. Two monopoh'sed 
Jutland ; Fionia, Seeland, and Scania, had each (6) another. This 
number also lessened ; and at the period of their first aggression on 
England, the Danish royalty was confined to a kin^ in Jutland, and 
one over the isles. Soon afterwards one monarcha conunanded 
the whole. Gormo Grandaevus, who lived in the end of the ninth 
century, is stated to have destroyed the other reguli (7). 

In speaking of kings and kingdoms, we use words of swelling 
sound, and magnificent import. Splendour, extensive dominion, 
pomp, power, and venerated dignity, are the majestic images 
which arise in our minds when we hear of thrones. But we must 
dismiss from our thoughts the fascinating appendages to modem 
royalty, when we contemplate the petty sovereigns of the North. 
Some of their kingdoms may have equalled an English county in 
extent, but many would have been rivalled by our hundreds. 
Seated in their rural halls, with a smaU band of followers scattered 
about, these northern fylki kings were often victims to pirates who 

(1) They were anciently called Witahedh, or Vifaslelt. Verelius, Hist. Suio- 
Goth. 16. Peter Olaus says, that the name Dania primo et priocipaliter com- 
prehended the islands. Ghron. 1 Langb. 83. 

(2) Rnyllinga Saga. Wormius, App. 35. 

(3) In Canute's time the proportionate importance of these provinces may be in- 
ferred from the war-ships they furnished to the king. Heida bay, contaiDing 
350 kyrckna, or parishes, provided 130 ships. Ripen, 324 parishes, 110 or ISO shipi. 
Arhusan, atO parishes, 00 ships. Wiburg, 250 parishes, 100 ships. Hording, 
lr<0 parishes, 50 ships. Fionia, 300 parishes, 100 ships. Zealand, 30d churcbes , 
120 ships. Scania, 353 churches, 150 ships. Worm. p. 34, 35. 

(4) Snorre generally calls the Danish kings, kings ofHleidra, asp. 0.17. 41. 
43, etc. Stephanius says, ab hac Lethra Danis reges in antiquissimis numumentis 
semper nominantur Kongar aff Ledru, p. 74. 

(5) Stephan. p. 103. Verelius informs us, that fyikiog is an embodied army, lyike 
a province furnishing a lyiking, and fyike king its sovereign. In Got. et Kol. p. 97. 

(6) Anon. Roskild. Chron. 1 Langb. 374. To the same purpose StephaniiM, 
p. 103. 

(7) Torfffius Hist. Korv. i. p. 410. Snorre intimates as much. Harald's Saga, 
c. 3. p. 78. 
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assailed them. They had neither castles, citieSj4ior defensive for- 
tifications (1). Even the Thiod-Kongr, the preponderant ruler, 
sometimes fell before one of his inferiors whom plunder had 
enriched (2>. *v 

The more settled kings of Denmark became known more dis- 
tinctly to us in the time of Charlemagne. During his life, Godfrid 
reigned in Jutland, who had subdued the Frisians, and also the 
Obotriti and a part of the Slavi. He threatened Charlemagne with 
war. He was succeeded by Hemming, his cousin, who made peace 
with the Frankish monarch, and the Eyder was established as their 
common boundary. On Hemming's death, the Danish sovereignty 
was contested between Sigefrid and Ring, in whose warfare 11 ,000 
men with both the competitors perished. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Sea-Rings and Vikingr of the North. 

When we review these kings and sub-kings of the 

The scs-kiim 

North, we behold only a part of its political situation. 
There were also sovereigns who possessed neither country nor re- 
gular subjects, and yet filled the regions adjacent with blood and 
misery. The Sea-kings of the North were a race of beings whom 
Europe beheld with horrorc Without a yard of territorial pro- 
perty, without any towns, or visible nation (3), with no wealth 
but their ships, no force but their crews, and no hope but from 
their swords, the sea-kings swarmed on the boisterous ocean, and 
plundered in every district they could approach. Never to sleep 
under a smoky roof, nor to indulge in {tie cheerful cup over a 
hearth (4), were the boasts of these watery sovereigns, who not 
only flourished in the plunder of the sea and its shores, but who 
sometimes amassed so much booty, and enlisted so many followers, 
as to be able to assault provinces for permanent conquest. Thus 
Haki and Hagbard were sea-kings ; their reputation induced many 

(1) We have a remarkable instance of this in Birca, the port and chief com- 
mercial emporium of Sweden. Rembert, who lived about 865, states this Birca 
to have been so defenceless, that on the approach of the Danes, the people fled 
from it to a neighbouring civilatem. This civilas was also non multum firma. 
They offered 120 pounds of silver to save Birca. Ansch. vita, p. 460. 1 Langb. 

(2) Verelius in Hervarar Saga, 142. 

(3) Mulli enim reges hinc fuere maritimi (Sae-konungap) q^i maiimis qoidem 
copiis sed nulli prseerant regioni. Snorre, Yngl. Saga, c. 34. p. 43. Multi insuper 
qui nee ditiones nee subditos habebant, sed piratica tantum et latrociniis opes 
quaercbant ; Wiik kungar et Naak kungar, i. e. reges maritimi dicebantur. Verelius, 
Hist. Suio-GoU. p. 6. 

(i) Snorre, p. 43. 
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bands of rovers to join their fortunes. They attacked the king of 
I'psal, whom Haki defeated and sucrx?eded (1). Some years after- 
Mards, the sonsof Yns^vi, whohadbecomesea-kings, and lived wholly 
in tlicir war-ships, roamed the ocean in search of adventures. They 
encountered the king of IJaley-ia, and hanged him. They also 
assaulted Haki, and overpowered him (2). Solvi was a sea-king, 
and infested the eastern regions of the Baltic with his depredations. 
He suddenly landed in Sweden in (he night, surrounded ihd houaib 
where the king of Upsal was sleeping, and applying firebrands, re- 
duced all who were in it to ashes (3). Such was the generous war- 
fare of these royal pirates. 

It is declared to have been a law or custom in the North, that 
one of Ihe male children should be selected to remain at home, to 
inherit the go\ernment. The rest were exiled to tlie ocean, (6 
wield their sceptres amid the turbulent (4) waters. The consent 
of the northern societies entitled all men of royal descent, who as- 
sumed piracy as a profession, to enjoy the name of kings, though 
they possessed no territory (5). Hence the sea-kings were the 
kinsmen of the land-sovereigns. While the eldest son ascended 
the paternal throne, the rest of the family hastened, like petty 
Neptunes, to establish their kingdoms in the waves ((>) ; and, if any 
of the fylki-kongr, or Ihiod-kongr, were expelled their tnherittiice 
by others, they also sought a continuance of their dignity upcm the 
ocean (7). VI hen the younger branches of a reigning dynasty 
were about to become sea-kings, the ships and their requisite eqtiip- 
ments were furnished as a patrimonial right, and perhaps as a |M>- 
litical convenience. 

When we recollect the numerous potentates of Scandinavia, aod 
their general fecundity, we may expect that the ocean swarmed 
with sea-kings. Such was their number, that one Danii^h sovereign 
is mentioned by Saxo to have destroyed seventy of the honoiirable 
but direful race (8). Tlieh' rank and successes always secured to 
them abundant crews, and the mischief they perpetrated most 

(!) Snorre, YngUfrg. c. 25. p. SO, 31. 

(2) Snorre, p. 3t, 83. The practice of hanging the chief they orerpovered, 
seems to have furnished their scallils with some gloonay wit. One of them cam 
tlie tree from which the liing was suspended, the horse of Sigar. Iliid. 91. 

(3y Snorre, p. 43. 

(4) Msssenius Scond. i. p. 4.; and see Walllngford, 533. 

(5) Olaf. Trygg. Saga ap. Barlh 'lin. Antiq. Dan. 446. Snorre has girea a p«r- 
ticular instance of this. Saga af Olafi, Hinom. Helga, c. 4. Wormitis recogdtoei 
the same custom. Mon. Dan. 260. 

(6) See Verelius, Hist. Suio-G. p. 6. Pontanns, Hist. Dan. p. ST. Stephanins 
in Sax. p. 152. Thus a grandson of the famous Ragnar Lodbrog was a sea-king, 
while his brother succeeded to the crown of Sweden. Filli Biornis Jantfida Aiere 
Eirilais et JRefllius, hie erat Herkongr oc Saeltongr. Hervarar Saga, ai5. 

(7) Thus Gudrum .- ab eo regno pulsus piralico more vixit, 1 Lang. 480. Thui 
also B!oni, 2. 1. 10. 80. 

(8; S:i\oGram. iib. vii. p. U2. 
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have been immense (1). These sea-kings were also called Her- 
kongr. 

The sea-kings hdd the name of honour, but they ^^ ^^ ^ 
were only a portion of those pirates, or vikingr, who ^^ *"* ^ '^^ 
in the ninth century were covering the ocean. Not only the chil- 
dren of the kings, but every man of importance, equipped ships, 
and roamed the seas to acquire property by force (2). At the age 
of twelve, the sohs of the great were in action undeih military tu- 
tors (3). Piracy was not only the most honourable occiipation, 
and the best harvest of wealth ; it was not only consecrated to pub- 
lic emulation by the illustrious who pursued it (4), but no one was 
esteemed noble, no one was respected, who did not returii in the 
winter to his hotoe with ships laden with booty (5). The spoil con- 
sisted of every necessary of life, clothes, domestic utensils, cattle, 
which they killed and prepared on the shores they ravaged, slaves, 
and other property (G). It is not surprising that, while this spirit 
prevailed, every country abounded in deserts. 

So reputable was the pursuit, that parents were even anxious to 
compel their children into the dangerous and malevolent occupa- 
tion. It is asserted in an Icelandic Saga, that parents would not 
suffer the wealth they had gained by it to be inherited by their off- 
spring. It is mentioned to have been their practice to command 
their gold, silver, and other property to be buried with them, that 
their offspring might be driven by necessity to engage in the con- 
flicts, and to participate the glory of maritime piracy (7). Inherited 
properly was despised. That affluence only was esteemed which 

(1) Snorre has recorded Ihc sufferings of Sweden in his Ynglinga Saga; and Ihe 
famous inscription on llie lapis Tirstedensis, given by Wormius, Monum. 267., 
and commented on by Bartholin, 438., records the memory of Frolho, a vikingr 
terrible to the Swedes, 443. The ancient Sveno Aggonis mentions the exlehsiVc 
depredations of Hclghi, a rex marls, Hist. Dan. 1 Laugb. 44. And Ihts Nor- 
nagesti Historia in one instance exhibits a volume of sUch incidents. ** Hi regulos 
permultos subjugavcrani, pugnaiores forlissimos interfecerftnt, tirbesqiie incbndio 
deleverant ac in Hispania ei Gallia immensam stragem edideraht." Ap. Torfseus^ 
Series Keg. Dan. 384. 

(2) Snorre, Saga. Olafi Ilelga, c. 192. p. 315. 

(3) Snorre furnishes us with a foct Of this kind : " quo letnlioire pHmiim navem 
bcilicam adscendit Oiafus Haraldl fillns xii annus natus crat.*' His mother appointed 
llanius, who had been liis foster-father, and had been often in warlike eipeditions, 
the commander of the forces, atque Olafi curalorem. Saga, af Olali Hclga, c. 2. p. 3. 

(4) The northern v^riters attest the glory which Jlccompanicd piiracy. See 
Bartholin, 437. Verclius in Hervarar Saga, 4T. Wormius, Mod. Dan. 209. 
Bartholin quotes the Vatzdaila, which soys, Mos crat magnorum virOrum regiim 
vel comilum, ajqualium Roslroium, ut piralica; Incumberent, opes ac glcriam sibi 
acquirentcs, p. 438. 

(5) Stcphauius in Sax. p. 09. 

(0) Thus Eystcin, king of Upsal, pirated in Vaurnia, praedas ibi agit, vestes 
alia.<:(jue res pveiiosas nee non col.ouoium ustensiiia rapicns, pccoraque In lllore 
niactaris, quo facto domum reversi sunt. Snorre, Ynglinf;. Syga, c. 51. p. 58. 
So Atlils plundered in Saxlaud, and got many captives. Ibid. c. 32. p. 40. 

(7 Va!z(ia*la ap. Barlh. 43». 
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danger had endeared (1) . It was therefore weU said of the North- 
men by one of their contemporaries, that they sought their food by 
their sails, and inhabited the seas (2). 

Even the regular land-kings addicted themselves to piracy (3). 
It was the general amusement of their summer months : hence al- 
most every king commemorated by Snorrc is displayed as assault- 
ing other provinces, or as suffering invasions in his own (4). With 
strange infatuation, the population of the day welcomed the suc- 
cessful vikingr with the loudest acclamations -, although, from the 
prevalence of the practice, domestic misery became the general lot. 
The victors of one day were the victims in the next; and he who 
was consigning without pity the women and children of other fa- 
milies to the grave or to famine, must have often found on bis 
return but the ashes of his paternal habitation, and the corpses of 
those he loved. 

The name by which the pirates were at first distinguished was 
Vikingr, which perhaps originally meant kings of the bays (5). It 
was in bays that they ambushed, to dart upon the passing voyager. 
The recesses of the shores afforded them a station of safety as to the 
perils of the ocean, and of advantage as to their pursuit. Our 
bolder navigation, which selects in preference the middle of the 
ocean, was then unusual. The ancient merchants coasted wher* 
ever they could, and therefore naturally frequented bays in the 
progress of their voyage. In hopes of prey, the bays were also 
full of pirates, ever ready to dart upon their object (6). 

These fierce bands of robbers appear to have been kept in amity 
with each other by studied equality. It was a law, that the drink- 
ing-vessel should pass round the whole crew, as they sat, with 
undistinguished regularity (7). Their method of fighting was the 
offspring of their fearless courage ; they lashed their ships together, 
and from the prows rushed to mutual battle (8) . 

The ferocity and useless cruelty of this race of beings almost 

(1) Vatzdsela ap. Barlh. 438. 

(2) Nigellus, who lived about 825, has left a poem on the baptism of Harild, in 
which he says, 

" Ipse quidem populus late pernotos habetnr, 
Lintre dapes qusrit, inoolitatque mare. " 1 Lang. 400. 

(3) Verel. in Got. et Rol. p. 75. 

(4) Yngl. c. 26. p. 3], 32. 40. ' Hence Snorre maris the autumn as the season of 
their return. 

(5) Wormius says, yiig means a bay. Mon. Dan. 260.; and Bartholin fiiYOurs 
the derivation, 440. 

(6) Wormius, 269. And see the dissertation annexed to the Gnnnlangl Saga, 
303. 

(7) Snorre, Yngl. Saga, c. 41. p. 50. This custom is siated to have prevailed 
among the predatory Britons; '' circa modium cerevisise ordinatim in modum eir- 
culi, illud circumdando discubuerunt." Vita Gadoci, MSS. Gotton Library, Yesp. 
A. 14. 

(8) Snorre, Haralld's Saga, c. 11. p. 85. 
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transcend belief. The piracy of the vikingr, who were also called 
hernadi (1), was an exhibition of every species of barbarity. Be- 
sides the savage food of raw flesh and blood (2), which, however, 
the Greenlanders of our times are stated to have used, as also the 
Abyssinians (3), to tear the infant from the mother's breast, and to 
toss it on their lances from one to another (4), is stated in several 
books to have been the custom of many of these pirates, from 
which, though at a late period, their .civilizing chiefs at last alien- 
ated them. It was a consistency of character in such men to 
despise tears and mourning so much, that they would never weep 
for their deceased relations (5). 

One branch of the vikinar is said to have cultivated 
paroxysms of brutal insanity, and they who expe- 
rienced them were revered. These were the berserkir (6), whom 
many authors describe. These men, when a conflict impended, or 
a great undertaking was to be commenced, abandoned all ratio- 
nality upon system ; they studied to resemble wolves or maddening 
dogs ; they bit their shields ; they howled like tremendous beasts (7) -. 
they threw off covering ; they excited themselves to a strength 
w hich has been compared to that of bears, and then rushed to 
every crime and horror which the most frantic enthusiasm could 

(1) These words were at first promiscaonsly used. The Brandkrossa thetti, and 
the Svartdalensium historia, cited by the editors of the Gunnlaugi Saga, p. 305., 
evince that they had some difference of meaning, but I do not thinli we un- 
derstand the distinction. They who are curious may read the dissertation above 
quoted, p. 305. 

(2) See the Saga Gothrici et Rolfi, and also the Helgaquida of Ssmund, In 
Barlhol. 456. One of the laws of Hialmar mentioned in the Orvar Odd2 Sagu, 
was, ne crudam carnem comederent. Ibid. 

(3) That the Greenlanders eat raw flesh, and drink the rein-deer's hot blood, 
sec 2 Crantz, 28. And as to Abyssinia, seeBruce's life, p. cvii. 2d edition. 

(4) This is stated by the English annalists, as Osborn, in his life of Elphegus, 
2 Langb. p. 444. Matt. West. p. 388., and Henry of Huntingdon, lib. y. p. 347. 
After citing these, Bartholin records from the Landnam& the name of the man 
who abolished the horrid custom. The Landnamft says, *' Olverus Barnakall, Cele- 
bris incola Norvegise^ validus fuit pirata ; ille infantes ab unius basts mucrone in 
aliam projici passus non est, quod piratis tunc familiare erat; ideoque Barnakall 
(infantum presidium vel multos habens infantes) cognominatus est. Bartholin, 
p. 457. 

(5) Adam Brem. states this fact of the Danes, p. 64. 

(6) The berserkir were at first honoured. The Hervarar Saga applies the name 
to the sons of Arngrim, as a matter of reputation. Omnes magni berserkir fuere, 
p. 15. Snorre, in mentioning one who fought with Haralld Harfragre, calls him 
a berserkir mikill, a mighty berserkir. Haralld's Saga, c. 19. p. 94. The scalld 
llornklofi says, fremuere berserki, helium eis erat circa prsecordia, p. 95. In 
another place, Snorre says, Haralld filled his ship with his attendants and 
berserkir ; he says, the station of the berserkir was near the prow, ibid. p. 82. ; 
he mentions them ^Iso, 69. It was in allusion to their ferocity, that the Harbarz 
liolh of Sxniund applies the name tflrserkir to signify giants. Edda Saemun- 
ddi , p. 107. 

(7) Hcrvar. Saga, p. 35. Saxo describes the berserkir fury minutely twice in 
his seventh book, p. 123, 124. Torfaeus also, in Hrolfli kraka^ p. 49., mentions them- 
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perpetrate (1). This fury was an artiflce of batUe, like the Indian 
warwhoop. Its object was to intimidate the enemy. It is at- 
tested that the unnatural excitation was, as might be expected, 
always followed by a complete debility (2). It was originally 
practised by Odin (3). They who used it, often joined in com- 
panies (4). The furor Berserkicus, as mind and morals im- 
proved, was at length felt to be horrible. It changed from a dis- 
tinction to a reproach (5), and was prohibited by penal laws (6). 
The name at last became execrable. 

When we consider the calamities, which the course of nature 
every where mixes with the happiness of man, we should, from 
theory, expect a general union of sentiment and wisdom to miti- 
gate the evils which none can avoid. Experience however shows 
our species to have been engaged at all times in exasperating every 
natural affliction, by the addition of those which human ^ency 
can create. Mankind appear from history to have been always 
attacking each other, without the provocation of personal injury. 
If civilization, science, and Christianity have not dlayed the spirit 
of political ambition, nor subdued the love of warlike glory, we 
cannot be surprised that the untaught Northmen delighted in the 
depredations to which they were educated, from which they de- 
rived honour and fame, and by which they subsisted. Pity and 
benevolence arc the children of our disciplined reason and aug- 
mented felicity. They are hltle known to our species in those 
ages, when general misery licenses and produces the most tyran- 
nical selGshness. Hence the berserkir, the vikingr, or the sea- 
king, felt no remorse at the sight of human wretchedness. Fa- 
miliar with misery from their infancy, taught to value peaceful 
society but as a rich harvest easier to be pillaged, knowing no glory 
but from the destruction of their fellow-creatures, all their habits, 
all their feelings, aU their reasonings were ferocious ; they sailed 
from country to country, to desolate its agriculture, and not 
merely to plunder, but to murder or enslave its inhabitants. Thus 
they landed in Gothia. The natives endeavoured to escape. The 
invaders pursued with the flame and sword (7). So in Sweden, 

(1) Annotalio de Berserkir added to Kristni Saga, p. 142. See the Eyrbyggia 
Saga, ibid. p. 143. So the Egiiis Saga ap. Bartholin, p. 346. 

(2) Ilervarar Saga, p. 27. So tlic Egills Saga ap. Bartholin, p. 346. 

(3) Snorrc, Ynglioga, c. vi. p. 11. In the Havamal of Sajmuod, Odin boasts of 
it as a magical trick. Sec the ode in Barthol. 347. 

(4) So they appear in the Hervarar Saga. 

(5) Thus the Yatzdaela. Thorns furore Berscrkico nonnunquam CM»rripiebatar, 
quod in tali viro probrum duccbatur, neque cnim iriud ipsi gioriosum erat. Btr- 
tbol. 345. This man is made to say of himself, that it disgraced him» «nd he askf 
advice how to overcome it. Ibid. 3^6. 

(6) The code of Icelandic law says, " furore berscrkico si quis grassetur, rele- 
galione puniatur. " Ann. Kristni Saga, p. 142. So the Grcttis Saga mentions of 
Eric, the earl of Norway, omnes Berserkos Norvegia eiulaie jussit. Ibid. 142. 

(7) Snorre, Ynglinga Saga, c. xil. p. 24. 
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part of the inhabitants they massacre, and part they make captive; 
but the fields were ravaged far and wide with fire (1). The same 
miseries proclaimed their triumphs in Wendila. The flame and 
sword were unsparing assailants, and villages were converted into 
uninhabited deserts (2). Thus at Paris they impaled 111 of their 
captives, crucified many others on houses and trees, and slew 
numbers in the villages and fields (3) . In war they seemed to have 
reckoned cruelly a circumstance of triumph j for the sea-king and 
the vikingr even hung the chiefs of their own order on their de- 
feat (4). And yet from the descendants of these men some of the 
noblest people in Europe have originated. 



CHAPTER III. 

Comparison between the Histories of Saxo-Grammaticus and Si^orre.— The first Aggres- 
sion of the Northmen on the Anglo-Saxons. -^ And the Rise, Actions, and Death of 
Ragnar Lodbrog. 

Such was the dismal state of society in the North. For a loi^g 
time the miseries of this system were limited to the Baltic. After 
the colonization of England had freed the Germanic and British 
ocean from Saxon piracy, Europe was blessed with almost three 
centuries of tranquillity. One Danish rover is stated to have 
wandered to the Maese (5) in the beginning of the sixth century ; 
but the enterprise was unfortunate. Other Danes are mentioned 
as acting with the Saxons against the Francs. But after this 
century (6) we hear no more of Danes for above two hundred years. 

But some of the historians of the North pretend that the Danes 
visited England and Europe in a much earlier period. Are these 
entitled to our behef? 

Saxo-Grammaticus, who died 1204 (7), has left us' a history 
which has delighted both taste and learning (8), by its elegance 

(1) Snorre, c. xxxi. p. 39. (2) Ibid. 

(3) Du Chesoe, Hist. Francorum Script, vol. ii. p. C55. The anoals which he 
edited abound with such incidents. 

(4) There are many instances of this in Snorre, p. 31. 33. 44., etc.; also in the 
Herverar Saga, and others. 

(5) Gregory of Tours, who h'ved in 573, the oldest author extant who mentions 
the Danes, narrates this expedition, lib. iii. c. 3. p. 53. Corpus Franc. Hist. ed. 
Hanov. 1613. 

(0) Vcuantius Fortanalus, who lived 565, mentions them, as defeated by the 
kings of the Francs, lib. viit. c. 1. p. 822., and his lines to the- JPtfiX; Lupus (lib. vi.) 
imply that the Danes and Saxons had Invaded the country n,^air^urdesux. This 
was probably some ebullition of the Anglo-Saxon expedilion^.ii^^wt Britain. 

(7) Stephan. Prolog, p. 22. >V.Mi ., 

(8) Erasmus has h(^oured Saxo with a panegyric which^'^ilti^i^orj^ must 
covet ; ^' qui suae gentis historiam splendide magnificeque c4|^^i« .'ii|[^^ vivt- 
dum et ardens ingenium, orationem nusquam remissam aui^luttita^ 
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and vigour; and ^hich, considering his age and country, is sur- 
prising for its power of composition. He conducts the Danes into 
Britain long before the Christian era. According to his narration, 
Frotho the first, his ninth king of Denmark (1), Amleth, whose 
memory our Shakspeare has preserved (2), Fridlevus, the twenty- 
third king of Saxo (3), and Frotho, the next sovereign (4), fought, 
and with one exception obtained splendid victories in Britain, pre- 
vious to the appearance of the Christian legislator. Twelve reigns 
afterwards, he states that Harald Hyldetand invaded England, and 
conquered the king of Northumbria (5). 

Some documents for his history Saxo may have derived from 
poems of the ancient scallds, from inscriptions on stones and rocks, 
from an inspection (yet how imperfect!) of the Icelandic authors, 
and from the narrations of his friend (6). We may even grant to 
him, that such men as he enumerates, such actions as he so .elo- 
quently describes, and such poems as he so diffusely translates (7), 
once appeared ; but the chronology and succession into which he 
arranges them are unquestionably false. The boasted fountains of 
the history of the ancient Scandinavians (8), their memorial stones, 
and funeral runa; (9), the inscribed rings of their shields, the 
woven figures of their tapestry, their storied walls, their lettered 
seats and beds, their narrative wood, their recollected poetry, and 
their inherited traditions, may have given to history the names of 

miram vcrborum copiam, sententias crebras, et figurarum admirabilem varietatem, 
ut satis admirari nequeam, undc ilia aetate, homini Dano, tanta vis eloqoeDdi fop- 
petiverit." Dial. Ciceron. ap. Stcpban. p. 33. And yet a more correct taste 
would suggest that bis work is rather an oration than a history. Thongh some 
parts are happy, it is in general either tumid and exaggerated, or the specific iMt 
is darlcened or lost in declamatory generalities. It wants that exact taste for truth, 
as well as for patient comparison of antiquarian documents, which the hl8t(»7 of 
such a period peculiarly required. 

(1) Hist. Dan. lib.ii. p. 25. 

(2) Hist, Dan. lib. iii. p. 56, 57. The speech of Amleth to the people, after 
destroying Fengo, is an exertion of eloquence very creditable to the geniuf of Saio, 
p. 54, 55. 

(3) Hist. Dan. 67. 

(i) Hist. Dan. 95. Saxo places the birth of Christ immediately after. Ibid. 
(5) Hist. Dan. 137. 

(6; Saxo mentions these authorities in his preface, p. 2. ; and the cmrioiis wOl be 
pleased to read Slepbanius^s notes upon it. 

(7) We have a striking proof how much Saxo has amplified the barren flongs of 
the scallds, and thererore how little to be relied on for precision, in his poetical and 
elegant dialogue between Hiallo and his friend Biarco, whom he roused to the 
defence of his endangered Wng, Forgetful of the emergency, Saxo protongs it to 
six folio pages. Stephanius has cited part of the concise and energetic original, 
p. 82., which discovers the historian's exuberance. 

(8) Torfaeus mentions these in the prolegomena fo his History of Norway, and in 
his Series Regum Dan. 50-53. They are also remarked by Bartholin, lib. i. c. ». 

(0) Wormiushas given us the inscriptions found in Denmark in his Monumenta 
Danica ; and Peringskiold copies many out of Sweden in his Monumenta Ulleraka- 
rcnsia, 321—349., and in his Monumenlum Sveo-Golh. 177—300. See also Vere- 
lius's Manuduclio, and others. 
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many warriors, and have transmitted to posterity the fame of many 
battles ; but no dates accompanied the memorials ; even the geo- 
graphy of the incidents was very rarely noted. Hence, however 
numerous may have been the prcservpd memoranda, their arrange- 
ment and appropriation were left to the mercy of literary fancy 
or of national conceit. 

Saxo unfortunately emulated the fame of Livy, instead of be- 
coming the Pausanias of Scandinavia ; and instead of patiently com- 
pihng and recording his materials in the humble style or form ia 
which he found them, which would have been an invaluable present 
to us, has shaped them into a most confused, unwarranted, and fa- 
bulous chronology. The whole of his first eight books, all his his- 
tory anteceding Kagnar Lodbrog, can as little claim the attention 
of the historian, as the British history of Jeffry, or the Swedish 
history of Johannes Magnus. It is indeed superfluous, if we re- 
collect tlie Roman history, to argue against a work which pretends 
to give to Denmark a throned existence, a regular government, 
and a tissue of orderly and splendid history for twenty-four royal 
accessions before the birth of Christ . Saxo, on whose history many 
others were formerly built, refers to the Icelandic writers (1) ; but 
this only increases our depreciation of his narratives, for they are 
at irreconcileable variance with all his history before the ninth 
century (2). 

The Icelandic writers, Torfaeus, their able champion, divides 
into four kinds : the allegorical, the fabulous, the mixed, and the 
authentic (3). 

Of the authentic, the only one extant who attempts a history 
much earlier (4) than the times of Harald Harfragre,' is Snorre, the 
son of Sturla, who has given us as faithful a compilation of northern 
history as his means and age permitted. Beginning with Odin, 
the common ancestor of the Scandinavian, Danish, and Saxon na- 
tions, as Hercules was of the Grecian royal dynasties, he first gives 
the history of the Ynglingi kings at Upsal, and the life of Halfdau 

Ct) Though lie applauds Ihcm in his prerace, and even says, '^quorum thesauros 
hi>toricarum rcrum pignoribus refertos curiosius consulens, baud parvam prssentis 
operis partem ex eorum relationis imitatione contexui ; nee arbitros habere con- 
tempsi, quos tanta vetustalis peritla eallere cognovi ; " nol^nilhslanding this, it may 
be Tuirly doubted if he knew much of them. 

(2) Torfaeus says jusUy of Saxo, that he has placed some kings before Christ, 
\^ lio nourished long after him ; that he has made other kings of Denmark, who 
belonged to other regions, and has raised soma to the supreme throne of Denmark, 
>Yho were but tributary regnli. Series Regum Dan. p. 210. 

(3) Sec his discriminated catalogue of the Icelandic writings in his Series Regum 
Dan. p. 3-12. 

(i) Tliere are Icelandic writers extant more ancient than Snorre, as Ara Frode, 
born 1008 ; his contemporary, Semund, the author of the ancient Edda; Eiric, who 
about 1161 wrote on the sous of Harald Gillius ; Charles, an abbot, in 1160, whose 
history of King Swerrer remains ; and Oddus, author of the Saga of Ola?e Trygg* 
vason ; but these are on later subjects. Torfsos, Prolegomena Hist, riorv. 
1. 18 
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Svarte, the father of Harald. He then continues the history of 
Norway to his own time. 

Snorre incidentally mentions the Danish kings of Lethra {i ), and 
he clashes irrcconcileably willi Saxo, always in the chronology 
and successions, and sometimes in the incidents (2). As far aft the 
internal characters of authenticity can decide the competition be- 
tween him and Saxo, he has every superiority, and no rational 
antiquary will now dispute it. His narratives, though sprinkled 
With a few fables (3), are very short, consistent, and unadorned; 
they display the genuine costume of the time : the quotations fnHn 
the scallds are given literally, no chronology is marked, and his 
arrangement docs not carry up his actors to any extravagant anti- 
quity (i). It is in his work, if in any of the northern ancient do- 
cuments, we shall find some true information of the earliest attacks 
of the Northmen on Britain. 

The Qrst king whom Snorre mentions to have had dominion in 
England, is Ivar Vidfadme, a king of Scania, who conquered Upsal. 
His words are, "Ivar Yidfadme subjected to him all Sweden, all 
Denmark, great part of Saxony, all Austurrikia, and the Gfth part 
of England (5). " But no English chronicler notices such a person 
or such an event. Our ancient annalists expressly mark the 
year 787 as the date of the first aggressions of the Northmen on 
England (6), which is subsequent to the reign of Ivar. If, there- 

(1) Pp. 2*. 3i. 37. 39. 4t. 43. 5i. 69, 70. 77. 

(2) To give only one instance ; Saxo places Helghi and his son Rolf Krake eleroii 
reigns before Christ. Snorre says, Rolf fell in the reign of Eystein, p. 43., the 
third king before Ingialld, A>ho lived in the seventh century of the GhrisUaii en. 

(3) As in pp. 9, 10. 24. and 34. 

(4) He gives thirty-two reigns between Odin and Harald Harfragre. Almoit 
all the kings perished violently ; therefore the average of their reigns cannot exceed 
twenty years. This computation would place Odin about 220 years after Christ, 
nothing can show more strongly what little support the songs of the scallds can 
give to the remote periods of northern antiquity, than the fact that the scalld 
Thiodolfr, on whom Snorre bases his history before Harald Harfragre, and whom 
he therefore quotes tweniy-sii times, lived in the days of Harald, or about the 
year 900. We find him, p. 115., singing in the last days of Harald, who died 035. 
Excepting Brage Gamie, who is once quoted on Odin, p. 0., and Eywindr, who 
lived after Thiodolfr, and who is adduced twice, p. 13. 31., no other scalld is re- 
ferred to. The poems of the scallds may be good authority for incidents near 
their own times, but can be only deemed mere popular traditions as to the earlier 
history of a barbarous people. Snorre's other authorities are genealogies and in- 
diyidual narratives. See his preface. But the Icelandic genealogies are often con- 
tradictory. Their most veracious writers are rather the fliithful recorders of tradi- 
tions, usually true in substance, bnt as usually inaccurate, than the selecting or 
critical compilers of authentic history. 

(5) Snorre Yngl. Saga, c. xlv. p. 54. This part of England the Herverar Saga 
marks to be IXorthumbria ; and gives the same dominion to his grandson HaraM 
Hyldetand, c. xix. p. 223. 

(6) Sax. Chron. 04.; Flor. Wig. 280.; Ethelw. 839.; AUImsb. 16.; Hunt. Sa.; 
MaU. West. 282., and several others. The annals of Ulster do not mention their 
attacks on Ireland earlier ; but f^om this period inceiwtly. 
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fore, he conquered or plundered any where in Britain, it must 
have been in Scotland, of whose early history we have no correct 
information (1), and whoso coasts were most likely to be the first 
attacked. 

But from tlie stale and habits of the natives of Scandinavia and 
the Baltic, which have been described, we might have expected 
the result to have been, that this mutual destruction and desola- 
tion would in time have consumed themselves and unpeopled the 
north. Europe had then no reason to apprehend any mischief 
from such men, because Charlemagne had just raised a formidable 
Prankish qmpire ; Egbert had consolidated the Anglo-Saxon power, 
and it was the interest of the new monarchies that were absorbing 
their own little sovereignties to extinguish such a restless race. 
But such are the unexpected directions which the course of human 
agency frequently takes, that at this very period those dreadful 
hurricanes of war and desolation began to arise in the north, 
which afflicted all the maritime regions of Europe with a succes- 
sion of calamities for above a century. As it exhibits a curious 
picture of human nature in its more savage energies, and is im- 
mediately connected with the romantic, and yet authentic, history 
of one man, whose transactions have not before been introduced 
into our annals, Ragnar Lodbrog, it is important to take an en- 
larged but calm review of the causes that produced this direction, 
and gave such an effect to his peculiar position and singular pro- 
pensities. 

In every country whose inhabitants have passed from their no- 
madic or wandering condition into a settled state, the cultivated 
lands become gradually the property of a portion only of the com- 
munity. Their first occupiers or partitioners transmit them to 
their descendants ; while the rest of society, as it multiplies, must, 
until commerce and the arts open new sources of employment and 
acquisitions, cither serve the proprietary body as vassals and re- 
tainers, more or less dignified by office, title, or birth ; or as la- 
bourers more or less servile ; or they must float loosely in life 
without an adequate provision for their desires or necessities. This 
unprovided class soon arises as population increases, and augments 
with its increase. When the sub-divisions of trade and manufac- 
tures occur, large portions of the unprovided are absorbed by 
them ; but still many remain, in every age and country, from the 
rudest to the most civilized, who form a body of men disposed to 

(1) The norlhern literati place Ivar at the end of the sixth century. If this were 
just chronology, he might have been one of the adventurers that came among the 
Angles into Norlhumbria or Mercia. 

As the Angles and Jutes came from the Danish provinces of Sleswick and Jutland, 
Uiiir ancient memorials might have, not unfairly, pretended to conquests in Britain. 
But from a critical comparison of some of the most authentic of the ancient Icelan- 
dic authorities, I am satisBcd that Ivar Yidfadme has been placed above a century 
too early. 
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be restless, migratory, enterprising, and ready for every new ad- 
venture, or impression, T\hich the flowing aecidents of lime, or 
the rise of bold and active original characters, can present to them. 
This class pursues the progress of society in all its stages, feeds 
or occasions all its wars, seditions, colonies, and migratioiis, 
and has repeatedly shaken the happiness of the more ciyilized 
nations. 

It seems not to be the want of actual food on the earth which 
creates this unprovided body ; for there is not sufficient evidence 
that nature has, in any period, produced less food than the existing 
population needed. The more population tends to press upon the 
quantity of subsistence in any country, the more it also tends to 
increase it. As the pressure begins, the activity and ingenuity of 
mankind are roused to provide for it. The powers of nature Iwive 
hitherto answered to their call, and rewarded their exertions with 
the requisite supply. Hence increased production has always ac- 
companied increased population, and still attends it : nor have wc 
yet approached, nor probably shall we ever reach the period when 
the fertility of the earth and the ingenuity of man shall faO to be 
equal to the subsistence that is needed. New means have always 
hitherto unfolded to me^t new exigencies. In the case of the 
Northmen, it is remarkable, that although every act of plunder 
was also an act of ravage, and more of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life were destroyed by their depredations than were 
either carried offer consumed ; yet the numbers of both the plun- 
derers and plundered increased till they formed well-peopled and 
prosperous communities. 

This unprovided class arises from the impossibility of having any 
system of property without it. These systems have incrcasc^d po- 
pulation, civilization, general prosperity, and individual comfort : 
but they are always multiplying the number of those, who either 
form no part of the proprietary body, or whose individual portions 
are inferior to the demands of their habits, their passions, or their 
necessities. To equalise all property, would not destroy the evil, 
unless wisdom and virtue could be made equally common. So- 
ciety at this moment presents us, in every part of Europe, with a 
large unprovided population. A similar class existed, though 
under different habits, in the ninth century, all round the Baltic 
and North Sea ; and it was from this body of men that the sea-kings 
and vikingr principally emerged. 

This unprovided population consisted and consists, not of the 
poor only, but also of many from the w ealthier classes of every 
state. In every age, some portions of the families of all the rich 
and great have been as unable to continue the state and enjoyment 
of their relations, and of their own earlier days, as the meaner 
conditions of life to attain them. The one become the leaders of 
the other, and both alike desire adventures and employments, by 
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which they can attain tho property, the luxuries, or the distinc- 
tions which they covet. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries, the Anglo-Saxons of this class 
poured themselves on Britain, and the numerous petty sovereignties 
in Norway, Sweden, and the Danish isles, seem to have arisen 
from the same source. Adventurers, seeking their fortune, ap- 
pear to have landed from time to time on various parts of the unin- 
habited regions and islands of Scandinavia, with little hands of in- 
ferior companies; and as their posterity multiplied, levelled the 
forests, drained the marshes, and cultivated the earth : then humble 
kingdoms, jarlls, and nobility appeared. But the same result, in 
time, pursued them here which had driven them hither. All the 
lands they could subject to human culture became appropriated; 
claims of individual property became fastened on the parts which 
were left untitled.; and unprovided population increased in eadi, 
who had to look elsewhere for the rank and comforts which the 
rest inherited. 

At the close of the eighth and beginning of the ninth century, 
the unprovided population of the north was in full activity among 
their little kingdoms and jarlldoms in every part of the Baltic. 
The acquisition of property by violence was their object, the sea 
their road to it, the sword their instrument, and all the settled 
habitations which tliey could reach, master, or siu*prise, were the 
theatres of their enterprise. The invention of the term sea-king 
satisGed the ambition of their highest-born chieftains; and the 
spoil obtained by their depredations, and the energies necessary 
to be exerted to make the expeditions successful, gratified their 
associates. 

But the vicinity of their domestic homes for a long time circum- 
scribed the sphere of their exertions. Tliere is not sufficient evi- 
dence that they had advanced beyond the Baltic, till that individual 
to whom we have already alluded, Raguar Lodbrog, had been ex- 
pelled by Harald from his insular kingdom ; and becoming himself 
a sea-king, led his fleet of depredators successively to Friesland, 
Flanders, the British islands, and to France. 

We do not know enough of the incidents of his youth to de- 
lineate the gradual formation of Ragnar's peculiar character : but 
we can trace some of the circumstances that favoured the new 
habit which he either began or the most powerfully promoted. 
His father, Sigurd, was a Norwegian, who had married the Danish 
princess, daughter of the king of the chief Danish island (1). His 
spirit of adventure had therefore an encouraging example in his 
father's elevation. But that father had been opposed by the king 
of Jutland in a battle in which nearly eleven thousand men and 
both the chieftains perished (2). On tUs fatal result the contending 

(1) So Snorre states. (9) Ad Brem, Alb, Sli^d. aod AirpQnlus* 
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partisans compromisod Ihoir quarrel by raising the sons of their 
scjvoral l(\id(Ts to Ihcnr falhors' thrones. Ragnar was made king 
of the isles, and liarald of the Danish territory in Jutland. But 
this arrangement was too pacific to last long in such a turbulent 
age J and the fri(^nds of Harald were found to be numerous enough 
to enable him to expel Ragnar from his sea-girt kingdom. This 
warrior, in all the pride and activity of his youth, was driven with 
all his followers to seek that provision and distinction on the ocean, 
and l)y their swords, which they were not allowed to retain on 
their domestic territory. 

If Ragnar had been a common-minded man he would have been 
but a common plunderer, and have soon fallen in the usual violent 
deatlis of battle or punishment which most pirates at last undergo. 
But Denmark was, from its contiguity to the Prankish kingdom and 
to tlie improving continental Saxons, the most civilized country of 
the barbaric north. Us monarchy was also beginning to arise. 
Its small kingdoms having been subdUcd or absorbed into two, and 
these, from their increasing power and dignity, being more culti- 
vated than formerly, Ragnar Lodbrog, before he became a sea- 
king, had obtained the greatest advantages of educjition which the 
Baltic at that time aiYorded. Son of an enterprising Norwegian 
and of a Danish princess, he thus united in himself all the im- 
provements A> hich jNorway and Denmark could then confer. His 
great natural talents thus assisted, he entered upon his new pro- 
fession with a distinction which led to great exploits. The actual 
enjoyment of a previous kingdom fixed large objects of ambition 
in his mind ; gave him at his outset an impressive and dignified cha- 
racter, and connected him with more numerous and powerful 
friends and followers than any ordinary vikingr could influence or 
command. The insular nature of the territory over which he had 
reigned favoiu'ed his enterprises, and he soon became formidable 
enough to compel his land-ri\al to implore the succours of the 
Frankish empire. 

But this event became only another impulse to the new direction 
w hich Ragnar was insensibly giving to all the population about 
him. That the Franks should presume to interfere in behalf of his 
enemy, was an afTront that fixed in his heart an indignant resolu- 
tion to avenge himself on them. This vindictive feeling led him 
out of the Baltic to France itself; and though he could not de- 
throne his competitor at home, he had followers enough to pene- 
trate to the walls of Paris, and to afilict France, in its then quar- 
relling state, with the most calamitous depredations. The per- 
sonal fame which he gained by these distant expeditions was an 
impressive appeal to the vanity and emulation of all the northern 
youth ; and his booty tempted the most selfish to join his fleets or 
to imitate his adventures. 

About the same period a king of Norway, Harald Harfragre, un- 
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intenlionally contributed to give the unprovided population and 
ambitious youth of that country the same external direction and a 
new impulse to pursue it. He also began the system of subduing in 
Norway all its petty sovereignties, and of extirpating piracy virithin 
his dominions. Nothing then remained in Norway for those who 
had not lands or property, but to seek them elsewhere. Bands of 
adventurers now arose from hence, who w ere resolved to obtain 
subsistence, plunder, fame, or settlement in other countries by (heir 
swords. And one of these, under the command of Hrolfr or RoUo, 
after harassing France with desolation, extorted from its sovereign 
the province of Normandy. 

From the operation of these circumstances as they successively 
occurred, distant expeditions, for temporary plunder, vindictive re- 
taliations, or military colonization, became, from the end of the 
eighth century, the regular habits of the active population of the 
north. We have mentioned that in 787 the flerce visitors first 
appeared in England. By the year 800, they had begun to molest 
the Franks (1) ; and before the death of Charlemagne, which oc- 
curred in 814, they had even reached the Mediterranean. 

He was at dinner in the city of Narbonne whea their ships came 
in sight. By the construction of the vessels and the agility of their 
mariners, he knew they were not merchants. He rose from the 
table, and went to the eastern window of -the mansion to contem- 
plate them. His tears fell as he gazed : " I fear not," he ex- 
claimed, '' that they can injure me; but I weep that they should 
dare, in my life-time, to approach my coasts. I foresee the misery 
they will bring on my descendants (2)." 

To protect his empire from their assaults, he caused ships to be 
built against them on the rivers wiiich, from Gaul and Germany, 
disembogue their waters into the Northern Ocean (3). In every 
harbour, and at the mouth of every stream w^hich it was possible 
for them to ascend, he established stations and garrisons to pre- 
serve the endangered country. Kept off by his active genius, they 
seldom molested the peace of his dominions. 

His son Louis attempted the policy of converting the north; he 
invited all such vikingr as approached his coast to accept of the 
sacred baptism. As he was careful that the initiated should leave 
his court laden with presents, it is not surprising that they came in 
haste to be baptised. A surly exclamation of a converted chief- 
tain revealed flie sincerity of the new Christians and the utility of 

(1) So the ancient Saion Latin versifier states. Hist. Franc. Du Chesne, ii. 
p. 1G4. 

(2) The monl; of St. Gall has transmitted to us this incident in bis inrork, de 
Rcb. Car. Magn. ii. p. 130. 

(a) Eginbard, p. 8. Meyer, in his Annals of Flanders, mentions that the em- 
peror stayed some time at Ghent, on account of the ships Tivhich he had ordered to 
be built there against the Northmen. 
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Ihe projoct. At one paschal solemnity, the pretemted penitents 
wcTC so numerous, that >vhite dresses could not be procured for all 
the pagans ; some lin(5n of the dergy was cut up and sewed to- 
gether, and a garment thus made was given to a northern leader. 
The son of Odin frowned with disdain. ''This is the twerUieth time 
that I have come to be washed, and I have hitherto always received 
the best white dn^sscs ; this vile apparel is fit only for a herdsman ; 
if I can have no better garment, I disclaim your Christianity (1)- " 
The civil wars of the children of Louis favoured the subsequent 
aggressions of the vikingr (2). The Prankish princes sent an em- 
bassy, in 847, to the king of the Northmen, to desire peace, and to 
announce their union (3) . But such an embassy was as useless as it 
would have been to have petitioned any single wind not to blow. 
Every habitable district was a nursery of pirates; and to obtain 
tlie forbearance of one leader, was to ensure a rich harvest for the 
rest. This effect seems to have been experienced ; for in this same 
year we read of their attacks on Brittany, Aquitain, and Bourdeaux, 
as well as on Dorestadtand the Batavian island. In Aquitain they 
ravaged successfully ; " because, " says Ademar, " the chiefs were 
destroying each other in their warfare, and because the people had 
no fleet to protect their coasts. " The list of districts which they 
afflicted is very copious (4). They also attacked Spain near Gadu, 
fought three battles with the Moors, and, when Abderrahman 
provided a fleet to oppose them, they left the country, full of 
plunder (5). 

Of all the sea-kings and vikingr who roamed the ocean in the 
ninth century, the man whose life and death had the most disastrous 
effects on England was Ragnar Lodbrog, whose quida, or death- 
song, has been long venerated for its antiquity, and celebrated for 
its genius (6). The learned of the North have usually quoted it as 
his own composition (7), although one would ascribe it to his wife, 

(1) Sax. Gall. p. 13i. 

(2) Sec Ghron. Fonlanell. and the Ann. Bertinin. and Frag. Hist. Brit, in Bou- 
quet's Recueil, v. 7. 

(3) Miroi ap. Deplom. vol. i. p. 23. 

(i) See 1 Langb. 534. (5) Alariana. 

(0) The most complete edition for the nse of the English reader of the Lod** 
brrKir Quida is that edited by Johnstone in 1782. But as his English translation 
is rot a literal one, a more exact version is attempted of the passages quoted in the 
text. Mr. G. C. Rafn has, in 1826, published an elegant edition of it at Copenha- 
{?on, \ii(h a Danish and a French translation. Avith many notes and remarks: but 
has secluded them from general use out of Denmark, by expressing them in its 
vernacular language. He calls it '* Krakas Mai :*' or, the Song of Kraka. Some 
MSS. so entitle it. He suggests that altliough Ragiiar and his companions may 
have sung the twenty-three first stanzas, Kraka, his queen and wido>v, may have 
added the six last. Skule Thoriacius wishes to take the composition of it from both 
Ragnar and Kraka ; and to give it to Bragi the son of Boddi. Antiq. Boreal, p. 70. 

(7) As Wormius, Bartholin, Stephanius, and others. It was pot uncommon in 
tl)e north for their kings to celebrate their owq actions. 
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who was also a famous scalld or poetess (1). It is one of the most 
ancient pieces of Northern literature; expresses exactly the 
manners of tliose times ; and, compared with the other histories 
and traditions that have been preserved concerning him, will be 
found to contain the most simple, probable, and consistent in- 
(^idents. As his death, the approach of which it ends with intimat- 
ing, was the cause of that disastrous invasion which shook Alfred 
from his throne, it merits the consideration of the English reader, 
in those parts which concern the British Islands. 

Ragnar is not mentioned by name in the Saxon annalists ; because, 
while they commemorate the invasions of the Northmen during his 
life, they seldom notice the commander. But the Prankish chro- 
nicles expressly mention him in that aggression in 845, in which 
he even penetrated as far up the Seine as Paris. He began by ra- 
vaging the isles of the sea ; thence proceeded to Rouen, and finding 
no effective resistance, he left his ships, and his warriors spread 
over the country. Invited onward by the generc'd consternation, 
they advanced to Paris on Easter-Eve. The next day they entered 
the city, and found it deserted by its inhabitants. They destroyed 
tlie monastery of St. Germain's, when a present from the king of 
seveirtiiousand pounds induced them to desist from their ravages (2) . 
The attacks of his son Biorn, in 843, are also recorded (3), Ilis 
name of Lolhbroc occurs in our chroniclers at his death ; but they 
were ignorant of his true history, which is stated in none of our 
old documents, except in the ancient Anglo-Norman poem of Denis 
Pyramis (4). His death, as justly stated in the Icelandic remains, 
happened in Northumbria. In opposition to his wife Aslauga's 

Cl) So Torfajus intimates. 

(2) Cliron. Fontanel.; 7 Bouq. p. 41.; Chron. Vezel. p. 271.; Mirac. Racher. 
p. 3G1.; and Aimonius, p. 350. Pet. Olaus, 1 Langb. 109. Sec also Ann. Ber- 
tiu. and Aram. Mirac. S. Germ. 

(3) Frag. Hist. Brit. 7 Bouq. p. 46. The chronicles which mention Biorn's 
expeditions are very numerous. See Pontop. Gcsl. Dan. 

(4) It is so extraordinary to Gndthisin an Anglo-Norman rhimer'8 work, that I 
quote the passage in the original, as it has never been observed or printed berore. 
He is here called Lothbroc and his three sons, Yngar, Hulbe, and Berln, for In- 
guar, Ubba, and Beorn. 

Cil Lothebroc e scs treis fiz 
Fnrcnt de lul« geiil haiz ; 
Kar ulhlapcs furenl en mor; 
lliu|ues ne fuierent de rober. 
Tuz jurs Tesqulrciil de rapine ; 
'H're ne cuntroo vefsine 
N'ciit pres d'els ou il a larua, 
N' ensentfeil ouTasiiin. 
Do ceo fureiit si enrichez, 
Amuntez et amaiiantez, 
Qu'il arcient grant annee 
J)e gent ; e mnlt grant assemble ; 
Qu'il avoient en lur companye 
Kant erronent otii lur navye. 
Destrut en ayeient meint pais; 
Mcint pncple destnit et orcis : 
NuIp contree lez la mor 
>'p se put d'els ja garder. 

1)00. Pyr. MSS. Poiqlt. xf. p. IS. 
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counsel he built two ships of a size which the North had neyer 
beheld before ; he filled them with soldiers, and sailed along the 
Scottish coast to England, which he selected to be the theatre of his 
exertions (1). The triumphs of these royal pirates had been oh- 
tained by the celerity of their retreats, as well as the vigour of 
their attacks. It was not their competency to overcome the force 
which any country could embody against them, that made them so 
successful ; but their ability in their light ships of attacking before 
it could be collected, or of eluding it when too formidable. These 
spacious ships tended to deprive Ragnar of this advantage, and 
thereby produced his fate. 

Too large for the ignorant navigation of that period, these vessels 
were soon wrecked on the English shore. Thrown on the coast of 
enemies, without means of return, Ragnar had no choice but to 
dare his fortune, which his pride also counselled. He moved 
forward as soon as he got to the shore, to plunder and ravage, 
either disdaining to recollect that his small band would soon be 
confronted by superior strength, or hoping to deter any hostility by 
the boldness of his measures. 

Ella, at that time, was king of Deira, and with the force of his 
kingdom marched up to the fearless vikingr ; a fierce thougTi un- 
equal conflict ensued. Ragnar, clothed in the garments which he 
had received from his beloved Aslauga at their parting, four times 
pierced the ranks of Ella, but his friends fell one by one around 
him, and he at last was taken prisoner alive. 

Ella obeyed the impulse of barbarian resentment, and doomed 
his illustrious prisoner to perish with lingering pain in a dungeon, 
stung by venomous snakes (2). 

The Quida celebrates the depredations of Ragnar on various 
countries, from the Baltic to England, and on Flanders. It pre- 
sents to us a view of one of the dreadful states of society in which 
our species have lived. Every incident is triumphantly described 
with the imagery of death, and the revolting circumstances attend- 
ing human slaughter are recollected with exultation. Such were 
the people for whom the author composed this death-song, that, 
not content with equalling the pleasures of war to social festivity, 
and w ith remembering, without remorse, its destruction of youth- 

(1) 2 Langb. 227. Torfaeiis, Hist norv. 

(2) 2 Langb. 277. Saxo has been thought to place Ella in Ireland, but \?hoever 
reads the pages 176, 177, carefully, inill see that lie speaks of England. The Ice- 
landic authors unanimously station him in INorlhumbria. This fact ascertains the 
time of Ragnar's death ; for Ella usurped the Northumbrian crown in 862, and 
perished in 867; therefore between these years Ragnar must have expired. The En- 
glish chroniclers acknowledge that Lodbrog was killed in England; but so im- 
perfectly was the Northumbrian history known to them, that for the true history 
of Ragnar's fate, they substitute two contradictory talcs. See Matt. West. 314—310., 
and Bromton, 802. 
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ful happiness (1) ; he even extols it as rivalling one of the sweetest 
hours of life ; " Was it not like that hour when my bright bride I 
seated by me on the couch (2) ? " What must have been tlie charac- 
ters and the transactions of that nation, in which the conversation 
and sympathy of love, were felt to be but as charming as a battle ! 

AVe may concede to the historical traditions of the North, and {& 
the chroniclers of other nations, that Ragnar Lodbrog depredated 
with success on various parts of Europe, on the British islands, on 
Sweden, Norway, and the coasts round the Baltic (3). We may 
admit that he was one of those men whose lives become models to 
their contemporaries ; and that his activity and genius were fitted 
to give celebrity to bloodshed, and dignity to plunder. " Fifty 
and one times," as his Quida asserts, " his messenger, the spear, 
may have announced the distant enterprise. " But it would be an 
extravagant aggrandisement of his fame, to attribute to him all 
the horrors which Northern piracy poured upon Europe in the first 
part of the ninth century. It is indeed a coincidenc-e with his life, 
that till he lived, few and rare were the aggressions of the sea-kings 
and the vikingr, beyond the northern Hellespont (4). But though 
he gave to the storm of depredation a new direction j yet when he 
had once burst beyond the precincts of the Baltic, when he had 
once crossed new oceans, and thrown the beam of glory round his 
course, we may believe that adventurers swarmed from every 
coast, eager to track his way. It is certain that after his life, new 
heroes appeared every year, and the seas were burthcned with ever- 
succeeding fleets of such greedy and ruthless savages. 

It was the lot of Ragnar to have a numerous posterity (5), and 
all his passions were infused into his children, wliom he educated 
to be sea-kings like himself. But as our history is concerned with 
his English exploits only, we will state them from his Quida, in its 
own language, and in the succession in which they are there 
placed. 

(1) *' Delightful was the work at Sky, as when the damsels bring the wine." 
St. 18. " Pleasant was it at Ila's Straits, as when the wine-bearing r^ioruns hand 
the warm streams.'* 

" In the morning I saw struck down 
The falr-halr'd wooer of the maiden. 
And him whose couTcrse was so sweet to the widow. " 

St. 19. 

(2) Stanza 13., and see Stanza 24. 

(3) We may refer to Saxo, I. ix. p. 169. 177., with Stephanius's notes ; to the 
Icelandic fragment, in 2 Langb. 270. 2S0.; to the Ragnar Saga; and to Torfeos, 
in his Scries Dan. and his Hist. Norvcg., for the northern account of the particular 
transactions of Ragnar. Johannes Magnus, and Loccenius, also mention his history. 

(i) The Baltic is called by some the Hellespont; as by Hevelius, in the Dedic. to 
his Selenographia. The use of this word has, I think, sometimes misled Korthern 
authors to carry some of their heroes towards the Euxine, the Q^U^ont of 

Homer. WMi^ 

(5) According to Saxo, he had ten sons by his three wives, p. 1^^70. 172. 

The Ragnar Saga, ap. Torfoeus, 340, 347., gives their mothers differently from 
Saxo. 
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The Quida begins w illi Ragnar's attempt on Gothland, by which 
he obtained his wife Thora. This expedition, and others in Eyra- 
sound, or the Baltic ; at the mouth of the Dwina; at Hclsingia, in 
the bay of Finland ; and against Hcrrauthr, his wife's father ; at 
Scarpey, in Norway ; at Uller Akri, near Upsal ; at the Indoro Isles, 
in the bay of Drontheim ; and on the island of Bornholm, occupy 
the first nine stanzas. After these exploits the sea-king comes 
nearer to the British shores, and begins his southern ravages with 
an attack on Flanders. This is followed by a bold invasion of 
England, in which he boasts of the death of the Anglo-Saxon 
Wallhiofr. 

\Vc hewed with our swords — 

Hundreds, 1 declare, lay 

Round the horses of the Island-rocks, 

At the English promontory. 

We sailed to the battle > 

Si\ days before the hosts fell. 

We chanted the mass of the spears 

With the uprising sun. 

Destiny was with our swords : 

Walthiofr fell in the tumult (i). 

Conflicts at Perth, and on the Orkneys, are then exultingly 
sung : another occurs afterwards in England. 

Hard came the storm on the shield 
Till they fell prone to the earth 
On Northunibria's land. 
On that morning was there 
Any need for men to stimulate 
The sport of Uillda, where the sharp 
Lightnings bit the helmed skull? 
W'as it not as when the young widow 
On my seat of pre-eminence 1 saluted (2). 

Exploits at the Hebrides ; in Ireland; at another coast, where 
" the thorn of the shealh glided to the heart of Agnar," his son; at 
the Isle of Sky ; and in the bay of Ila, on the Scottish coast, are 
triumphanlly narrated. Another stanza follows, wliich seems to 
make Lindisfarne the locality of the battle : 

We had the music of swords in the morning 

For our sports at Lindis-eyri 

AVilh three kingly heroes. 

Many fell into the jaws of the wolf; 

The hawk plucked the flesh with the wild boasts ; 

Few ought therefore to rejoice 

That they came safe from the buttle. 

Ira's blood into the sea 

Profusely fell: into the clear wave (3). 

He next records his expedition on the British isle of Anglesey : 

The swords bit the shields ; 
Red with gold resounded 
The steel on the clothes of Hillda. 
They shall see on Aungol's Eyri, 
In the ages hereafter, 

(1) Lod. Qaid. St. 11. John. p. U, 

(9) St. t5. p. IS. (3) St. ^0. p, 9i. 
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llow we to the appointed play 

Of heroes advanced. 

Red were on the distant capo 

The flying dragons of the river tliat gave wounds (i). 

After two stanzas of eulogy on battles, he begins to comme- 
morate his disastrous change of fortunes, and avows that it was 
unexpected to hjjn : 

It seems to me, from experience, 
That we follow the decrees of the fates. 
Few escape the statutes of the natal goddesses. 
Never did I believe that from Ella 
The end of my life would come, 
AVhen I strewed the bloody slaughter, 
And urged my planks on the lakes. 
Largely we feasted the beasts of prey 
Along the bays of Scotland (2). 

But he consoles himself with his belief in his pagan mythology : 

It delights me continually 
That the scats of Baldor*s father 
I know are strewed for guests. 
Wc shall drink ale immediately 
From the large hollowed sculls. 
Youths grieve not at death 
In the mansions of dread Fiolner. 
1 come not with the words of fear 
Into the hall of Vithris (3). 

He animates his spirit as the adders sting him, with the remem- 
brance of his children, as if he anticipated their fierce revenge for 
his sufferings : 

Here would for mo 

All the sons of Aslauga (4), 

The bright brands of Hillda awake ^ 

If they knew but the danger ^ 

Of our encounter. 

What a number of snakes 

Fall of venom strike mc? 

I gained a true mother for my children. 

That they might have brave hearts (5). 

His strength decreases as he sings - he feels advancing death, yet 
seems to catch a gleam of pleasure from the hopes of the vengeance 
which his children will inflict : 

It flows to my inheritance; 

Grim dangers surround me from the adder ; 

Vipers dwell in the palace of my hearts 

We hope that soon the slafT 

Of Vithris will stand in Ella's breast. 

(1) St. 21. p. 2i. (2) St. 2i. p. 28. (3) St. 25. p. 28. 

(4) We have a specimen of the traditions of the Norwegians concerning this lady, 
in Torfieus. He says that in Spangareid, an isthmus in Norway, the greatest part 
of her history remains uncorrupted. The people of this region relate from the ac- 
counts of their ancestors, that a golden harp came on shore in a small bay near 
them, in w hich was found a little girl. She was brought up ; afterwards kept 
jiheep ; became famed for her beauty ; married a Danish king, and wras called Ot- 
lauga. Thoy show a hill, called Ollauga's hill. The bay is named GuUSiken, 
or golden bay ; and the stream near this Is called Kraakabecker, or the rivulet of 
Kraaka. Torf. Scr. Reg. p. 35. Kraka was one of this lady's prior names. 

(5) St. 20. p. 30. 
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My sons must swell 

That their father has been thus conquered. 

Must not the valiant youths 

Forsake their repose for us (i)? 

The recollection of his own exploits gives a momentary impulse 
of new vigour, and the number announces the ferocious activity cf 
his sea-king life : 

Fifty and one times have I 

Caird the people to the appointed battles 

tiy the warning-spear-messengcr. 

Little do 1 believe that of men 

There will be any 

King, more famous than ourself. 

When young I grasped and reddened my spear. 

The ^sir must invite us; 

1 will die without a groan (2). 

As the fatal instant presses on, he rouses himself to expire with 
those marks of exultation which it was the boast of this fierce race 
to exhibit : 

We desire this end. 

The Disir goddesses invite me home ; 

As if from the hall of him rejoicing in spoils, 

From Odin, sent to me. 

Glad shall I with the As® 

Drink ale in my lofty seat. 

The hours of my life glide away, 

But laughing I will die (3). 

The sovereign that arose with sufficient ability to meet and 
change the crisis which these new habits of the Scandinavian 
nati^s were bringing on Europe, w^as Alfred the Great, the son of 
EthdTwulph, and grandson of Egbert. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The KGigii of Elhclwolph. — Invasion of the Northmen. — Birth of Alfired the Great. 

Ills Travels. — Ethclwulph's Deposition. 



836— 8i)6. 



__^ The death of Egbert, in 836, checked for a while the 

Etbeiwui^iis ascendency of the West Saxon power, because his 
education. g^jcptrc dcsccndcd to an inferior hand in his son Elhel- 
wulph. This prince, who from the failure of other issue became 
his successor, was then a monk. Educated in the earlier part of 
his life by Helmstan the bishop of Winchester, he had shsured at 
first in his father's warlike toils. In 823, he had marched with 

(1) St. 27. p. 30. (2) St. 28. p. 32. 

(3) St. SO. p. 32. Torfsus supposes t^wo other Lodbrogs. I am not sore that 
he is DOt dividing the same person into three parts. But it is clear Ihat the Ragnar 
Lodbrog, the snliyect of the Quida, is the person Yihom Ella of Northumbria de- 
stroyed between 8r)2 and 867, and i^hose children, in revenge, executed tbatifava- 
sion which deslroyied the octarchy of England, and dethroned Alfired for a time. 
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iVlstan into Kent after the defeat of Mercia, and was appointed by 
his father king of that country (1); but the passive timidity of his 
disposition alienated him from an ambitious life, and he returned 
to his preceptor, who recommended him to the care of Swithiu, a 
prior of the monastery at Winchester. From Swithin the prince 
received not only instruction, but also the monastic habit, and by 
his first master was appointed a subdeacon (2). 

The quiet seclusion which Ethelwulph's slow capacity and meek 
temper coveted, was not refused to him by i^bert, because another 
sou promised to perpetuate his lineage (3). But life is a mysterious 
gift, which vanishes at the will of other agencies, whose operations 
we cannot trace, whose power we cannot limit. The destined heu* 
of Egbert's dignity was in the tomb before his father, and this ca- 
tastrophe invested Ethelwulph with an importance which his natu- 
ral character could never have obtained. He became what Egbert 
^ had been, the only existing descendant of Cerdic, the revered 
ancestor of the West Saxon princes. This casualty made the 
accession of Ethelwulph an object of popular desire j but though 
sovereigns had often at will descended from the throne to the 
cloister, it was less easy to quit the cloister for the throne. The 
papal dispensation was flrst wanted to release Ethelwulph from his 
sacerdotal engagement ; on its arrival he assumed the crown of 
Egbert (4). 

His indolent, mild, and weak mind (5) was not adequate to the 
exigencies of the time, but he enjoyed the great advantage which 
was capable of counteractinf tlie iU effects of his inability, a wise 
and vigorous minister. Alstan, the bishop of Sherborne, had 
possessed the favour of Egbert, and on his death became the poli- 
tical and military tutor of Ethelwulph : he was powerful, warlike, 
and intelligent. He had the good and rare fortune to enjoy his 
preferments for fifty years. He endeavoured to rouse the king to 
those exertions which his dignity made a duty. He provided 
supplies for his exchequer, and he laboured to wganise a military 
force. His wise measures, though sometimes baffled by an incom- 

(1) There is a charter of Egbert, dated 823, in which he says of Ethelwulph, 
*' quern regem conslituimus in Ganlia" Thorpe, Reg. Roff. p. 22. 

(2} Rudborne Hist. Mag. Winton. lib. iii. c. 1. p. 199., published in Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, vol. i.— .Malmsbury Pontiff, p. 242. Wailingf. 532. No good do- 
cument autliorises us to say that he was made a bishop. 

(3) The expressions of tiio chroniclers are in general mere negatives, implying that 
Egbert left no other heir ; but the extract which Leiand has translated, ex Chronico 
quodam Viloduncnsi Anglicis rhithmis scripto, explicitly says, Atwulphus rex Egbert! 
iilius secundus. Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 219. 

(4) Wailingford, 532. The name of this king has been disOgored by that variety 
of orthography which prevailed at this time, and often confuses history. Ethewul- 
phus, Elhulfus, Athulfus, Adulfus, Aitbulfus, Adhelwlfos, Athelwlfus, Atwulfus. 

(5) Malmsbury's expressions are, natura lenis et qui sob quiete degere quam mul- 
tis provinclis imperitare mallet— crassioris et hebetis iogeoii. p. 37*— mauiuetorlt 
ingenii— segnem, p. 247* 
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potent cxoculion, and by the suddenness of agf^essions, m hich no 
vigilance could prevent, had the general success of punishing many 
insults, and of preserving the country from a permanent conc[UCSt (1 ) . 

Nothing is more curious nor more interesting in history than to 
remark that when great political exigencies evolve, which threaten 
to shake the foundations of civil society, they are usually as much 
distinguished by the rise of sublime characters, with genius and 
ability sufficient to check the progress of the evil, and even to 
convert its disasters to benevolent issues. One of these extraordi- 
nary persons w^as Alfred the Great, and, considered with regard 
to the lime of his appearance, the great ends which he achieved, 
and the difficulties under w hich he formed himself, no historical 
character can more justly claim our attention and admiration than 
our venerated king. 

Ethelwulph had married Osberga, the daughter of Oslac, a man 
mentioned with an epithet of celebrity, and the king's cup-bearer. 
Oslac had sprung from the chieftain, who, in the time of Cerdic, 
had obtained the Isle of Wight (2) . After three elder sons, Osberga 
was delivered of Alfred, at Wantage, in Berkshire (3). She is 
Alfred's birib. highly extollcd for her piety and understanding ; but 
**^- the education of Alfred must have lost the bcneGt of 

her talents, because his father married another lady before the sixth 
year of his childhood had expired. She is said to have given him 
to Swithin, the preceptor of his father, to be taught (i). The 
bisliop may have nurtured or infused that habitual piety for which 
Alfred was remarkable ; but was unqiTestionably unfit for the office 
of literary tutor, as Alfred passed his childhood without knowing 
how to read. 

Their successes in France htiving enlarged the horizon of the 
IVorthmen's ambition, every new aggression on England became 
more formidable than the preceding. In 851, Uiey first ventured 
to winter in the Isle of Thanet (5). This was a new era in their 
habits. Their ancient custom had been to pirate abroad in the 
summer, but to return with the autumn. But Ragnar's success in 

(1) Though Alstan had stripped his monastery of some of its advantages* our 
William, in hi$ history, p. 37., and his Gest. ponl. 247., commemorates him with 
an encomium which is liberal and strongly featured. 

(2) Asscr de rebus gestis yliiirrcdi, p. 4. ed. Ox. 1722. Oslac ^vas alive at hif 
grandson's birth, for he signed a charter as the ambassador of Kthclwulpli, which 
the king of Mercia gave to Croyland in 851. Ingulf, p. 15. 

(3) As^er, p. 3., adds, that the country \v'as called Berroc scire, a bcrroCi silvt 
ubi buxus abundantissime nascitur. 

(i) Rudborne Hist. mag. p. 207. There is a beautiful MS. on St. Swilhin, 
written by Lantfredus in the tenth century, in the British Museum. Bib. Reg. xv. 
c. 7. But it contains an account of his miracles only, to justify bis canonisation 
in the reign of Edgar. One part is a curious Latin alphabetical or acrostic hymn. 

(5) Sax. Chron. 74. Asser, p. 5., places the winter residence in Shepey Isle : 
but tlie printed Chronicle dates (heir first wintering in Shepey in 854. Th« MSS- 
Sax. Chron. Tib. B. 4. has 855. 
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France had increased Ihcir daring, and enlarged their views. 
They had now formed the daring project of remaining in ^he coun- 
tries w hich they insulted. 

In the spring they attempted against the Anglo-Saxons 
the most serious invasion which England had yet expe- 
rienced. Tlieir numbers, perhaps the result of a confederation, 
were superior to any preceding attack. They entered the Thames 
with 350 ships, plundered Canterbury and London, and marched 
into Mcrcia. The names of all their chieftains arc not mentioned ; 
but as Ragnar Lodbrog was now in full activity, he may have 
led or aided the invaders. 

Mercia had been governed by Wiihtlaf till 838. His son and 
wife reached the tomb before him, and he buried them by the side 
of Etheldritha, the daughter of Ofla. She had sheltered him from 
the pursuit of Egbert, and his grateful feelings were so ardent, that 
when he heard of her death, his grief confined him to his bed, and 
it was with difficulty afterwards tiiat he was withdrawn from her 
grave. His brother Bertulph succeeded, and signalised his reiga 
by favouring the assassination of his brother's grandson ; his own 
son was the murderer ; love of power was the cause. Bertulph 
was king of Mercia, when the northern warriors entered his 
dominions (1); he endeavoured to repel them, but was defeat- 
ed (2). 

The Northmen after tliis victory turned southward and entered 
Surry. The West-Saxons collected under Ethel wulph and his son 
Ethelbald, and at Aclea, a field of oaks, the two nations met, and a 
battle ensued, which the desperate courage of both armies made 
long and very deadly. It was not until the greatest part of the 
invaders had perished, that they lost their ground, "^he English 
at last triumphed j the battle was so destructive, tha^Asser, who 
lived in the period when the Northmen maintained thoiipost furious 
contests, yet attests that so great a slaughter of the invaders had 
never been known before that day, or during his experience 
since (3). 

The Earl of Devonshire had already defeated them at Wenbury 
in that county, and yEthelstan, the subordinate king of Kent, with 

(1) Ingulf, 11. Sax. ChroD. 74. Mr. Hamc erroneoosly says that Brichtric 
governed Mercia at this period, p. 71. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 74. Flor. Wig. 295. 

(3) Asser, p. 0. Voltaire has strangely confounded this invasion ^ith that 
against Ethclred, above a century later. He says, ^'On pretend qu'en 852, il^ re* 
montercnt la Tamlse avec trois cents voiles. Les Anglais ne se difendireni pas 
mieux que les Francs. lis paykrent comme eux leurs vainqueurs. Un roi nommd 
J'lthelbert suivit le malheurenx exemple de Charles le Chauve. II donna de I'ar- 
gent.' Essai sur les Mceurs. OEuvrcs completes, t. 10. p. 472. ed. 1785. In his 
previous paragraphs, he confounds the Britons with the English. <' Les Anglais, 
— ils n'^taient C>chapp6s du joug des Remains que pour tomber sous celui de ces 
Saxons.'' Ibid. 

f. 19 
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the earl Ealliere, had enjoyed a simUar success at Sandwich, 
where nine of Iheir ships were taken (1). 

The Mercian succession ol* sovereigns was now drawing to its 
clos(». J[](H)rtiiir was succeeded in 85:2 by Burrhed, tlie last king of 
Mercia, who in the next year requested the assistance of Ethel- 
wiilph against the Britons of Wales (2). Burrhed had already 
fought a battle, in which Merfyn Frych the British king fell, and 
was succeeded by lloderic, who has obtained in Welsh history the 
epithet of Mawr, or the Great (3). But an epithet like this rather 
expresses the feelings of his countrymen, than the merit of his cha- 
racter. It may be just in provincial history as long as that exists 
in its local seclusion; but the force of the expression yanishes 
when the person it accompanies is brought forward into more ge- 
neral history in an enlightened age. He who was great in his little 
circle or ruder limes, becomes then diminutive and obscure ; and 
it is almost ludicrous to apply one of the most splendid symbols of 
recorded merit, to actions so inconsiderable, and to characters so 
ambiguous as a petty Welsh prince. The grand epithets of history 
should be reserved for those who can abide a comparison with the 
illustrious of every age, like the lofty mountains of nature, which, 
whether existing in Italy, in Tartary, or Chili, are admired for 
their sublimity by every spectator, and in every period. 

Roderic endured the invasion of Ethelwulph and 
Burrhed, who penetrated with victorious ravages to 
Anglesey (4). Ethelwulph ga^e his daughter Ethelswitba in 
marriage to the Mercian, and the nuptial solemnities were cele- 
brated royally at Chippenham (5). 

The viking appeared again in Thanet . Ealhere, with the armed 
men of Kent, and Huda, with those of Surry, overwhelmed the in- 

(1) Asser, p. G. Sax. Chron. 74. There is some conflision aboat Etbelslan ; 
by three authors (Hunting. 3i5., Mailros, U2m and Hoveden, 412.) he is styled 
the brother of Ethelwulph. ButFlor. Wig. 291., Ethelwerd, 841., Malnisbary, 
37., and the printed Saxon Chronicle malvc him the son. The MS. Saxon Chro- 
nicle, in the Cotton Library, Tib. B. 4., diflTers f^om the printed one, for it calls 
him the sou of Egbert. It says, *' feng Ethehvulf his sunu to West Seaxoa rice ; 
and Etbelslan ills other sunu, feng to Canlwara rice, and to Suthrigean, and to 
Sulhreaxna rice," p. 30. Malt. West. 301., and Kudborne, 2Q1., make him Elhel- 
Avulph's illegitimate son. Agger's testimony, p. 6., would decide that he wai the 
sun of Ethelwulph; but that these descriptive words are wanting in the CoUod 
MSS. of his book. Bromton says, Ethelwulph had a son, Athelstan ; bat (hat he 
died in annis adolescentiffi suae, 802. Malmsbury states, that Ethelwulph gave to 
him the provinces which Egbert had conquered, 37. Ethelstan is mentioned hy 
Fordun to have perished in a battle against the Picts, lib. iv. c. 14. p. 606. In 
850 he signed a charter as king of Kent. Thorpe, Reg. RolT. p. 23. Dr. Whll- 
taker supposes him to have been St. Kcot, but this is rather a hazarded than an 
authorised conjecture. 

(2) Asser, 6. (3) Wynne's Hist. p. 27. 
(I) Wynne, 27. Asser, 7. Sax. Chron. 75. 

(5) Asser, 7. Matt. West, 305. Burrhed therefore became Alfred's brother-in- 
aw. Voltaire calls him inaccurately his uncle. Coiumc Burrhed sou oncle, p. 478. 
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vaders with the first fury of their battle; bat the conflict was obsti- 
nately renewed, the English chiefs fell, and after many of both 
armies had been slain or drowned, the pirates obtained the vic- 
tory (1). 

In the fifth year of Alfred's age his father, although Aifreu sent to 
he had three elder sons, seems to have formed an idea '^""^ 
of making him his successor. This intention is inferred from tlie 
facts that Ethelwulph sent him at tliis time to Rome, with a great 
train of nobility and others ; and that the pope anointed him king, 
at the request of his father (2). 

It is expressly affirmed, that the king loved Alfred ai Rome agtiu iu 
better than his other sons (3) . When the king went to ^' 
Rome himself two years afterwards, he took Alfred with him, be- 
cause he loved him with superior affection (4). The presumption 
that he intended to make Alfred his successor, therefore, agrees 
with the fact of his paternal partiality. It is warranted by the 
declaration of Matthew of Westminster, that one of the causes of 
the rebellion which followed against Ethelwulph was, that be had 
caused Alfred to be crowned, thereby, as it were, excluding his 
other children from the chance of succession (5). 

In Alfred's journey through France, Ite was very hospitably 
treated by Bertinus and Grimbald (6). When Alfred arrived in 
the course of nature at the royal dignity, he remembered Grim- 
bald's services and talents, requited them by a steady friendship, 
and obtained from them an important intellectual benefit. 

In 855, Ethelwulph, with the sanction of his witena Eiheiwutoh^s ao- 
gemot, made tliat donation to the church which is nation or the 
usually construed to be the grant of its tithes. But on **""**' 
reading carefully the obscure words of the three copies of this char- 
ter, which three succeeding chroniclers have left us, it will appear 
that it cannot have been the original grant of the tithes of all Eng- 
land. These words imply either that it was a liberation of the 
land which the clergy had before been in possession of, from all 
the services and payments to which the Anglo-Saxon lands were 

(1) Asscr, 7. Ragnar s Quida menlioDS one of his exploits at an English pro- 
montory, >v lierc the English noble Walthiofr fell. See bafore, page 281. 

(2) So Florence, 290.; Sim. Dun. 130.; Rad. diccto. 450.: Cbron. Mailros, U2.; 
IVIalt. AVest. 307.; andCron. Joan. Taxton, MSS. Cotton. Lib. Julius, A. 1., af- 
firm. As St. Neot, the son or brother of Ethelwulph, went, about this period, seren 
times to Rome, his journies or his advice may ha?e had some connectioa with this 
project. 

(3) Cum communl et ingenti patris sui et matris amore supra omnes flratres sues. 
Asser, 15., Matt. West. 307., Sim. Dun. 141., Flor. Wig. 207., express the lame 
fact. 

(4) Filium suum iElfredum iterum in eandem ?iam sccum ducens> eo quod ilium 
plus ccleris filiis suis diligcbat. Asser, p. 8. 

(5) Causa autem bilhria erat, una quod filium Juniorem iElfredum^ quasi aliis a 
sorte regni exclusis, in regem Roms fecerat coronari. I^Ialt. West. p. 308. 

0) Vita Grimbaldi. Lei. Collect, i. p. 18. 
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t^emTally liable (1), or that il was an additional gift of land, not of 
iidies, cilhcT of lh(^ king's private patrimony, or of some other 
which is not explained. The reason for the gift which is added 
in the charter strengthens the first supposition (2) ; but tlie terms 
used to express the persons to whom the benefit was granted seem 
to confine it to (3) monastical persons. But whatever was its ori- 
ginal meaning, the clergy in after-ages interpreted it to mean a 
distinct and formal grant of the tithes of the whole kingdom (4). 

(1) Ingulf, Malmsbury, and Matt. West, profess to give copies of the diarter. 
The king (in Ingulfs copy), after reciting the depredations of the Northmen, adds, 
^'ith Fome confusion of grammar and style, "Therefore I, Ethelwnlph, king of 
tlie West Saions, with the advice of my bishops and princes, affirming a salutary 
counsel, and uniform remedy, "we have consented that I have adjudged some he- 
reditary portion of land to all degrees before possessing it, whether male or 
female servants of God, serving him, or poor laymen ; always the tenth man- 
sion : where that may be the least, then the tenth part of all goods should be given 
in perpetual freedom to the church, so that it may be safe and protected from all 
secular services and royal contributions greater or smaller, or taxations which we 
call wyntcrden ; and that it may be free from all things ; and without the military 
expedition, building of bridges, and constructions of fortresses." Ing. Hist. p. 17. 
IMalmsbury's copy corresponds with this; but for *' the tenth part of all goods,*' it 
has *' ypt the tenth part," omitting the words, *' of all goods," and changing " torn " 
into '' tamen." p. 41. Mat!. West. p. 306. gives it a difllcrent aspect: he makes it 
like an absolute hereditary gift, but converts the general term '' land," used by the 
ollierS; into '' my land." Thus, ^^ I grant some portion of my land to h^ possessed 
in perpetual right, to wit, the tenth part of my land, that it may be free firom 
all offices, and secular services, and royal tributes," etc., adding the same reason as 
above. The natural force of Matthew's words limits the lands given, to the klng*f 
own lands, which were only a small part of the kingdom, but gives a proprietary 
right more expressly than the others. I think there is no reason to believe that 
tithes were then first granted, but tliat this charter was meant to have the operation 
mentioned in the text. 

(2) *< That they may more d.ligently pour forth their prayers to God for na with- 
out ceasing ; as we have alleviated their servitude in some part, ' corum servltu- 
trm in aliqoa parte levigamus.'" Ing. p. 17. Malmsb. il. An alleviation of ser- 
vices is not a grant of tithes. 

(3) The words in Ingulf are, ''famulis et famulabus Dei, Deo servientibua sive 
laicis miseris." In Malmsbury the same, omitting the epithet *'miseris." Faraulabus 
cannot apply to rectors or curates ; famulis et famulabus Dei, mean usually monks 
and nuns. The copy of Matthew of Westminster, for these words, substitutes '*Deo 
et beats Maris, et omnibus Sanctis." But Matthew wrote in the latter end of the 
tbirtccnlh century. Inauirs copy is about two centuries more ancient than his. 

(4) So Ingulf, and Malmsbury, and others state it ; but all classes of men who 
have obtained a grant by deed, try to extend its meaning as far for their own be- 
nefit as the constructiou of flic words can be carried. The law itself loola only at 
the sense of the words used. Asserts opinion of its import would be very valoable 
if it was clearly given : because, as a contemporary, wc should gain firom him Ihe 
meaning given to il at its first publication. If his first sentence stood alone, it woald 
confirm our first construction ; but his rhetorical afterphrnse adds something, which, 
if it means any thing more, I do not understand it. The passage stands thos : 
** lie liberated the tenth part of all his kingdom from every royal service and con- 
tribution, and in an everlasting instrument in the cross of Clirist for the redemption 
of his soul, and of his predecessors, he immolated to the triune Deity." J do not 
see that these latter words increase the meaning of the first, which express ooly a 
liberation from burthens. They seem to add that he ofliered this liberation ai a 
sacrifice to the Deity. 
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He went afterwards to Rome himseir with {?roal mairnificencc, 
accompanied by Alfred (1), who was entering his seventh year. 
As the expeditions of the great to Rome were, in those days, 
usually by land, Ethelwulph went first into France, where 
Charles, the French king, received him with honour and royal 
liberality, and caused him to be conducted through his dominions 
with every respectful attention (2). 

The presents which the West-Saxon king carried Htipreaems to 
to the pope were peculiarly splendid. A crown of ^ p""^- 
pure gold, weighing four pounds, two golden vessels called Baucas, 
a sword adorned with pure gold, two golden images, four Saxon 
dishes of silver gilt, besides valuable dresses, are enumerated by 
his. contemporary Anastasius. The king also gave a donative 
of gold to all the Roman clergy and nobles, and silver to the 
people (3). 

Ethelwulph continued a year at Rome, and rebuilt the Saxon 
school which Ina had founded (4). By the carelessness of its En- 
glish inhabitants, it had been set on fire the preceding year, and 
was burnt to ashes (5). One act which he did at Rome evinces his 
patriotism and influence, and entitles him to honourable remem- 
brance. He saw that the public penitents and exiles were bound 
with iron, and he obtained an order from the pope that no English- 
man, out of his country, should be put into bonds for penance (6). 

In his way through France, he discovered that se-^ ^^ 
nility gave no exemption from love. In July he sued «!• marriage with 
for an alliance with Judith, the daughter of Charles, '"*^'^'*' 
and in October was married to her by Hincmar. He admitted her 
to share in the royal dignity, and the diadem was placed on her 
head. Presents worthy of the high characters concerned were 
mutually given, and Ethelwulph took shipping for England (7). 

Few marriages of our sovereigns have been more important in 
their consequences to the reputation and happiness of England than 
this, which at the time might have appeared censurable from the 
disparity of the ages of the parties, and from our aversion to see the 
hoary head imitating the youliiful bridegroom. It was this lady 
who began the education of Alfred ; and to her therefore may be 
traced aU his literary acquisitions. 

(1) Asser, 9. 

(2) Annates Bertiniani in Bouquet's Recneil, torn. vii. p. 71. 

(3) Anastasius Bibliollircarius de Vitis Pontif. vol. i. p. 403. ed. Rome, 1718. 

(4) lludborne, 202. Anastasius describes it as an habitation ; qos in eorum 
lingua burgus dicifur, p. 317. The place where it was situated, was called the 
Saion-strect, Saxonum vicum. Anast. 303. This school was much attended to 
by the Anglo-Saxon nobles and sovereigns. 

(5) Anastasius, p. 317. ' (6) Rudborne, 203. 

(7) Annates Bertinlani, p. 72. — Asser, 8. The ceremony ust;d at the corona- 
tion of Judith yet exists, and msy bs seen in l)u Chesue's Hist. Franc, vol. ii. 
p. 423. 
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The revolt of But thc coniiubial felicity of Etbelwulpli was in- 
wewei. tcrrupted by intellig:encc of a successful conspiracy 
against his po^cr, which menaced him with deposition and exile. 
It was conducted by Alstan, the bishop, to whom he owed all his 
prosperity ; and Elhelbald, the eldest of the legitimate princes, was 
placed at the head. The earl of Somerset participated in the re- 
bellion. The principal object was to defeat the plans of Ethel- 
wulph in favour of Alfred, and to invest EtheUiald with the 
crown (1 ) . The popular reason was, the elevation of his new wife 
to the dignity of queen. The crimes of Eadburga had incited the 
Anglo-Saxon nation to forbid (he wife of any other of their kings 
to be crowned (2). Etlielwulph's visit to Rome without having 
resigned his crown may have begun the discontent. Two of the 
preceding sovereigns of Wessex v* ho had taken this step, Gadwalla 
and Ina, had first abdicated the tbrone, tliough Ofia retained it 
during his journey. Jhit Elliei wulph had been in the church, and 
had not the warlike character of Ofla to impress or satisfy his 
thanes and eorls. For him therefore to pursue the steps that were 
so like a re-assumption of his early ecclesiastical character may 
have dissatisfied the fierce Anglo-Saxons, who thought little of 
religion until some event roused them to renounce the world alto- 
gether. 

Hi8 d siu ^^ Selwood Forest the revolters fn^t assembled in 

* Jic ^^^'^^^**' ^^^ king's absence favoured the scheme $ 
and as hjfnevotion to the Koman see , combined with the prospect 
of a stripling's succession, to the prejudice of brothers, who to 
priority of birtii added maturity of age, may have diminished thc 
general loyally ; so the circumstances of his marriage concurred, 
fortunately for the conspirators, to complete his unpopularity. 
When Ethelwulph returned, he found the combination too power- 
ful to be resisted ; but the nobles of all Wessex would not permit 
him to be absolutely dethroned ; they promoted an accommodation 
between the two parties, on the plan, that Ethelbald should be pat 
in possession of West Saxony, thc best portion of the monarchy (3), 
and that Ethelwulph should be contented with the eastern districts 
which Ethelstan had enjoyed. The king, averse to war, and per- 
haps intimidated by the strength of his opponents, Wbmittcd to thc 
proposition (4). 

(t) Matt. West. 308. Radborne also states, that some Yrriie, quod fllii insar- 
rexerunt contra patrem propter invidiam quod frater miaimas, viz. Airredfu, ante 
omnes Inunctus erat in regem jussionc palcrna, p. 201. 

(2) Asser, 10, 11. See before, p. 248. This degradation of their sovereigB's 
queen iivas contrary, snys Asser, to (he custom of all the German nations. 

(3) Asser, 9 He remarks that occidcataiis pars Saxoniae semper oriental! prin- 
cipalior est, ibid. 

(i) There is a complhnentary letter of Lupus, a French abbot, to Elhelwolph, 
still existing, soliciting him to be at the expence of covering (he charch of -hto 
monastery \^ilh lead. In this he speaks of the good opinion vhich had ipraad of 
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CHAPTER v. 

The Reigns of Ethelbald and Elhelbert. — Alfred's Education 

By wresting the sceptre of Wesscx from the hand 
of his father, Ethelbald gained a very short interval 
of regal pomp. The old king survived tlie disappointment of his 
hope and the diminution of his power but two years, and Ethelbald 
outlived him scarcely three more. Ethelwulph, by his will, left 
landed possessions to three of his sons ; and it is a proof of his pla- 
cable disposition, that Ethelbald was one; the others were Ethelred 
and Alfred ; the survivor of the three was to inherit the bequest (1). 
His other son, his daughter, and kinsmen, and also his nobles, par- 
took of his testamentary liberality. His will displayed both the 
equity and the piety of his mind (2). 

Soon after Ethelwulph's decease, Ethelbald married his widow, 
Judith, in defiance of religious institutions and the customs of every 
Christian state (3). On the exhortations of Swithin, he is repre- 
sented to have dismissed her, and to have passed the remainder of 
his short life in reputation and justice (4) . He died in 860. 

Some time after the death of Ethelbald, Judith sold j^aws third 
her possessions in England, and returning to her marriage. 
father, lived at Senlis with regal dignity. Here she was seen by 
Baldwin, surnamed the Arm of Iron, whom she married. He was 
descended from the count, w ho had cultivated and occupied Flan- 
ders (5). The pope reconciled him with the king of France, her 

Ethelwulph s government, and of the reputation he had acquired by his exertions 
against Ihe enemies of Christianity, alluding to his victories over the Northmen. 
Epist. Lupi Bib. Mag. vol. iii. p. 625. 

(1) See Alfred 8 will, published by Mr. Astlc, which recites this devise. 

(2) He ordered throughout all his lands, that in every ten manors one poor per- 
son, either a native or a foreigner, should be maintained in food and clothing, as 
long as the country contained men and cattle. He left the pope an hundred 
mancusscs, and two hundred to illuminate St. Peter's and St. Paul's charches at 
Rome on Easter eve and the ensuing dawn. Asser, 13. 

(3) Asser, 23. But this aulhor, and they who follow him, are wrong in stating 
that this was against the custom of the pagans ; for £adbald, king of Kent, 
had done the same in 616 ; and the Saxon Chronicle, in mentioning that event, 
says, he lived ''on helhenum theawe swa, that he hsfde his (leder lawe to wife/' 
p. 26. 

(i) ]Matt. West. 310. Rudborne, 20i. 

(5) Annales Bertiniani Bouquet, torn. vii. p. 77.— The Genealogia comiCam 
Flandriae scripta seculo 12, says, A. 792, Lidricus Harlebecensis comes videns Flan- 
driam vacuam ct incultam et nemorosam occupavlt eam. Ibid. p. 81., he was 
the great grandfather of Baldwin. Previous to Baldwin, Flanders was In the 
liands of foresters, Espinoy's Rechcrches, p. 5. 
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father (1), who pavo to Baldwin all the region between the Scheld, 
the Sainbre, and the sea, and created him count of the empire, 
that he might be the bulwark of the French kingdom against the 
Northmen (2). 

Baldwin built Bruges in 856, as a fortress to coerce them, 
and died in 880, having enjoyed his honours with peculiar ce- 
lebrity (3). 

800. On the death of Ethelbald, the kingdom of Wesscx 

Etheiberiatccdos. bccamc thc posscssiou of Etlielbcrt, his brother, who 
had been already reigning in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 

In his days, the tranquillity of England was again endangered; 
a large fleet of the northern vikingr suddenly appeared off Win- 
chester, and ravaged it; but as they were retiring with their 
plunder, they were overtaken and chased to their ships by the earls 
of Hampshire and Berkshire. 

Their commander led tliem from England to France; with above 
300 ships they ascended the Seine, and Charles averted their hos- 
tilities from his own domains by money. The winter forbidding 
them to navigate thc sea, they dispersed themselves along the Seine 
and the adjacent shores in different bands (4). Such incursions 
induced the Flemings to build castles and fortified places (5). 

In 8G4, tiiey vnntered in Thanet. While the Kentish men were 
offering money, to be spared from their ravages, they broke from 
their camp at night, and ravaged aU the east of the country. 

His death. Ethelbert was, like his brother, taken off prematnrcly, 
^' after a short, but honom'able reign of six years, and 
was buried in Shireburn (6) . He left some ch-ildren (7) , but Ethdred, 
his brother, acceded in Ihcir stead. 

Alfred's youth During Ihc reigns of his brethren, Alfred was 
and education, quietly advaucing into youth and manhood. When 

an illustrious character excites our attention, it is natural to 

(1) The pope's letters to Charles, and his queen, Hermentradcs, are in Alirsi 
opera diplomatica, i. p 132. Ilincmar's letters to the pope, stating vhat he had 
done in obedience to iiis order, is in the same \«'ork. p. 25. The pope hinti to 
Charles, tliat if liis ariger lasted, Baldwin might join the Northmen. 

(2) Meyer Annales Flandrix, 13. For the same purpose, Theodore was made 
tiie first count of Holland at Ihi^ time, ibid. 

(3) Tlie aulhor of the Life of S. Winnoc, liVTitten in the eleventh century, 
says, Flanders never had a man his superior in talent and wailllie ability, 7 Bou- 
quet, p. 379. - 

(4) Annales Bertinlanf. One expression of these annals is curious Tit says, that 
the Northmen divided themselves, secundum suas sodalitates, as if they had been 
an union of difTcrent companies associated for the expedition. 

(5) Ob lam furibundas scptonlrionalium barbarorum incursiones Flandri in sais 
pagis castcllisquc munitiones faccre ceperunt. Meyer. Ann. Fland. 12. 

(0) Asscr, 14. 

(7) They arc mentioned in Alfred's will. About this time, Rurlc, a prince of 
the Waregi, obtained the empire of Russia, and fixing his seat at Novogardia, which 
hft adorned with buildings, occasioned all Russia to have that name. Chronicon 
Thcod. Kiow, cited by Langb. i, p. 554. 
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Inquire whether any unusual circumstances distinguished his 
early years. This curiosity arises, not from the expectation of 
beholding an extraordinary being, acting to astonish us in the 
features and dress of infancy, because it is probable, that in the 
beginning of life no indications of future greatness appear. Healthy 
children are in general sprightly; and the man destined to interest -^ 
ages by his mature intellect, cannot be distinguished amid the uni- 
versal animation and activity of his delighted play-fcUows. But 
as the evolution of genius, and its luxuriant fertility, depend much 
upon the accidents of its experience, it becomes important to no- 
tice those events which have occurred to an illustrious individual, 
during the first periods of life, that we may trace their influence 
in producing or determining the tendencies of his manly character, 
and in shaping his future fortunes. The minds of all men, in every 
portion of their lives, are much actuated by the impressions re- 
ceived, and by the ideas retained from their preceding experience. 
As the events of childhood affect its future youth, those of its youth 
nfluence it^ manhood, and that also impresses its subsequent age. 
Hence they who wish to study the formation of great characters 
must attentively consider the successive circumstances of their 
previous stages of life. 

The first years of Alfred's life were marked by incidents un- 
usual to youth. When he was but four years old, he was sent by 
his father to travel by land through France, and over the Alps to 
Rome, accompanied with a large retinue. He was brought back 
in safety from this journey; and iq his seventh year he attended his 
father in a similar expedition, and resided with him a year in that 
distinguished city. Although Alfred at these periods was but a 
child, yet the varied succession of scenes and incidents, and the 
new habits, privations, alarms, and vicissitudes with which such 
dangerous and toilsome journeys must have abounded, could not 
occur to his perception without powerfully exciting and instruct- 
ing his young intellect. His residence twice at Rome, in which so 
many monuments of ancient art were then visible to rouse the 
enthusiasm and interest the curiosity of the observer, must have 
left impressions on his mind, not likely to have forsaken it, of the 
superiority and civilization of the people, whose celebrity was 
every where resounded, and whose noble works he was contem- 
plating (1). The survey of the ruins of the Capitol has excited 
some tcrthe arduous toil of literary composition (2), and their re- 
membrance may have produced in the mind of Alfred that eager- 

(1). Besides the remains of ancient taste, Alfred must have seen there the most 
perfect productions of the time, as the pope y^&s perpetually receiving a great va 
ricty or ricli presents from Constantinople, and every«olber Christian country. See 
many or theso mentioned in Anastasius. 

(2) Mr. Gibbon mentions that he conceived the first idea of writing bis. history ' 
\shile silling on the ruins of the Capitol. 
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ness for kiioi^ledge, which so usefully distinguished his maturer 
years. 

In his eighth year he received a new train of associations firom 
his residence in the court of France, during his father's courtship 
and marriage v^ith Judith. An urbanity of manners, and a culti- 
vation of knowledge, vigorous because recent, distinguished the 
Francs at that time from the other Gothic nations. Alfred se^vis 
to have been inspired by them with some desire of improvement, 
though the occupations and contrary tastes of his father confined 
his wishes to a latent sentiment. 

From his eighth year to his twelfth, his biography is less certain. 
If it be true, as some chronicles intimate, that infirm health oc- 
casioned his father, in obedience to the superstition of the day, to 
send him to Modwenna, a religious lady in Ireland, celebrated into 
sanctity (t), such an expedition must, by its new and contrasting 
scenes, have kept his curiosity alive, and have amplifled his in- 
formation. The disposition to improve may also have been in- 
creased, if not produced, w^ithiu him, by the reputation of his 
namesake, Alfred of JNorthumbria. 

But though Alfred's mind may have abounded with excited ca- 
pability, eager to know, and emulous of distinction (2), it had re- 
ceived none of that fruitful cultivation which is gained in literary 
education, from the transmitted wisdom of other times ; from the 
unobtrusive eloquence of books. Alfred had been a favourite; 
of such children, indulgences and ignorance are too often the lot. 
Happily, his father's misfortunes and new connection rescued him 
from that ruin of temper and mind which sometimes disappoints 
the fairest promises of nature. 

Alfred's intellect first displayed itself in a fondness for the only 
mental object which then existed to attract it. This was the Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. It was in a rude and simple slate, and barren of 
all that we now admire in the productions of the muses. But it 
Avas stately and heroical. It tended to confer fame, and was 
therefore adapted to rouse the mind to seek it. Hence to Alfred 
the Saxon poems, being the best which were then accessible to 
him, were impressive and delightful. By day and by night, he 
w as an assiduous auditor, whenever Ihey were recited (3). As he 
listened, the Orst aspirings of a soaring mind seem to have arisen 
within him ; and they prepared him to desire larger draughts of 
that intellectual fountain, w^hose scantiest vraters w^ere m> sweet. 
He became at last to be a versifier himself. But the great cause 

(1) Hist, aurca Johan. Tinmuth, MSS. in Bib. Bodl. cited by Dugdale. Monast. 
i. p. 107. Hidden also mentions it, p. 256. 

(2) Asser says of him, cui ab incunabulis ante omnia, et cum omnibus pnesentis 
vita; stadiis, sapiential dcsiderium cam nobilitate generis, nobUis mentis iDgeniam 
supplevit, p. 10. 

(3} Asser, p. 10. 
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of the dearth of intellectual cultivatiou at that period was, that few 
would learn to read. Alfred had passed eleven years without 
having acquired this easy though inestimable accomplishment. A 
prince, son of a father who had been educated for the church ; who 
had twice visited Rome, and resided at Paris after Charlemagne 
had improved his people, was yet passing into youth without the 
simplest of all tuition, which the poorest infant is now invited and 
urged to attain. That he received it at last was owing to his step- 
mother, Judith. When Alfred was twelve years old, she was sitting 
one day, surrounded by her family, with a manuscript of Saxon 
poetry in her hands. As Aldhelm and Cedmon had written poems 
of great popularity, it may have contained some of theirs. That 
she was able to read is not surprising, because she was a Franc, 
and the Francs had received from the Anglo-Saxons a taste for 
literary pursuits, and were cultivating them with superior ardour. 
With a happy judgment she proposed it as a gift to him who 
would the soonest learn to read it. The whole incident may have 
been chance play, but it was fruitful of consequences. The elder 
princes, one then a king, the others in mature youth or manhood, 
thought the reward inadequate to Uie task, and were silent. But 
the mind of Alfred, captivated by the prospect of information, and 
pleased with the beautiful decoration of the first letter of the writ- 
ing, inquired if she actually intended to give it to such of her chil- 
dren as would the soonest learn to understand and repeat it. His 
mother repeating the promise with a smile of joy at the question, 
he took the book, found out an instructor, and learnt to read it. 
W hen his industry had crowned his wishes with success, he recited 
it to her (1). To this important, though seem-ingly trivial inci- 
dent, we owe all the intellectual cultivation, and all the literary 
works of Alfred ; and all the benefit which by these he imparted to 
his countrymen. If this family ccmversation had not occurred, 
Alfred would probably have lived and died as ignorant, and unim- 
portant, and as httle known as his three brothers. For the mo- 
mentous benefit thus begun to Alfred, the memory of Judith de- 
serves our gratitude. His brothers had reached manhood without 
having been taught letters by their father, who, though he had re- 
ceived an ecclesiastical education, had left both them and Alfred 
illiterate. INine years old at his father's death, and yet wholly un- 
instructed ; with one brother on the throne, and two more so near 
it as ultimately to succeed to it, equally uneducated; and sur- 
rounded by nobles as ignorant, and with no lettered clergy about 
tlio throne, whence could Alfred have received this necessary in- 
troduction to all his improvement, if the more intelligent Judith, 
the granddaughter of Cliarlemagne, had not been transplanted by 
Elhelwulph from Paris to England, and even detained there by 

(1) Asscr, p. 16. 
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Elhclbald? This French princess was the kind Minerva from 
whom arose the first shoots of that intellectual character which wc 
admire in Alfred. To such remote and apparently unconnected 
causes do we often owe our greatest blessings. 

But in learning to read Saxon, Alfred bad only entered a dark 
and scanty anti-room of knowledge. The Saxon language was 
not at that day the repository of literature. Tbe learned of the 
Anglo-Saxons, Bede, Alcuin, and others, bad written their useful 
works in Latin, and translations of the classics had not then been 
thought of. Alfred's first acquisition was therefore of a nature 
which rather augmented his own conviction of his ignorance, than 
supplied him with the treasures which he coveted. He had yet to 
master the language of ancient Rome, before he could beccnne ac- 
quainted with the compositions which contained the main facts of 
history, the elegance of poetry, and the disquisitions of philosophy. 
He knew where these invaluable riches lay, but he was unable to 
appropriate them to his improvement. We are told that it was 
one of his greatest lamentations, and, as he conceived, among his 
severest misfortunes, and which he often mentioned with deep 
sighs, that when he had youth and leisure, and permission to 
learn, he could not find teachers. No good masters, capable of 
initiating him in that language, in which the minds he afterwards 
studied had conversed and written, were at that time to be found 
in all the kingdom of Wessex (1). 

Plis love for knowledge made him neither effeminate nor slothful. 
The robust labours of the chase ingrossed a large portion of his 
leisure ; and he is panegyrised for his incomparable skill and fe- 
licity in this rural art (2). To Alfred, whose life was indispen- 
sably a life of great warlike exertion, the exercise of hunting may 
have been salutary and even needful. Perhaps his commercial 
and polished posterity may wisely permit amusements more phi- 
lantliropic to diminish their attachment to this dubious pursuit. 

He followed the labours of the chase as far as Cornwall. His 
fondness for this practice is a striking proof of his activity of dispo- 
sition, because he appears to have been afflicted with a disease 
which would have sanctioned indolence in a person less alert. 
This malady assumed the appearance of a slow fever, of an unusual 
kind, with symptoms that made some call it the piles. It pursued 
him from his infancy. But his life and actions show, that, though 
this debilitating disease was succeeded by another that haunted 

(1) Asser, p. 17. 

(2) Asser, p. 10. Though men Tond of literature have not often excelled in the 
robust exercises, yet some remarkable characters have been distinguished for corpo- 
ral agility. Thus the great Pythagoras was a successful boxer in the Olympic 
games; the first who boxed according to art. Cleanthes, the Stoic, was a similar 
adept. Ilis scholar, Chrysippus, the acutest of the Stoics, was at first a racer ; and 
even Plato himst if was a wrestler at Iho Isthmian and Pythian games. Beulley on 
Phalari«, 51— 5 i. 
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him incessantly isvith tormenting agony, nothing could suppress 
his unAYcaricd and inextinguishable genius. Though environed 
with difficulties which would have shipwrecked any other man, 
his energetic spirit converted them into active instruments to ad- 
vance him to virtue and to fame. 

His religious impressions led him from his childhood to be a 
frequent visitor at sacred places, for the purposes of giving alms, 
and offering prayer. It was from this practice, that as he was 
hunting in Cornwall, near Liskeard, and observing a village church 
near, he dismounted, and went into it. A Cornish man of reli- 
gion, called St. Gueryr, had been buried there. The name im- 
plied that he had possessed medical powers or reputation ; and 
with a sudden hope of obtaining relief from his distressing malady, 
Alfred prostrated himself there in silent prayer to God, and re- 
mained a long time mentally petitioning that its sufferings might 
be alleviated. He solicited any change of the divine visitations 
that would not make him useless in body or contemptible in his 
personal appearance ; for he was afraid of leprosy or blindness, 
but he implored relief. His devotions ended, he quitted the tomb 
of the saint, and resumed his journey. No immediate effect fol- 
lowed. He had often prayed before for relief in vain : but now, 
in no long space afterwards, his constitution experienced bene- 
ficial alteration, and this complaint entirely ceased, though after 
his marriage it was succeeded by another and a worse, which 
lasted till his death (1). 

For a while we must leave Alfred aspiring to be- 
come the student, to describe that storm of desolation 
and ferocious w ar which was proceeding from the North to in- 
tercept the progress and disturb the happiness of the future king, 
and to lay waste the whole island with havock the most sanguinary, 
and ruin the most permanent. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Accession of Etliclred, the third Son of Ethchvulph. — The Arrival of the Sons of 
Ragnar Lodbrog in England. -> Their Revenge on Ella. — Conquosts and Depreda- 
tions. — Elhelrcd's Death. 

As the life of Ragnar Lodbrog had disturbed the ^^ 
peace of many regions of Europe, his death became the 
source of peculiar evil to England. When his sons heard of his 
fate in the prison in Northumbria, they determined on revenge. 
Their transient liostiiities as sea-kings were laid aside for the grati- 



(1) Asser, 40. Flor. Wig. 309 Gaerir, in CornUh, sigaiGes to heal or cure. 
Camden places the church near Liskeard. St. Neot lived here after Guerir, and 
it acquired the name from him of Neotstoke. Whit. Ned. 109. 
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fication of this passion ; and as their father's fame was the conver- 
sation and pride of the North, they found that wherever they spread 
news of his catastrophe, and their own resolutions to avenge 
it, their feelings were applauded, and auxiliaries procured to join 
them, from ev(Ty part. Iknds of warriors confederated from every 
region for this Yindictivc object. Jutes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, Russians, and others ; all the fury and all the valour of the 
North assembled for the expedition (t), while none of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings even suspected the preparations. 

Eight kings and twenty earls, the children, relatives, and asso- 
ciates of Ragnar, were its leaders (2) . Their armament assembled 
without molestation, and when it had become numerous enough to 
promise success to their adventure, Halfden, Ingwar, and Hubba, 
three of Ragnar's sons, assumed the command, sailed out of (be 
Baltic, and conducted it safely to the English coasts. By some errw 
in the pilotage, or accident of weather, or actual policy, it passed 
Northumbria, and anchored olT the shores of East Anglia. 

Ethelred was scarcely seated on his brother's throne, before the 
great confederacy began to arrive. It found the country in a state 
auspicious to an invasion. Four distinct governments divided its 
natural force, whose narrow policy saw nothing but triumph and 
safety in the destruction of each other. One of these, the pe- 
culiar object of the hostility of the North, was plunged in a civil 
warfare. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon governments, tlie kingdom of Northumbria 
had been always the most perturbed. Usurper murdering usur- 
per, is the pervading incident. A crowd of ghastly monarchs 
pass swiftly along the page of history as we gaze ; and scarcely 
was the sword of the assassin sheathed before it was drawn against 
its master, and he was carried to the sepulchre which he had just 
closed upon another. In this manner, during the last century and 
a half, no fewer than seventeen sceptred chiefs hurled each other 
from their joyless throne, and the deaths of the greatest number 
were accompanied by hecatombs of their friends. 

When the Northern fleet suddenly appeared off East AngUa, 
such sanguinary events were still disturbing Northumbria. Osbert 
had been four years expelled by Ella from the throne which he had 
usurped from another, and at this juncture was formidable enough 
to dare his rival again to the ambitious field (3). 

The Danish chieftains who first landed did not at once rush to 

(1) 2 Langb. 278. Saxo, 176. A. Beverl. 92. Hunt. 347. M. West. 310. 
Bromton, 803. Sim. Dun. 13. Al. Kiev. 353. 

(2^ Tlie kings were Bacseg, Halfden, Ingwar, Ubba, Guthrums, Oskitel, Aimmd 
and Eowls. Al. Ber. 93. Simeon adds to the kings^ Sidroc, with • Jarl of Ihtt 
name ; Frena and Harald, p. 14. 

(3) hlla is called by Huntingdon degenerem, 849. Asser describes him as ty- 
rannum quondam Ella nomine non dc regali prosapia progenUum loper regnl api- 
ccm constituerani, p. 18. 
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their destined prey. Whether accident or policy had occasioned 
them to disembark in East Anglia, they made it a beneficial event. 
Awing the country by a force which the winds had never wafted 
from Denmark (1) before, they quietly passed the winter in their 
camp, collecting provisions and uniting their friends. They de- 
manded a supply of horses from the king, who complied with their 
request, and mounted the greatest part of their army (2). He 
attempted no enmity; he suffered them to enjoy their wintry feasts 
unmolested ; no alliance with the other Saxon kingdoms was made 
during the interval ; each state looked on with hope, that the col- 
lected tempest was to burst upon another; and as the menaced 
government was a rival, nothing but advantage was foreseen from 
its destruction. 

The Northern kings must have contemplated this behaviour 
with all the satisfaction and contempt of meditative mischief and 
conscious superiority. The Northumbrian usurpers at last sheathed, 
though tardily, the swords of contending ambition; and, on the 
advice of their nobles, united for their mutual defence and the ge- 
neral safety (3). 

The invaders, although in many bands, like the Grecian host 
before Troy, yet submitted to the predominance of Ingwar and 
Lbbo, or Hubba, two of the sons of Ragnar. Of these two, 
Ingwar was distinguished for a commanding genius, and L'bbo 
for his fortitude ; both were highly courageous, and inordinately 
cruel (4). 

In the next spring, the invaders roused from their 
useful repose, and marched into Yorkshire. The me- 
tropolis of the county was their first object ; and, on the first of 
March, it yielded to their attack. Devastation followed their 
footsteps ; they extended their divisions to the Tyne, but, without 
passing it, returned to York (5). 

Osbert and Ella, having completed their pacification, moved 
forwards, accompanied with eight of their earls, and on the 12th of 
April, assaulted the Northmen near York. The Danes, surprised 
by tlic attack, fled into the city. The English pursued with the 
eagerness of anticipated victory, broke down the slight walls (6), 

(1) Al. Bev. 93. 

(2) Asser, 15. The Icelanders inlimate Ibat the Northmen on their Orst arrival 
round Ella too powerful ; and that Ingwar DPgotiated with him, and cultivated 
treasonable intercourse with his subjects, till the complete arrival of the invaders 
enabled him to prosecute his revenge. 2 Langb. 278. 

(3) Hunt. 3i9. Asser, 18. So Sim. Dun. U. 

(4) Hunt. 348. Ubbo is called chief of the Frisians by Sim. Dun. 70. Adam of 
Bremen describes Ingwar as the most cruel of aU, and as destroying Ghrislians 
every where in torments, p. 14. He is also called Ivar. 

(5) Sim. Dud. 14. In this year Ealstan died, the celebrated bishop and states- 
man. Asser, 18. 

(G) Asscr remarks, that York had not at this period walls lb Urm and stable as 
la the latter part of Alfred s reign, 18. 
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ani entered, conflicling promiscuously with their enemies; but 
having abandoned the great advantage of Uieir superior discipline, 
the English rushed only to destruction. No nation could hope to 
excel the Northmen in personal intrepidity or manual dexterity ; 
from their childhood they were exercised in single combat and 
disorderly warfare ; the disunited Northumbrians were therefore 
cut down with irremediable slaughter. Osbert and Ella, their 
chiefs, and most of their army perished (1). The sons of Uagnar 
inflicted a cruel and inhuman retaliation on Ella, for their father's 
sufferings. They divided his back, spread his ribs into the Ogore 
of an eagle, and agonised his lacerated flesh by the addition of the 
saline stimulant (2). 

After this battle, decisive of the fate of Northumbria, it appeared 
no more as an Anglo-Saxon kingdom. The people beyond the 
Tyne appointed Egbert as their sovereign, but in a few years he 
was expelled, and one Ricseg took the shadowy diadem. In 876 
he died with grief at the distresses of his country, and another Eg- 
bert obtained the nominal honours (3). But Ingvvar was the Danish 
chief, who, profiting by his victory, assumed the sceptre of NcMrth- 
umbria from the Ilumber to the Tyne (4). 

A dismal sacrifice had been offered up to the manes of Ragnar, 
yet the invaders did not depart. It was soon evident that their 
object was to conquer, in order to occupy ; desolation followed 
their victories, because Northmen could not move to battle with- 
out it ; but while plunder was the concomitant of their march, do- 
minion became the passion of their chiefs. 

The country was affected by a great dearth this year, which the 
presence of such enemies must have enhanced. Alfred had now 
reached his nineteenth year ; he was raised by his brother to an in- 
ferior participation of the regal dignity, and he married Ealswitha, 
867. tlie daughter of a ]Mercian nobleman (5). The ear- 

Aifredsmarriagc. ncstncss with which Alfred in his Boetius speaks of 
conjugal affection implies that this union contributed greatly to his 
felicity. 

(1) Asser, 18. Sim. Dua- 14. The place ^here they fell was in Bromton's time 
called Ellescroft. Bromt. 803. 

(2) Frag. Isl. 2 Lang 279. Ragnar Saga. ib. The Scalld Sigvatr. ib. Saio 
Gram. 177. This punishment was often inflicted by these savage conqacrors on 
their enemies. See some instances in Stephanius, 103. 

(3) Sim. Dun. H. Matt. West. 320, 327, 328. Leiand's Collect, li. p. 373. 

(i) The language of the Northern writers is, that Ivar obtained that part of Eng- 
land which his ancestors had possessed. Ragnar Saga, in Torfaeus Series Du. 
OlaffTryggv. Saga, ib. 375. This adds that he reigned a long while, and died 
without issue, 370. So Frag. Isl. 2 Langb. 279. 

(5) Elhelred, surnamcd the Large. The mother of Alfred's queen wai Eadburh, 
of the family of the Mercian kings. Asser frequently saw her before her death, and 
calls her a venerable woman Her daughter's merit as a wife leads us to Infer the 
eicellence and careftil nartore of the mother, 19. 
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The Northmen, having resolved on their plans of occupation and 
conquest, began to separate into divisions. One body rebuilt 
York, cultivated the country round it, and continued to colonise 
it (1). It may be presumed that Ingwar headed these. Other 
bands devoted themselves to promote the ambition of those chief- 
tains who also aspired to royal settlements. 

This army passed the Humber into Mcrcia, and es- 
tablished themselves at Nottingham (2), where they ^' 
wintered. Alarmed by their approach, Burrhed, the king, and his 
nobles, sent an urgent eml»ssy to West Saxony for assistance. 
Ethelred, with judicious policy, hastened to his wishes. He 
joined the Mercian with Alfred and the whole force of his domi- 
nions ; and their united armies marched towards the frontier 
through which the invaders had penetrated. 

They found the Northmen in possession of Nottingham; the 
Danes discerned the great superiority of the allied armies, and re- 
mained within the strong walls and castle of (he town (3). The 
Anglo-Saxons were incapable of breaking thiidiigh these fortifica- 
tions, and their mutual respect, after an ineffectual struggle, oc- 
casioned a pacification, advantageous only to the Danes. The in- 
vaders were to retreat to York, and the kings of Wessex, satisfied 
with having delivered Mercia, and not discerning the danger of 
suffering the Northmen to remain in any part of the island, re- 
turned home (4). 

The Northmen retired to York with great booty (5). In this 
year two of the most terrible calamities to mankind occurred, a 
great famine, and its inevitable attendant, a mortality of cattle, 
and of the human race (6). The general misery presented no 
temptations to the rapacity of the Northmen, and they remained a 
year in their Yorkshire stations (7). 

When spring arrived", they threw off all disguise, 
and signalised this fourth year of their residence in 
England by a series of hostilities the most fatal, and of ravages 

(1) Sin. Dan. Vila St. Cuthberli, 71. 

(Si) Its British name >vas Tiguo Gobauc, the house of caves, Asscr, 19. Ty, is a 
house in Welsh now; and cwb, a concaylty. In the charter of 868, it is called 
Snothryngham, the house of Snothryng; which in the days of Ingulf had become 
changed to Nothingham, p. 18, 19. 

(3) Pagani munitione fortissimorum muroram et arcis validissimae confidences. 
Inguir, 20. Burrhed in a charter to Groyland, dated Aug. 1. 868, states himself 
to have made it at Snothryngham before hte brother's friends, and all his people 
assembled to besiege the pagans. 

(4) Asser, 20., mentions no conflict; the Saxon Chronicle asserts, that an attack 
was made on the intrenchments, but disgraces the Anglo-Saxons, by adding* that it 
was not severe, p. 79. The monk of Groyland praises the young earl Algar* for 
his prowess in the aCCiir, p. 18. 

(5) Ingulf, 18—20. (6) Asser, 20. 

(7) Sax. Cbron. 80. Asser, 80. 

I. 20 
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the most cruel. They embarked on the Humber, and sailing 
to Lincolnshire, landed at Hnmberstan in Lindesey (1). From 
this period, language cannot describe their devastations. It 
can only repeat the words plunder, murder, rape, famine, and 
distress. It can only enumerate towns, Tillages, churches and 
monasteries, harvests and libraries, ransacked and burnt. But 
by the incessant repetition, the horrors are diminished; and 
we read, without emotion, the narration of deeds which rent 
tlie hearts of thousands with anguish, and inflicted wounds on 
human happiness and human improvement, which ages with 
difficulty healed. Instead, therefore, of general statements, which 
glide as unimpressively over the mind as the arrow upon ice, 
it may be preferable to select a few incidents, to imply those 
scenes of desolation, which, when stated in the aggregate^ only 
confuse and overwhelm the sensibility of our perception. 

After destroying the monastery, and slaying all the monks of the 
then much admired abbey of Bardeney, they employed the summer 
in desolating the country around with sword and Gre (2). About 
Michaelmas they passed the Witham, and entered the district of 
Kesteven (3) with the same dismal ministers of fate. The sovereign 
of the country made no effort of defence ; but a patriotic few at- 
tempted to procure for themselves and the rest, that protection 
which their government did not impart. 

The brave earl Algar, in September, drew out aU the youth of 
Hoiland (4); his two senechals, Wibert and Leofric, whose names 
the aged rustics that survived attached, with grateful memm-y, to 
Northmen advance thcir posscssious, which they caUcd Wiberton and Le- 
toCroyiand. frington, asscmblcd from Deeping, Langtoft, and 
Boston, 300 valiant and well appointed men ; 200 more joined bin 
from the Croyland monastery. They were composed chiefly of fu- 
gitives, and were led by Tolius, who had assumed the cowl 5 but 
who, previous to his entering the sacred profession, had been ce- 
lebrated for his military character. Morcard, lord of Brunne, 
added his family, who were undaunted and numerous. Osgot, the 
sheriff of Lincoln, a courageous and formidable veteran, collected 
500 more from the inhabitants of the county. These generous 
patriots united in Kesteven, with the daring hope of checking, by 
their valour, the progress of the ferocious invaders. 

(1) Lindescy was the largest of the three parts into which the coonty of Lincoln 
was anciently divided. 

(2) Ingulf, 20. 

(3; Kesteven was another of the three districts Into which LiocolDShire was 
anciently divided . 

(i) Hoiland or Holland; the southern division of Lincolnshire, which extended 
from the Witham to (he Nine. Like the Batavian Holland, it was so ODOlst, that 
the surface shook if stamped upon, and the print of the feet remained on it. It 
was composed of two iiarts, the lower and the upper. The lower was ftiU of 
impassable marshes ; huge banks preserved it from the ocean. Camd. 459. 
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On the feast of St. Maurice, they attacked the advanced bands 
of the Northmen with such auspicious bravery, that they slew^ 
three of their kings, and many of the soldiers. They chased the 
rest to the gates of their entrenchments , and, notwithstanding a 
fierce resistence, they assailed these, till the advance of night com- 
pelled the valiant earl to call off his noble army (1). 

With an unpropitious celerity, the other kings of the Northmen, 
w^ho had spread themselves over the country to plunder it, God- 
run, Bacseg, Oskitul, Halfden, and Amond, together with Frenar, 
Ingwar, Ubbo, and the two Sidrocs, hastened, during the night, 
to re-unite their bands in the camp. An immense booty, and a 
numerous multitude of women and children, their spoil, accom- 
panied them. 

The news of their unfortunate arrival reached the English sta- 
tions, and produced a lamentable efiect ; for a large part of the 
small army, aflrighted by the vast disproportion of numbers which 
in the ensuing mom they must encounter, fled during the darkness 
of the night. This desertion might have inspired and justified a 
general flight ; but the rest, as though they had felt that their post 
was the Thermopylae of England, with generous magnanimity and 
religious solemnity prepared themselves to perish for their country 
and their faith. 

The brave Algar managed his diminished force with the wisest 
economy, and with soldierly judgment. He selected the valiant 
Tolius, and 500 intrepid followers, for the post of the greatest 
danger, and therefore placed them on his right. Morcard, the lord 
of Brunne, and his companions in arms, he stationed with them. 
On the left of his array, Osgot, the illustrious sheriff, with bis 500 
soldiers, took his allotted post with Harding of Rehale, and the 
young and impetuous citizens of Stamford. Algar himself, with 
his seneschals, chose the centre, that they might be ready to aid 
either division as exigency required. 

The Northmen, in the first dawn of light, buried their three 
kings in the spot thence called Trekyngham, and leaving two other 
of their royal leaders, with four jarls, to guard their camp and 
captives, they moved forwards with four kings and eight jarls, 
burning with fury for the disgrace of their friends on the preceding 
day. 

The English, from their small number, contracted themselves 
into a wedge 5 against the impetus of the Northern darts, they pre- 
sented an impenetrable arch of shields, and they repelled the vio- 
lence of the horse by a dense arrangement of their spears. Les- 
soned by their intelligent commanders, they maintained their 
station immovable the whole day. 

(1) Ingulf, 20. Chron. St. Petri de Bargo, 10. The place where these three 
kings fell obtained the name of Trekynghani, or the three kings' home. It was 
berore named Lacuudon. Ing. 'ii. 
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Evening advanced, and their unconquercd valour had kept off 
enemies, m hose numbers had menaced them viiih inevitable ru^i. 
The JNorlhmen had spent their darts in vain. Their hors^en 
WTre wearied with the inefleclual toil of the day; and their whole 
army, despairing of success, in feigned confusion withdrew* 
Elated at the sight of the retreating foe, the English, quitting their 
array, sprang forwards to complete their conquest. In vain their 
hoary leaders expostulated, in vain proclaimed ruin if they sepa- 
rated. Intoxicated with the prospect of unhoped success, Ihey 
forgot that it was the skill of their conunanders, which, noore than 
their own bravery, had protected tliem. They forgot the fe^^ess 
of tlieir numbers, and the yet immense superiority of their foes, 
lliey saw flight, and they thought only of victory. Dispersed in 
their eager pursuit, they displayed to the Northern chiefs a certain 
means of conquest. Suddenly the Pagans rallied in every part, 
and rushing upon the scattered English, surrounded them on every 
side. It was then they saw what fatal rashness had involved in 
equal ruin their country and themselves. They had almost 
rescued England from destruction by their valour and conduct ; 
and now, by a moment's folly, all their advantages were lost. For 
a while, Algar, the undaunted earl, and the self-devoting Tolios, 
with the other chiefs, discreel even in the midst of approaching 
ruin, by gaining a little eminence, protracted their fate. But as 
the dispersed English could not be re-united, as the dissolved ar- 
rangement could not be re-composed, the valour and skill of the 
magnanimous leaders, however exalted and unexcelled, could only 
serve to multiply the victims of the day. The possibility of victory 
had vanished. The six chiefs beheld their followers falling fast 
around ; death approached themselves. Mounting upon tlie bodies 
of their friends, they returned blow for blow, till, faulting imder 
innumerable wounds, they expired upon the corses of their too 
impetuous companions (1). 

A few youths of Sutton and Gedeney threw their arms into the 
neighbouring wood, and escaping with difficulty in the following 
night, they communicated the fatal catastrophe to the monastery of 
Croyland (ii), whiles its abbot and the society were performing 
matins. The dismal tidings threw terror into every breast ; all 
forboded that the next stroke of calamity would fall on them. 
The abbot, retaining with him the aged monks and a few infants, 
sent away the youthful and the strong with their relics, jewels, 
find charters, to hide themselves in the nearest marshes, till the 
demons of slaughter had passed by. With anxious haste they 

(1) This intercsling narrative is in Ingulf, 20, 21. 

(2) Croyland was one of the islands lying in that tract of the Eastern wateri, 
which, rising from the middle of tiie country, and spreading above 100 milts, 
precipitated themselves into the sea with many great rivers. Malm. G^. 
Pont. 20S. 
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loaded a boat vfiih their treasures. They threw their domestic 
property into the waters, but as part of the table of the great altar, 
plated with gold, rose above the waves, they drew it out, and re- 
placed it in the abbey. 

The flames of the villages in Kcsleven now gradually spread 
towards them, and the clamours of the fierce pagans drew nearer. 
Alarmed, tliey resumed their boat, and reached the wood of An- 
carig near the south of the island (1). Here, with Toretus, the 
anchorite, and his fraternity, they remained four days. 

The abbot, and they who were too young or too old to fly, put 
on their sacred vestments, and assembled in the choir, performing 
their mass and singing all the Psalter, mtb the faint hope, thatun-- 
resisting age and harmless childhood would disarm ferocity of its 
cruelty. Soon a furious torrent of howling barbarians poured in, 
exulting to find Christian priests to massacre. The venerable ab- 
bot was liewed down at the altar by the cruel Oskitul, and the at- 
tendant ministers were beheaded after him. The old men and 
children, who ran affrighted from the choir, wore seized and tor- 
tured, to discover the treasure of the place. The prior sufiiored in 
the vestry, the subprior in the refectory ; every part of tlie sacred 
edifice was stained with blood. One child only, of ten years of 
ago, whose beautiful countenance happened to interest the younger 
Sidroc (2), was permitted to survive. The spoilers broke down 
all the tombs and monuments, with the avaricious hope of discover- 
ing treasures ; and, on the third day, they committed the superb 
edifice to the flames. 

With a great plunder of cattle, the insatiate barbarians marched 
the next day to Peterborough (3). There stood a monastery, the 
glory of the architecture of the age, and whose library was a large 
repository of books, which the anxious labours of two centuries had 
collected. But arts and science were toys not worthy even to 

(1) Or Thorn-ey, the island of Thorns. There was a monastery here. 
IVlaUnsbury exhibits it as the picture of a paradise ; amidst lite marslies abounding 
in trees, was a fine green plain, as smootli and level as a stream ; every part was 
cultivated ; here apple-trees arose, there vines crept along the fields, or twined 
round poles. Vet he adds one trait so expressive of lonesomenesss, as to throw 
a gloom over the charms of nature : *' When a man comes he is applauded like 
an angel." De Gest. Pont. 29i. 

(2; One of the Sidrocs had already distinguished himself for his aggressions on 
France. In 852 and 855 he entered the Seine with much successful depredation. 
Chron. Fontanel. Bouquet^ 7. p. 40 — 43. 

(3) This also stands in the land of the Girvii or Fenraen, who occupied those 
immense marshes, containing millions of acres, where the counties of Lincoln, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Northampton, meet. Camd. 408. The marshes 
are described by Hugo Candldis as furnishing wood and turf for fire, hay for 
cattle, reeds for thatching, and Osh and water-fowl for subsistence. Peterborough 
monastery was in the best portion. Oa one side was a range of water, on the 
other woods and a cultivated country. U was accessil)le on all sides but the east, 
where a boat was reriuisite. 
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amuse their women^ in the estimation of these invaders. They 
assailed the gates and fastenings, and with their archers and flui- 
chines attacked the waUs. The monks resisted with all their 
means of annoyance. A brother of Ubbo was carried off to hb 
tent, wounded by the blow of a stones This incident added a new 
incentive to the cruel fury of the Northmen. They burst in at the 
second assault under Ubbo. He slew the hoary abbot, and aU the 
monks, with his own weapon. Every other inhabitant was slaugh- 
tered without mercy by his followers. One man only had a gleam 
of humanity. Sidroc cautioned the little boy, whom he had saved 
from Croyland, to keep out of the way of Ubbo. The immense 
booty which they were gorged with did not mitigate their love of 
ruin. The much admired monastery, and its valuable and scarcely 
reparable literary treasures, were soon wrapt in fire. For fifteen 
days the conflagration continued. 

The Northmen, turning to the south, advanced to Huntingdon. 
The two earls Sidroc were appointed to guard the resu* and the 
haggage over the rivers. As they were passing the Nen (1), after 
the rest of the army, two cars, laden with vast wealth and pro- 
perty, with all the cattle drawing them, were overturned, at the 
left of the stone bridge, into a dcpthless whirlpool. While all the 
attendants of the younger Sidroc were employed in recovering 
what was possible of the loss, the child of Croyland ran into the 
nearest wood, and, walking all night, he beheld the smoking mins 
of his monastery at the dawn. 

He found that the monks had returned from Ancarig the day be- 
fore, and were laboriously toiling to extinguish the flames, which 
yet raged in various divisions of the monastery. When they heard 
from the infant the fate of their superior and elder brethren, uncon- 
querable sorrow suspended their exertions, till wearied nature com- 
pelled a remission of their grief. They collected such as they could 
find of the mutilated and half-consumed bodies, and buried them 
with sympathetic reverence. Having repaired part of the ruins, 
they chose another abbot ; when the hermits of Ancarig came to im- 
plore their charitable care for the bodies at Peterborough, which 
the animals of prey were violating. A deputation of monks was 
sent, who found the corpses, and interred them in one large grave, 
with the abbot at the summit. A stony pyramid covered his re- 
mains, round which were afterwards engraven their images in me- 
morial of the catastrophe (2). 

Spreading devastation and murder around them as they marched, 
the Northmen proceeded into Cambridgeshire. Ely and its first 
Christian church and monastery, with the heroic nuns, who muti' 

(!) This river runs through Northampton, making many reaches by the winding 
of its hanks. Camden calls it a very noble river, p. 430. 
(2) Ingulf, 22-24. Chron. Petrib. 18-20. 
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latcd their faces to preserve their honour, were destroyed by the 
ruthless enemy ; and many other places were desolated. 

The sanguinary invaders went afterwards into East ^^^ 
Anglia ( 1 ) . The throne of this kingdom was occupied mTiuion ot East 
by Edmund, a man praised for his affability, his gen- ^^^"'^ 
tleness, and humility. He may have merited all the lavish enco- 
miums which he has received for the milder virtues ; but he was 
deficient in those manly energies whose vigorous activity would 
have met the storm in its fury, and might have disarmed it of its 
terrors (2). 

Ingwar, separating from Ubbo, proceeded to the place where 
Edmund resided. The picture annexed to his route represents a 
burning country, the highways strewed with the victims of mas- 
sacre, violated women, the husband expiring on his own threshold 
near his wife, and the infant torn from its mother's bosom, and 
slain before her eyes to increase her screams (3) . Ingwar had heard 
a favourable account of Edmund's warlike abilities, and by a rapid 
movement endeavoured, according to the usual plan of the North- 
men (4), to surprise the king, before he could present an armed 
country to repel him. Edmund, though horrors had for some time 
been raging round his frontiers, was roused to no preparations, 
had meditated no warfare. He was dwelling quietly in a village 
near Hagilsdun (5), when the active Dane appeared near him, and 
he was taken completely unawares. 

His earl, Ulfketul, had made one effort to save East Anglia, but 
it failed. His army was decisively beaten at Thetford with profuse 
slaughter ; and this calamity deeply wounded the mind of Edmund, 

(1) Abbo Floriacensis, ^ho ^^n'ote in the tenth century, describes East Anglia as 
nearly environed with waters; immense maishes, an hundred miles in extent, 
were on ttie north ; the ocean on the east and south. On the west it was protected 
from the irruptions of the other members of the octarchy, by a mound of earth 
like a lofty wall. Its soil was fertile and pleasant ; it was full of lakes two or 
three miles in space ; its marshes were peopled with monks. MSS. Cott. Li- 
brary. Tib. B. 2. p. 3. 

(2) One of the fullest accounts of the fate of Edmund, is in the little book of 
Abbo. Ke addresses it to the famous Dunstan, from whom he had the particulars 
he narrates. He intimates that Dunstan used to repeat them with eyes moist with 
tears, and had learnt them from an old soldier of Edmund's, who simply and 
faithfully recounted them upon his oaih to the illustrious Ethelstan. Abbo's* 
treatise lias been printed abroad in Acta Sanctorum, Cologne, vol. vi. p. i05— 
472. ed. 1575. 

(3) '' Maritus cum conjuge aut mortuus aut moribundus jacebat in limine : 
infans raptus a matris uberibus, ut major esset ejulatus, trucidabatur coram ma- 
ternis obiutibus." Abbo, MSS. p. 3. This author was so well acquainted wilh 
Ylrgil and Horace as to cite them in his little work. 

(4) Abbo remarks of the Danish nation, '^cum semper sludeat rapto viverc, 
nunquani tamen indicia pugna palam contendit cum hosle, nisi prevcnta insidiis, 
ablala spc ad portus navium remeandi." MSS. p. 6. 

(5) Ihe Hill of Eagles. It is now, says Bromton, 805., called Home. It is 
upon the Waveney, a little river dividing part of Norfolk from Suffolk. It is not 
far from Diss in Norfolk. Camden names it Hoxon, p. 375. 
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who did not reflect, that to resist the Danes with energy, was not 
merely to uphold bis own domination, but to protect his people 
from the most fatal ruin (1). 

As Ingwar drew nigh to the royal residence, be sent one <rf his 
countrymen to the king, with a haughty command, to divide his 
treasures, submit to his religion, and reign in subjection to his will. 
"And who are you that should dare to withstand our power? 
The storm of the ocean deters not our proposed enterprise, but 
serves us instead of oars. Neither the loud roarings of the sky, 
nor its darting lightnings have ever injured us. Submit, then, 
with your subjects, to a master to whom even the elements are 
subservient (2).'* 

On receiving this imperious message, Edmund held counsel with 
one of his bishops who dnjoyed his confidence. The ecclesiastic, 
apprehensive of the king's safety, exhorted his compliance. A dia- 
logue ensued, in which Edmund displayed the sensibility of an 
amiable mind, but not those active talents which would have given 
safety to his people. He pitied his unhappy subjects, groaning under 
every evil which a barbarous enemy could inflict, and wished his 
death could restore them. When the bishop represented to him the 
ravages which tlie Northmen had perpetrated, and the danger 
which impended on himself, and advised his flight, the mild-hearted 
king exclaimed, '' I desire not to survive my dear and faithful 
subjects. Why do you suggest to me the shame of abandoning my 
fellow-soldiers? I have always shunned the disgrace of reproach, 
and especially of cowardly abandoning my knights; because I feel 
it nobler to die for my country than to forsake it ; and shall I now 
be a voluntary recreant, when the loss of those I loved makes even 
the light of heaven tedious to me (3) ?" The Danish envoy was 
then called in, and Edmund addressed him with an energy that 
ought to have anticipated such a crisis, and to have influence his 
actions. " Stained as you are with the blood of my people, you 
deserve death ; but I will imitate the example of him I venerate, 
and not pollute my hands with your blood. Tell your commander 
I am neither terrified by his threats, nor deluded by his promises. 
Lot his boundless cupidity, y\hkh no plunder can satiate, take and 
consume* my treasures. You may destroy this frail and falling 
body, like a despised vessel ; but know, that the freedom of my 
mind shall never, for an instant, bow before him. It is more ho- 
nourable to defend our liberties with our lives than to beg mercy 

(1) Ingulf, 2i. Asser, 20. Malt. West. 318. 

(2) ''Ktquistu, ut tants potenliae insolenter audeas contradicere? Marios 
tempestatis procella nostris servit remigiis, nee movet a proposito directs intcn- 
tionis. — Quibus nee ingcns mugitus coeli, nee crebri jaclus fulmioum unquam 
Docuerunt. Esto itaque, cum tuis omnibus, sub hoc imperalore maiimo cai faran- 
Ian tur elemen ta . " A bbo, ib. 

(3) Abbo, ibid. 
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with our tears. Death is preferable to servility. Hence! my 
spirit shall fly to heaven from its prison, contaminated by no de- 
grading submission. How can you allure me by the hope of re- 
tained power, as if I could desire a kingdom, where its population 
has been so destroyed ; or a few subjects robbed of every thing that 
makes life valuable (1) ! " 

This passive fortitude and these irritating reproaches only 
goaded the resentment of the Dane, whose rapid hostilities had now 
made active warfare useless. The king was taken without farther 
contest. He was bound with close fetters, and severely beaten. 
He was then dragged to a tree, tied to its trunk and lacerated with 
whips. Even these suflerings could not appease the tigers of the 
Baltic. They aimed their arrows at his body with contending dex- 
terity. At length Ingward, enraged at his flrmness and piety, 
closed the cruel scene by the amputation of his head (2). 

Thus terminated another kingdom of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy, 
which, as it had been baneful to the happiness of the island by oc- 
casioning incessant warfare, was now become wholly incompatible 
with the security of every individual, while the states of the conti- 
nent were enlarging, and the North was pouring its throngs around. 
By annihilating with such total extirpation all the rival dynasties, 
and the prejudices which supported them, the Danes unconsciously 
made some atonement for the calamities they diffused. They ha- 
rassed the Anglo-Saxons into national fraternity, and combined 
contending sceptres into one well-regulated monarchy. 

The Northmen placed Godrun, one of their kings, over East 
Anglia ; while the brother of Edmund, terrified at the miseries of 
the day, fled into Dorset^ and there lived an hermetical life on bread 
and water (3). 

Having resolved to attempt the subjugation of the island, the 
Northmen governed their career with policy as distinguished as 
their cruelty. They had attacked Mercia, and they beheld the 
banners of West Saxony waving on its frontiers. If they assaulted 
Wessex, would the Mercian sword be there ? Their experience 
proved that they calculated well on the petty policy of that de- 
graded kingdom. Although the crown of Mercia trembled in every 
battle in Wessex ; though it was impossible for Ethclred to be con- 
quered, and for Burrhed to be secure, yet the protecting succour 
which Mercia had received from the kings of Wessex was never 
returned, though common danger claimed it. 

(1) This is a literal translalion of his speech to the messenger of Ing\^ar, as 
given by Abbo, on the authority mentioned in note 2. p. 311. 

(2) The 20lh of November was the day of this catastrophe, which was so in- 
teresting, that the Islander, Ara Frode, makes it one of (he steps of his chronology, 
p. 7. He was canonized. His memory was much venerated, and his name still 
exists in our calendars. 

(3) Malmsb. 250. Bromton, 807. 
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lugward having completed the conquest of East AngUa, and per- 
mitted his associate, Godrun, to assume its sceptre, returned to his 
brother Ubbo, in Nor Ihumbria (1) . The rest of the invaders, under 
the command of Haifden and Bacseg, two of their kings, or sea-* 
kings, hastened from East Auglia to a direct invasion of Wessex. 

They penetrated from Norfolk unchecked into Berk- 

Wessex attacked. . *' / , , , r-r* j« 

shirc ; they possessed themselves of neadmg as soon as 
they reached it, and continued there many days unmolested. 

On the third day after their arrival, their leaders, v^ilh a power- 
ful body of cavah7, spread themselves successfully to pillage ; the 
rest dug a trench between the Thames and the Kennet, to the right 
of the cily, to defend their encampments. Ethelwulph, the earl of 
the county, who had defeated the invaders before, collected the 
men of tlic vicinity, and exhorted them to disregard the supe- 
riority of the foe. Ilis argument was a popular one : ' ' What though 
their army is larger than ours, Christ, our general, is stronger than 
them. " His countrymen were convinced by his logic ; and, after 
a long combat, the invaders were repulsed at Inglefield (2), with 
the loss of Sidroc the elder, the chief who had so much afflicted 
France. 

Four days after this conflict, the kings of Wessex, Ethelred and 
Alfred, put themselves into motion with their forces, and joining 
the earl Ethelwulph, attacked the Northmen at Reading. They 
destroyed all the enemies who were out of the citadel 5 but those 
within rushing from all its gates, a fiercer battle followed, which 
ended in the death of Ethelwulph, and the retreat of the West 
Saxons (3). 

Taken unawares by the invasion, the West Saxons had rushed to 
the conflict with a hasty and inadequate force. Four days after- 
wards, they collected in a more complete and formidable array, 
and C43mbated the enemy at .^Escesdun, or the Ash-tree Hill (4). 
The Danes had accumulated all their strength, and, with an attempt 
at tactical arrangement, they divided themselves into two bodies ; 
one, the chief, their two kings conducted j the other moved under 
the earls. The English imitated their array. Ethelred resolve^ 
himself to encounter llic northern kings, and appointed Alfred to 
shock with their earls. Both armies raised their shields into a 
tortoise-arch, and demanded the battle. 

(1) Bromton, 807. Ethelwerd says of him, *' Ivar died Uiis year," p. 843. The 
Annals of Ulster state, that he T^ent in this year from Scotland to Dablin itith 
200 ships, w ilh great booty, and a multitude of English, Welsh, and Pictbh pri- 
soners. These annals place his death in 872, thus .- '^ 872, Ivar, king of all the 
Northerns in Ireland and Britain, died," p. 65. His children, sea-kings, like him- 
self, are often mentioned in these Irish Annals. 

(2; Sax. Chron. 80. Sim. Dun 125. Asser, 21. Inglefield is a little Ylllage In 
the neighbourhood of Reading. Camden, li2., who, in a small mistake, calls Etbel- 
w'ulph a king instead of an earl. 

(3) Sim. Dun. 125. Asser, 21. (4) Asser, tl. 
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The Northmen were first in thQ field : for Ethelred, either im- 
pressed with that dispiriting belief, which men on the eve of great 
conflicts sometimes experience, that he should not survive it, or 
preparing his mind for the worst event, and for its better state, and 
desirous to obtain the favour of the Lord of all existing world, 
waited to say his prayers in his tent, which he declared he would 
not leave till the priest had finished. Alfred, more eager for the 
fray, and provoked by the defying presence of the enemy, was im- 
patient at the delay ; his indignant courage forgot the inferiority 
of the division which he commanded; he led up his troops in con- 
densed order, and disdained to remark that the crafty Danes were 
waiting on an eminence for an advantageous conflict (1). A soli- 
tary tree marked the place of combat, and round this the nations 
shocked with frightful clamour and equal bravery. The exertions 
of Alfred were unavailing, though he is stated to have attacked 
like the chafed boar ; he had been too precipitate. The English 
ranks gave way, when the presence of Elhelred, with his battle, 
destroyed the inequality of the combatants, and re -animated the 
fainting spirits of his countrymen . The long and dreadful struggle 
at last ended in the death of the king Bacseg, of the younger (2) 
Sidroc, many other earls, and some thousand of the Danes, who 
fled in general rout. The English chased them all night and the 
next day over the fields of Adidown till they reached their for- 
tress at (3) Reading. The slaughter of the day gave it a dismal 
claim to memory (4). 

Fourteen days after this, the Danes collected strength sufficient 
to defeat the kings of Wessex at Easing (5). An important acces- 

(1) Asser sayshe had his account of Alfred's impetnous alacrity from those wbo 
saw it, 22. He adds the phrase " aprino more." 

(2) Asser and the printed copy of the Saxon Chronicle place the deaths of both 
the Sidrocs in this battle, aUhough it had recorded the fall of one in the preceding 
battle. The fine MSS. of the Saxon Chronicle in the Collon Library, Tib. B. 4. p. 30., 
having mentioned the death of one Sidroc at Inglefield, refers the death of the 
younger Sidroc only to this battle : " and Iher Sidrac so geonga, and Osbern eorl* 
and Fraena eorl, and Harald eorl.*' This MS., though in some respects less complete 
than tho<e which Or. Gibson edited, is yet more accurate in others. It is remark- 
ably well written, and seems very ancient. 

(3) Asser, 23, 24. Flor. Wig. 307. Sax. Chron. 81. 

(4) The place of this great battle has been controverted. Aston, near Walling- 
ford, in Berks, has good claims, because the Saxon Chronicle (as its editor observed) 
mentions /Escesdun, on another occasion, as close by Wallingford, p. 135. Dr. Wise, 
in his letter to Dr. Mead, concerning some antiquities in Berkshire, printed 1738, 
contends that the famous white horse on the hill was made to commemorate this 
victory. *' He says, '* I take Esccsdune to mean that ridge of hills from Letcombe 
and thereabouts, going on to Wiltshire, and overlooking the vale with Ihe towns 
in it. The town formerly called Ayshesdown, is now called Ashbury ; the old name 
is sllll preserved hereabouts, the downs being called by the shepherds, Ashdown ; 
and about a mile southward from Ashbury, is Ashdown Park," p. 20. Whiltaker 
prefers the locality of Aston, p. 272. 

(5) Asser, 2i. 
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sion of allies, newly arrived from the North (1), increased the 
terrors of this defeat, and augured new miseries to the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The last invaders joined harmoniously with the preceding, be- 
cause their object was the same. Within two months afterwards 
the princes of Wessex supported another batUe with the recruited 
confederates at Merton (2) ; but the conflict, after many changes of 
victory, was again unfortunate to the English. Ethelred received 
r-.K 1 . .. a wound in it, of which he died soon after Easter, and 

Ethelred dies. . ^ . V ___. - ,„, ' . 

was mtcrred at Wimburn (3). 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Reign or Alfred, from his accession to his Retirement, 

871. The death of Etlielred raised Alfred to the throne 

Alfred accedes, ^^f Wcsscx. Somc children of his elder brother were 
alive (4), but the crisis was too perilous for the nation to have 
suffered the sceptre to be feebly wielded by a juvenile hand. The 
dangers which environed the country, excited the earls and chiefs 
of the whole nation, whom we may understand to have been the 
witcna-gemot, with the unanimous approbation of the country (5), 
to choose Alfred for the successor, that they might have a prince 
who cx>uld give them the protection of his abilities. 

It is intimated that he hesitated (6) j and indeed, every evil 
which can abate human happiness, seemed to surround the diadem 
olTercd to Alfred. 
It was the defeat and death of a brother which occasioned his 

(1) Quo praelio peracto, de ultramarinis partibus alias paganorana exercitus tn^ 
cielati se adjunxit. Asser, 2i. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 81. This position of Merelune is doubtful. Mcrton in Surrey, 
Merdcn in Wills, and Merton in Oxfordshire, have been suggested. I am induced 
to venture a new opinion, that it was Morton in Berk?, because the Chronicle of 
Mailros, Hi., places the bailie at Reading; and, according to Iho map, MorlOD 
liundred joins iVeading, and contains both North Merton and South Merlon. 

(3) Bromlon, 809. The bishop of Sherborne fell in this battle. Mall. We»t. 823. 
The Saxon Chronicle says, that he and many godra menna fell in it, 81., vhom 
Huntingdon calls mulli proceres Angllaj, p. 3i9. Ethelwerd, the chronicler, to 
mentioning Ethelred's death, styles ihis king his alavus, p. 843., thus intimatiog 
his own princely ancestry. 

(4) Alfred in his will gave eight manors to /Elhelm, his brother's son. and three 
manors to Athclwold, his brother's son. He also gave some manors to his cousin 
Osferth. The end of Alhelwold w ill be seen in Edward's reign. 

C5) Sim. Dun. 120, 127. A?ser, 24. 

(6) Asserts expression is, that he began to reign quasi invilus, as If unwillingly, 
because he thought that unless he was supported by the divine assistance, he could 
not resist such enemies. Vila Alfredi. p. 24. 
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accession. The victorious enemies, stronger from their victory, 
promised to be more formidable to Alfred than to Ethelred. All 
the causes that had produced their former successes were yet in 
full operation, while the new sovereign's means of resisting them 
were not increased. According to the natural course of things 
his reign could not be but calamitous. Alfred chose to endure the 
threatening contingencies, and by accepting the throne, began a 
life of severe military labour, of continual difficulty, and of great 
mental anxiety, shaded for some time with the deepest gloom of 
misfortune and personal degradation. 

The fiercest and most destructive succession of conflicts which 
ever saddened a year of human existence distinguished that of 
Alfred's accession with peculiar misery. With their own popula- 
tion, (he West Saxons maintained eight pitched battles against the 
Northmen, besides innumerable skirmishes by day and night, with 
which the nobles and royal officers endeavoured to check their de- 
predations. Many thousands of the invaders fell, but new fleets 
of adventurers were perpetually shading the German Ocean with 
their armaments, who supplied the havoc caused by the West 
Saxon swords (i). It was now. become a conflict between the 
JXorthman nations and the Anglo-Saxons, for the conquest and 
occupation of England, like that of their own ancestors against the 
Britons, and of these against the Romans. The JNorthman mind 
had taken a full direction to a forcible settlement in England. It 
was no longer battles for transient plunder or personal fame. It 
was for lasting dominion ; for the land-inheritance of the country ; 
and for the property and liberty of every individual who possessed 
any. 

W^ilhin a month after Alfred's accession, the Danes Alfred* defeat, 
allacked his troops at WUton (2), in his absence, with *"'* °"' ^''^' 
such superiority of force, that all the valour of patriotism could 
not prevent defeat. This made the ninth great battle which had 
been fought this year in West Saxony, besides the excursions 
w hich Alfred and several of the ealdormen and the king's thsegns 
made against the enemy, which were not numbered. Wearied 
himself, and the country being exhausted by these depopulating 
(X)nflicts, Alfred made a peace with his enemies, and they quitted his 
dominions (3). 

(1) Asser, 25. Flor. Wig. 311. Hoveden, 417. The year 871 is noled as the 
beginning of Alfred's reign by Asser, the Saxon Chronicle, Maiiros, Hovcden, 
Sim. Dun., and some others. But Ingulf, a5-, Malmsb. 42., and Petrib. 21., place 
his accession in 872. 

(2) Bromton, 809., in a mistake, puts down Walton in Sussex. But Asser, 
whom the other chronicles follow, says, Wilton is on the north banit of the river 
Guilou, from which the whole country is named, p. 25. Guilou means the mean- 
dering river. 

(3) Sax. Ch. 82. Asser, 25. Ethelw. 84i. It would seem that Ingwar went 
to Scotland and Ireland after his eonquest of East Anglia ; for he is noticed in tha 
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Northmen eon- ^^t a peacc, with thcir continuance in the island, 

quer Mercia. couW but be a dangcrous truce, that would soon end 
in niore dangerous liostililies; and which, in the mean lime, 
surrendered the rest of England into their power. This soon 
became visible ; for the invaders marched immediately, e^en those 
who were in Northumberland, to London, and, wintering there, 
threatened Mercia. Burrhed, its king, twice nego- 
tiated with them ; but at last, dUsregarding all treaties, 
they entered Mercia, and wintered at Repton in Derbyshire, where 
they destroyed the celebrated monastery, the sacred mausoleum of 
all the Mercian kings (1 ) . Burrhed quitted his throne, and leaving 
his people to tlie mercy of the invaders, went disgracefully to 
Home, where he soon died, and was buried in the English school (2). 

The Danes gave the Mercian crown to Ceolwulf, an officer of 
Burrhed's court; his capacity was contracted; his disposition 
mischievous ; he swore Odelily to his foreign masters; paid them 
tribute, and promised to return the power they granted, whenevCT 
they required, and to be ready with his forces to co-operate with 
them. He plundered the poor peasantry, robbed the merchants, 
and oppressed the unprotected and the clergy ; on the wretched 
monks of the destroyed abbey of Croyland he unfeelingly imposed a 
tax of a thousand pounds. But this pageant of tyranny displeased 
his masters ; he was stripped of every thing, and he perished mi- 
serably (3). With him ended for ever the Anglo-Saxon octarchy. 
The kingdom of Mercia never existed again. When the Danish 
power declined, it was associated by Alfred to Wessex (4), fnmi 
which it was never afterwards separated. 

England was now become divided between two powers, the 
West- Saxons ; and the Northmen, who had subdued aU the island 
but Wessex. 

The invaders divided themselves into two bodies. The largest 

part of their army, under their three kings, Godrun, Oskitul, and 

Amund, marched from Repton to Cambridge, where they winter- 

They conquer cd and rcsidcd Iwclvc months (5) ; while another divi- 

Bernicia. gj^jj ^f ^^^^ forccs procccdcd to Northumbria under 

Annals of Ulster as besieging and destroying Alcailh at DanbartOD, and proceed- 
ing afterwards to Ireland with a multitude of English, Welsb^ and Pictiih pri- 
soners, where he died ; as mentioned in note 1., p. 314. 

(1) Monasteriumque celeberrimum omnium regam Merciorum sacratissimom 
mausoleum funditus destruxissent. Ingulf, 26. 

(2) In the church of St. Mary there. Asser, 26. Ingulf, who in general is a 
very valuable authority, here makes a small confusion of dates; he says, Burrhed 
fled in S7i, while Alfred was Urrying in Etheiing island. This is not correct. 
Alfred did not seclude himself till four years afterwards. 

(3) Ingulf, 27. 

(i) Ingulf, 27. He says, that from the first year of Penda, to the depoiUion of 
Ceolwulf, the Mercian throne had lasted about 230 years. 
(5) Elhelwerd, 8i4. Asser, J7. 
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Hairdcn, to complete the conqaest of this kingdom. As yet they 
had subdued no more of it than Deira. His calamitous invasion 
subjected tlie whole kingdom of Norlhumbria, and harassed the 
Slralhcluyd Britons (1). Scotland (attempted to withstand them, 
but failed ; and the king of Wales fled to Ireland for refuge from 
their attacks (2). Halfden, having completed the conquest of Ber- 
nicia, divided it amongst his followers, and tilled and cultivated it. 
He perished soon afterwards in Ireland (3). 

The three kings, who had wintered at Cambridge, sre. 

began their hostilities against Wessex. Leaving their f Jd!*' ml^l^o^ 
positions at night, they sailed to Dorsetshire, surprised p^*^® 
the castle of Wareham, and depopulated the country round. Al- 
fred, after a naval victory, weary of battles and seeking only re- 
pose, again negotiated with them to leave his dominions ; and he 
had the impolicy to use money as his peace^maker (4). They pled- 
ged themselves by their bracelets, the oath most sacred to their 
feelings, and which they had never plighted before (5). But Al- 
fred exacted also an oath on Christian relics. We may smile at 
the logic of the king, who thought that a Christian oath would im- 
pose a stronger obligation on Pagan minds, or that the crime of 
perjury was aggravated by thie formalities of the adjuration. But 
the delusion of his mind in not discerning that the welfare of him- 
sel<^ and his country was sacriflced by such treaties is more remark- 
able ; especially as Asser mentions that his natural character was to 
be too warlike (6). 

To punish Northmen by the impositions of oaths, or by hostages, 
which appear to have been reciprocal (7), was to encourage their 
depredations by the impunity which attended them. It was bind- 
ing a giant w ilh a rush, an eagle with a cobweb. Accordingly, 
in a night quickly succeeding the peace-making solemnity, they 
rushed clandestinely on the king's forces, and slew all his horse- 
men (8). They used the steeds to mount a part of their army, 

(1) Sax. ChroD. 83. 

(2) Ann. Ulster, 65. These annals notice some dissensions of the Northmen, in 
which Halfden liilied by stratagem the son of Oiaf, one of the kings, or sea-kings« 
that accompaoicd Ing^ar. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 84. In 876, the Annals of Ulster place the death of Halfden 
'' Battle at Lochraun, between the FingAIs and DubhgAls, where the latter lost 
Halfden their captain," p. 65. 

(4) £theiwerd, 844. Before this treaty Alfred attacked the Danes by sea. His 
ships, meeting six of (heirs, took one and dispersed the others, Asser, 27. 

(5) Asser, 28. Their bracelets were highly valued by them and always buried 
with Ihem. See Bartholin. 499—503. Joannes Tinmouth says, they were no- 
bilitatis indicium. Hist. MSS. cited by Dugdale, i. p. 256.: and see AimoD, 
p. 371. ;i85. 

(G) '* Nimium bellicosus," p. 24. 

(7) I infer this, because, in mentioning Alfred's complete and final conquest of 
Guthrun. Asser says, he exacted hostages, but gave none. Ille nullum eis daret, 
p. 34. He adds that this was unusual. Ita tamen qualiter nunquam cum aliquo 
pacem ante pepigerant. (8; Asser, 28. 
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M^bich rode immediately to Exeter, and remained there for the 
winter (1). 

g,^ Tlie small advantage which the ships of Alfred had 

Alfred's uavai obtained over a few Danish vessels, induced him lo 

successes. ^ausc long ships and galleys to be built at the ports of 
his kingdom ; and, as his countrymen were less competent to navi- 
gate them, he manned them with such piratical foreigners as would 
engage in his service (2). They were appointed to cut oft all sup- 
plies from his invaders. They met a large fleet of Northmen 
hastening from Wareham, to relieve their countrymen. They 
flew to arms with the same alacrity with which they prosecuted 
all their enterprises. The Northmen, half ruined already by a 
stormy voyage, waged a fruitless battle ; their hosts perished, and 
of their steeds of the ocean, to adopt their favourite metaphor, one 
hundred and twenty were destroyed at the rock of Swanwick, on 
the coast of Hampshire (3) . 

Alfred at last collected his troops, and marched against the Danes 
in Exeter ; but they possessed themselves of the castle before be 
reached it, and his military skill was unable or unwilling to assault 
or to besiege it. He contented himself with repeating the illusory 
policy of exacting new hostages and new oaths, that they should 
depart from his kingdom (4) . 

The conduct of Alfred, in the first years of his reign, seems to 
have been imprudent. While acting with his brother, he was 
energetic and indefatigable ; but after he became possessed of the 
crown himself, instead of a system of vigilance and vigour against 
his enemies, we find nothing but inert quietude, temporising paci- 
fications, and transient armaments. The only plan discernible in 
the first seven years of his reign, was to gain momentary repose. 
An interval of tranquillity was certainly obtained j but it was a de- 
lusive slumber on the precipice of fate. 

(1) Named by (be Britons, Caer Wise; by tbe Saxons, Eaxanceastre. It if, 
continues Asser, on the eastern bank or the river Wise, near the southern tea, 
which flows between Gaul and Britain. 

(2) Asserts expressions are '* Impositisqne piratis in illis Tias maris custodieiidaB 
commisit," p. 29. 

(3) The printed copy of Asser, besides this defeat, makes 120 also to perish hi 
a slonn. I follow Matt. West. 328., who consolidates the two incidents into one. 
Ftor. Wig. 315., Sax. Ghr. 83., Ethelw. 845., and Hunt. 350.» mention on^ one 
loss of 120 vessels. 

(4) Asser, 28. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Alfred becomes a fugitive. — Misconduct imputed to him* 

We now approach the period of Alfred's greatest de- ^^^ 
gradation. The locusts of the Baltic,' to use the ex- Northmen enter 
pressive metaphor of the chronicles, having spread ^"**' 
themselves over part of Mercia in the preceding August, and being 
joined by new swarms, advanced again into Wessex ; and in Ja- 
nuary took possession of Chippenham in Wiltshire, where they 
passed the winter, and from which they made excursive ravages 
over the adjacent country. On this decisive invasion, the country 
found itself so unprotected, from whatever cause, that many of the 
inhabitants emigrated in penury and terror to other regions. 
Some fled over sea, and to France ; the rest, overawed by the ca- 
valry of the invaders, submitted to their dominion, and Alfred 
himself was compelled to become a fugitive (1). 

These circumstances, which every chronicle states 
or implies, are so extraordinary, that it isdifiBcult to ^' **'*'' *^*^**** 
comprehend them. The Danes invade Wessex, the country falls 
undefended into their hands, and Alfred preserves his life by such 
a concealment, that his friends were as ignorant as his enemies 
both of his residence and fate (2). Such became his distress, that 
he knew not where to turn (3); such was his poverty, that he had 
even no subsistence but that which by furtive or open plunder be 
could extort, not merely from the Danes, but even from those of 
his subjects who submitted to their government ; or by Ashing and 
hunting obtain (4). He wandered about in woods and marshes in 
the greatest penury, with a few companions; sometimes, for 
greater sccresy, alone (5). He had neither territory, nor, for a 
time, the hope of regaining any (6). 

To find Alfred and the country in this distress, and at the same 
time to remark, that no battles are mentioned to have occurred 
between the arrival of the Northmen at Chippenham, and the flight 

(1) Asser, 30. Sax. Chron. 84. Elhelw. 845. Mali. West. 329. Hunt. 350. 
Asserii Annales, 166. Alur. Bev. 105. Walling. 537. and others. 

(2) Quare ergo idem saipcdiclus /Elfredus in tanlam mlseriam saepius incidit ut 
nemo subjcctorum suorum sciret, ubi esset vcl quo devenisset. Asser, 32. So 
Asserii Annales, 166. So Flor. Wig. 

(3) At rex yElfredus tactus dolore cordis intrinsecus, quid ageret, quo se yerteret 
ignorabat. Matt. West. 329. 

(4) ]Sihil enim habebat quo uterelur, nisi quod a paganis et etiam a Ghristianis 
qui se paganorum subdiderant dominio, frequentibus irruptionibus aut dam^ aut 
eliam palam sublraherct. Asser. 30. Flor. Wig. 

(5) Asser, 30. Hunt. 350. Mailtos, lii. Chron. Sax. 84. Matt. West. 329. 
Sim. Dun. 18. 71. (P) Alur. Bev. 105, 

I. 21 
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of the king, or the subjection of the country, are circumstances pe- 
culiarly perplexing. It is not stated on this invasion, as it is on 
every other, that Alfred collected an army, and resisted the North- 
men ; that he n^tirod at the head of his forces, though defeated ; 
that he posted himself in any fortress (1), or that he took any mea- 
sures to defend the country against its enemies. They invade in 
January ; and between that month and the following Easter, a 
very short period, all this disaster occurred. 

The power of the Danes may have been Fcnrmidable, but it bad 
never been found by Alfred to be irresistible ; and the events of a 
few months proved that it was easily assailable. When they 
attacked his brother, they met a resistance which has been recorded. 
When they attacked himself in the preceding years, his mcantf of 
opposition, though not vigorous, are yet noticed. Bat on this 
invasion, a most remarkable silence occurs as to any nueasares 
of defence. As far as we can penetrate into such an obscured in- 
cident, we can discern none; nothing appears bat panic and 
disaffection in the people ; inactivity and distress in the kin^. 

To suppose that the JNorthmen surprised him by a rapid move- 
ment into Wessex is no diminution of the difficulty, becaase tbey 
had been eight years in the island, moving about as they pkised ; 
and often with celerity, for the purpose of easier victory. Rapidity 
of motion was, indeed, a part of their usual tactics, both in Eag- 
land and in France ; and not to have prepared against an eivent 
that was always possible, and always impending over him, im- 
peaches both the judgment and patriotism of the king at this period 
of peril. 

Before Alfred, from a respected sovereign, would have beooine 
a miserable fugitive, we should expect to read of many previous 
battles ; of much patriotic exertion, corresponding with his charac- 
ter and dignity, and the duties of his station ; and worthy of bis in* 
tellcct. If defeated in one county, we should look for him in 
another ; always with an army, or in a fortress; always withstand- 
ing the tierce enemies who assaulted him. 
Its canw investi- What overwhclmcd Alfred with sudi distress? 
gated. What drove him so easily from his throne? It could 
not be, as Sir John Spelman intimates, that the Saxons " were 
before quite spent and done,'* because it is not true, that in 876 
they fought ''seven desperate battles (-2).'* These battles have been 
placed in this year hitlicrto erroneously. On comparing every 
reputable chronicler with Asser, the friend of the king, we find 
them to have occurred in the last year of Ethelred's reign, and the 

(i) This was remarkable, because Oduns defence in Kynwith, and A]fred*a 
subsequent fortification in Ethelingcy, show how such a retreat would hive pro- 
tected the country. Hoveden says, that his ministers retired lo KynwiUi, p. 417. 

(2) See his plain but learned and useful life of Alfred, p. 58. and 50. Hume to 
cupied his misconception < 
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first of Alfred's. Since that period, though the king sometimes 
headed armies, no sanguinary conflict is mentioned to have ensued 
in Wessex. Seven years had now elapsed without one important 
struggle ; the strength of West Saxony was therefore unimpaired, 
because one third of the juvenile population, at Alfred's accession, 
would, in 878, have attained the age of courageous manhood. 

That the arrival of new supplies from the Baltic could not have 
" broken the spirits of the Saxons" so suddenly, and have '* re- 
duced them to despair," is probable, because the West Saxons had 
not, for the last seven years, ^^ undergone a miserable havoc in 
their persons and prqierty," and had exerted no ^^ vigorous actions 
in their own defence." So far from being reduced to the necessity 
of despair, we shall find that a single sununons frtun their king, 
when he had recovered his self-possession, and resolved to be the 
heroic patriot, was sufScicnt to bring them eagerly into the field, 
though the undisputed occupation of the country for some months 
must have rendered the collection of an adequate force more diffi- 
cult, and its hostilities far less availing than before. The king is 
not stated to have troubled them with exhortations, to defend 
'' their prince, their country, and their liberties (1)," befcnre he 
retired. And it is remarkable, that the foes whom he had left at 
Chippenham, he found near Westbury, when he made the effort 
which produced his restoration. Amid all the confusion, emigra- 
tion, and dismay, which his seclusion must have produced, twenty 
miles composed the extent of their intermediate progress. The 
invaders, whose conquests, when unresisted, ^('ere so circumscribed, 
and whose triumphs were afterwards destroyed by one well directed 
clTort, could not have exhibited that gigantic port, which intimi- 
dates strength into imbecility, and ensures destruction, by annihi- 
lating the spirit that might avert it. 

To understand this obscure incident, it is necessary Misconduct im- 
to notice some charges of misconduct which have been p"^** *<» ^^"^' 
made against Alfred. The improprieties alluded to, are declared 
to have had political consequences, and have been connected 
with his mysterious seclusion. It may be most impartial to review 
the traditional imputations in all their extent, and then to consider, 
from the confessions of Asser, how much it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, or to reject (2). 

An ancient life of Saint Neot, a kinsman of Alfred, exists in 

(1) This is our Harness mislaken statement, p. 70, 80. 

(2) It Tvould he absurd Tor me to ofTer any apology Tor having yentured to be 
the first writer in our history thU has called the public attention io the ftialts or Al- 
fred, whose lire had been made one continued stream or panegyric. History is onfy 
valuable in proportion to its truth, and it is no injustice to any great characters to 
remarli, vith due candour, lho>e imperfections which thry allowed themselves to 
commit. Yet Dr. Whitaker acciL«es of falsehood those who state that Alfred had 
any defects- A few strokes of his pen demolish authorities as easily as he sometimes 
unduly stretches them. See his St. Neot, p Ul. 
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Saxon (1) which alludes, though vagudy, to some impropriety in 
Uie king's conduct. It says, that iVeot chidcd him with many 
words, and spoke to him prophetically : ^^ O king, much shalt 
thou sufl'er in this lii'c; liereafler so much distress thou shalt 
abide, that no man's tongue may say it all. Now, loved child, hear 
me if thou will, and turn thy heart to my counsel. Depart en- 
tirely from thine unrighteousness, and thy sins with alms redeem, 
and with tears abolish (2).'* 

Another ancient MS. life of Saint Neot (3) is somewhat stronger 
in its expressions of reproach. It states, '' that Neot, reproving 
his bad actions, conojnanded him to amend ; that Alfred, not having 
wholly followed the rule of reigning justly, pursued the way (rf 
depravity (4) : that one day w hen the king came, Neot sharply re • 
proached him for Ihe wickedness of his tyranny, and the proad 
austerity of his government." It declares that Neot foresaw and 
foretold his misfortunes. " Why do you glory in your miscon- 
duct? Why are you powerful but in iniquity.' you have been 
exialted, but you shall not continue ; you shall be bruised like the 
ears of wheat. Where then will be your pride ? If that is not yet 
excluded from you, it soon shall be. You shaU be deprived of that 
very sovereignty, of whose vain splendour you are so extrava- 
gantly arrogant (5)." 

It is in full conformity with these two lives of Neot that those 

(1) It is in MS. in the Cotton Library, Vespasian, D. 14., intituled '> Vita Stncti 
r^eoti Saxonice." It follows an account of Farseus, an East-Anglian Saint, and 
some religious essays of Eifric, all in Saxon. As Elfric wrote the lives of many 
saints in Saxon, it is most probably his composition. 

(2) After mentioning that Alfred came to Neot, emb his sal^le thearfe, it adds, 
he hine eac Ihreade manega |>orden, and him toc|7* mid fore witegange. '^EaU 
thu king, mycel scealt thu tholigen on thyssen life, on than tol^earden time s^k mi- 
cele angsumoysse thu gebiden scealt, tha nan msennisc tunge hit eall asecgen ne 
maiig. Nu leof beam gehor me gyf thu |>ylt and thine heorte to mine rede ge- 
cerre. Ge|7it eallingc fram thinra unricht|>isnysse, and thine synnen mid cfmei- 
sen ales et mid tearen adigole." MSS. Vesp. p. 145. From Asser's eipreuions, 
(ut in Vita Sancti patris Neoti legitur,)p. 30., it seems that a life of Neot had been 
-written before Asser died. The Saxon life above quoted seems to be an epitome 
of some more ancient one. In this manner Elfric epitomised Abbots life. See 
MSS. Julius, E. 7. 

(3) This is a MS. in the Cotton Library, Claudius, A. 5.' It is !d Latin, and ii 
intituled *' Vita Sancti Neoti per Will. Abbatem Croylandensem, an. IISO.*' 

(4) Pravos cliam ejus redarguens actus jussit in melius convert! — nondom ad 
plenum rccte reguandi normaui assecutus, vlam deserverat pravitatis. Gland. 
MS. 15i. 

(5) Quadam denique die solcmni venicntem ex more de tyrannidis improbitate 
ct de superba regiminis austeritate acriter eum increpavit Neotus. — ^Appooebat ei 
sanctum David — regum mansuetissimum et omnibus humilitatis exemplar— affisre- 
bat et Saulem superbia reprot)alum. — Spiritu attactus prophelico, future el pr»- 
dixit infortunia. '' Quid glorlaris," inquit, ^* in malitia ? Quid potens es in inlqnl- 
tate? elevatus es ad modicum, et non subsistes, et sicut summilates sptcaram 
contereris. Ubi est gloriatio tua ? at si nondum exclusa est, aliquando tamen eicln- 
detur. Ipso enim regiminis principatu cujus inani gloriatioiie te ipsom eaoe- 
dendo superbis, in proximo privaberls, etc." MS. Claud, p. iU. 
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Others written by Ramsay in tiic twelfth century (1) express 
also inculpations of Alfred. The life composed in prose stales that 
Neot chided him severely for his iniquitous conduct. " You shall 
be deprived of that kingdom in which you are swelling ; in which 
you are so violently exercising an immoderate tyranny. But if 
you withdraw yourself from your cruel vices and inordinate pas- 
sions, you shall find mercy (2)." 

The same author's biography, in Latin verse, reproaches the 
king's conduct as " dissolute, cruel, proud, and severe." It adds, 
that the king promised to correct himself, but did not; but only 
added to his misdeeds, and became worse. That Neot again re- 
proved him for " wandering in depraved manners," and announced 
his impending calamities (3). 

The same ideas are repeated in the fourteenth century by 
Matthew of Westminster in his history, in phrases like those of 
Ramsay (4); and John of Tinmouth, about the same period, 
reiterates the charge in the language of the Claudius MS. (5). 
Another writer of a chronicle, Wallingford, asserts that Alfred, 
in the beginning of his reign, indulged in luxury and vice ; and 
that the amendment of his conduct was a consequence of his ad- 
versity (6). 

With these statements from later authorities in our recollection, 
let us turn to the contemporary evidence of Asser, the confidential 
friend as well as the biographer of Alfred, and who declares so 
repeatedly in his history that he wrote from the information of 
living eye-witnesses. He loved his royal master, and we cannot 
read his artless biography of him without perceiving that it is not 
likely he would have overstated his faults, or have even mentioned 
them, if they had not been then too well known to have been 
omitted by an honest writer. 

Two words used by Asser are sufficient to remove all doubt on 
the existence of some great faults in Alfred, in the first part pf his 
reign ; and his continuing expressions will assist us in comprehend- 
ing what they were. Asser says, " We believe that this adversity 

(1) Dr. Whilaker has printed these from two MSS. at Oxford, one at Ihe Bod- 
leian, the other in Magdalen College, in (he Appendix to his St. Neot. He thought 
them Ihe oldest lives of St. Neot now known. The two which I have already 
quoted are, however, more ancient, especially the Saxon, which preceded Ihe Nor- 
man conquest. 

(2) Whit. App. p. 347. (3) Ibid. p. 348. 

(4) See Malt. West. p. 330. From the correspondence of his words, he most 
have had Ramsay's prose life before him when he wrote. 

(5) From the very damaged MS. of Tinmoulh's history in the British Museum, 
Tiberius, b. 1., Dr. Whitaker has printed the part which relates to St. Neot. 
App. 360. There is a fme complete MS. of Tinmouth in the Lambeth library, 
which I have inspected. As I have found, on comparing ihcm, Matthew of West- 
minster to have copied Bamsay, so 1 perceive Tinmouth has extracted passages 
from the older life which I have quoted in the preceding page, nolcs 4 and 5, 

(6) Wallingford, Chron. 3 Gale, p. 535^ 536, 
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occttrred lo tho king not undeservedly (1). '' Tliis emphatic aandft- 
sion is fonowed by these sentences : — 

^' Because, in the first part of his reign, "when he was a Tfoimif 
man, and governed by a youthful mind ; when the men of hisldilg- 
dom and his subjects .came to him and besought his aid in their 
necessities ; when they who were dejwessed by the powerful, Im- 
plored his aid and patronage ^ he would not hear them, nor afford 
them any assistance, but treated them as of no estimation (2). " 

Asser continues to state, that ^^ Saint Neot, who was then living, 
his relation, deeply lamented this, and foretold that the greatest Mh 
yersity would befall him. But Alfred paid no attention to his admb- 
nitionS) and treated (he prediction with disdain (3). '* 

The guarded expressions of the bishop, writing to his living so- 
vereign, whom he highly venerated, prevent us from deciplii*ring 
more clearly the exact nature of Alfred's offence. As far as he 
goes, however, he gives some confirmation to the traditions WidiA 
have been quoted. He confesses some misconduct in the discharge 
of the king's royal functions. And, as he adds, that Alfred's pun- 
ishment was so severe in this world, that his insipienlia, his folly, 
might not be chastised hereafter (4), we may presume that the fault 
w<'is of magnitude, though he has not more clearly explained it. 

The prophetic spirit of Neot could be nothing but his sagaCi^. 
The king's neglect of the complaints and sufferings of his subjects 
may have made him unpopular, and Neot may have foreseen the 
calamities which would result from the displeasure of the people. 
The activity and power of the Danes could not be resisted with suc" 
cess, without the highest zeal and alacrity of the Saxon people. 
But if Alfred, by treating their grievances with contempt, had 
alienated their affections, the strongest fortress of his throne was 
sapped. 

The probai)io lu coBsidcring this subject, we must, in justice to 

eaose. Alfred, remember that all his errors were confined to 

the first part of his reign, and were nobly amended. It is also fair 

to state, that the imputed neglect of his people must not be hastily 

attributed lo a tyrannical disposition, because it may be referred to 

ri) Quam siquidcm adversitatem praifatoregi iWaiam nonimmerito eieyenfue 
credimus. Asser, p. 31. 

(2) Quia in primo tempore regni sui, cum adhuc juvenis erat, animoqaejuTenill 
detcntus fuerat, homines sui regni sibique subjecli, qui ad eum venerant, el pro 
iiecessitatibus suis eum requisierant, et qui depressi potestatibus erant, suum anil* 
lium ac patrocinium implorabant; illc \ej0 7wluit eos audire, nee aliquod auxilium 
impendebat, Sfd omnino eos nihilipendebai, p. 31. 

(3) Quod beatissimus vir JVeolus adhuc vivcns in carne qui erat cognatus rani 
intime cordcdoluit ; ma\imamque adversitatem ab hoc ci venturam spiritu prophe- 
tico plenus prsdixerat. Sed ilte ct piissimam viri Dei corrrplionem parvi pendebat 
et Ycrissimam ejus prophetiam non recipiebat. Asser, 31-2. 

(i) Quia igitur quicquid ab homine peccatur aut hie aut in futuro necesso est at 
quolibet modopuniatur ; noiuit verus et pius Judex illam regis inslpieDtiam 
impunitam in hoc secoto ; quatenus Uli parceret in districto Judido, Asser, 8S. 
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circumstances which hotter suit his authentic character. It may 
have arisen from tlie intellectual disparity betwceA himself and his 
people. When men begin to acquire knowledge, they sometimes 
encourage a haughty self-opinion, a craving fondness for their fa- 
vourite pursuit, and an irritable impatience of every interruption. 
This hurtful temper, which disappears as the judgment matures, . 
may have accompanied Alfred's first acquisitions of knowledge ; and 
such feelings could only be exasperated, when the duties of his 
office called him from his studies and meditations into a world of 
barbarians, who despised books and bookmen ; with whom his mind 
could have no point of contact ; whose ignorance provoked his con- 
tempt, and whose habits, perhaps, excited his abhorrence. Be- 
ginning to meditate, in his private hours, on the illustrious ancients 
whom he had heard of, his mind aspireS to be assimilated to theirs, 
and could only loathe the rude, martial, and ignorant savages who 
filled his court, claimed his time, and oppressed his kingdom. De- 
pendent and noble were alike fierce, uninstructed, and gross. How 
could his emerging mind compare the exalted characters and de- 
pictured civilization of Greece and Rome, or the sweet and inte- 
resting virtues inculcated by Christianity, without an indignation, 
impatience, and misanthropy which call for our compassion rather 
than our reproach ? How could he have imbibed an ardent intellec- 
tual taste, and have thereby possessed the increasing love of the 
great, the beautiful, and the good, without being affected by the 
melancholy contrast between his studies and his experience? Every 
one who has struggled into taste and knowledge amid the impedi- 
ments of uncongenial connections and occupations, will have felt, 
in his own experience, something of that temper of mind which, in 
circumstances somewhat analogous, seems at first to have actuated 
Alfred. 

Asser connects with the hints about his faults, an Alfred deserted 
intimation, that, in this important crisis of his life, he ^^ hissobjects. 
suffered from the disaffection of his subjects. It is expressed ob- 
scurely, but the words are of strong import. He says, '' the Lord 
permitted him to be very often wearied by his enemies, afBicted by 
adversity, and to be depressed by the contempt of his people (1)." 
He adds to these phrases, the paragraphs already quoted about his 
faults, and ends the subject by declaring, " JVherefoi'e he fell often 
into such misery, that none of his subjects knew where he was, or 
what had befallen him (2)." 

Asser had already declared, that on the invasion of Godrun, many 
fled into exile ; and that '^ for the greatest part, all the inhabitants 

(1) Verum ctiam ab hostibus fatigari. advcrsitatibus 9SCi\%\y despectu suorum 
depriml, multoties eum idem benignus Dominus permisit, p. 31. 

(2) Quarc ergo idem ssepedictus ^Elfredus in taatam miseriam supius incidit> ut 
nemo subjectorum suorum scirct, ubi esset vel quo deTenisset, p. 3i. 
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of that region submitted to his (1) dominion/' The inference which 
seems naturally to result from all his passages is, that Alfred had 
oficnded his people, and in this trying emergency was deserted by 
them. Other authcwrs also declare, that it was their flight or disaf- 
fection which produced his (2) . 

A few other remarks on this subject may be perused in the ac- 
companying note (3). 

(1) Asser, p. 30. 

(2) The Chronicle of Mailros says, that Alfred fugientibus iuis cam paadsre- 
I ictus est et in nemoribus se abscondebat, p. 144. Wallingford says. Rex yero 
Ealfredus elegit prophetiae spiritui cedere qnam cum certo suorum dissidio isvieii- 
tibus occursare. Ingulf declares, that ad tantam taodem exilitatem deductus est at 
tribus pagis Hamtoniensi, Wiltoniensi, et Somersata agre in fide retentis^ p. 96. 
So Malmsbury, p. 43. 

The Latin life of St. Neot says, Rex autem Aluredns audlens barbaricam rablem 
atque saevitiam cominus irruisse, suorumque considerans dispersionem, hoc illae- 
que coepit animo fluctuare. MSB. Claud. 157. The expression of Asser, In note 
32. of Scepius, would lead us to infer that Alfred had been in great difficolties 
before this last distress. 

(3) We have endeavoured to account for the neglect of his subjects mentioiied 
by Asser ; but he is also charged with cruelty and severity, and with humoral con- 
duct, in the ancient lives of St. Neot. 

On the last imputation we may observe, that Alfred in his youth felt htnuelf 
subject to tendencies which induced him to implore from Heaven some disciplining 
visitation to repress them, that would not make him useless or contemptible among 
his contemporaries. Asser, p. 41. The accusation of cruelty and severity is more 
remarkable. On (his we may recollect some of his judicial punishments which are 
mentioned in the old law-book called the **Miroir des Justices," written by An- 
drew Home in the reign of Edward the Second. He quotes in this work. Rolls in 
the time of king Alfred, and, among many other inflictions of the king's love of 
justice, he mentions several executions which appear to have been both sunrrniary 
and arbitrary, and, according to our present notions, cruelly severe. It Is tnie 
that the minds and habits of every part of society were in those times so violent, 
that our estimation of the propriety of these judicial severities cannot now be ac- 
curately just. But yet, even with this recollection, the capital punishments with 
which Alfred is staled to have visited the judicial errors, corruptions, incapacity, 
dishonesty, and violence, which are recorded in the Mirror, strike our moral feel- 
ing as coming wilhin the expressions of the ** immoderate tyranny" which he is 
said to have at first exhibited. 

That Alfred should desire the improvement of his people, was the natural result 
of his own improving mind. But if he at first attempted to eflTect this by violence; 
and to precipitate, by pitiless exertions of power, that melioration which time, and 
adapted education, laws, example, and institutions, only could produce, he acted 
with as much real tyranny as if he had shed their blood from the common passions 
of ordinary despots ; but his motives must not be confounded with theirs. He 
meant well, though he may have acted, in this respect, injudiciously. 

Yet no motive can make crime not criminal. However men may palter with 
the question to serve temporary purposes, no end justifies bad means. Craelty 
and violence are always evils, and tend to produce greater ones than those which 
they correct. We may, therefore, understand from the examples mentioned by 
Home, that even Alfred's belter purposes, thus executed, may have attached to the 
beginning of his reign the charges of tyranny and cruelty, and may have produced 
the temporary aversion of his people. They could not appreciate his great objects. 
They saw what they hated. They probably misconceived, for a time, his real 
character, and by their alienation may have contributed to amend it. Virtue, 
without intending it, will often act viciously from ignorance, prejudice, wrong ad« 
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CHAPTER IX. 

His Conduct during his Seclusion. 

Let us now collect all that the most ancient writers have trans- 
mitted to us of this afflictive crisis of Alfred's life. Their state- 
ments present us with all that was known or believed on this 
subject, by our ancestors who lived nearest to the times of our 
venerable king ; and they are too interesting not to merit our 
careful preservation. 

The period of Alfred's humiliation may be divided into four 
stages. 1st. What occurred between his leaving his throne and his 
reaching Athelney ; 2d. The incidents which happened to him there 
before he began his active measures against the invaders ; 3d. His 
exertions until he discovered himself again to his subjects : and 
4th. The great battle which restored him to his kingdom. On 
each of these heads we will lay before the reader the circumstances 
which the best and most ancient authorities that we could explore 
have transmitted to us. 

On the first stage, the oldest authority that now remains is the 
Saxon life of St. Neot, vmtten before the Conquest. He says of 
the king, that when the army approached " he was soon lost ; he 
took flight, and left alibis warriors, and his commanders, and all 
his people, his treasures and his treasure vessels, and preserved 
his life. He went hiding over hedges and ways, woods and wilds, 
till through the divine guidance he came safe to the isle of iEthel- 
ney(l). " 

The life of St. Neot was first written in Alfred's lime, and is 
quoted by his friend Asser (2). This primitive tract of Neot's bio- 
graphy is not now to be found ; but we may reasonably suppose 
that the ancient lives of this saint which have survived to us were 
composed from it. 

The next work in point of antiquity is the MS. Latin life of the 
same person in the Cotton Library, ascribed by the title of the MS. 
to an Abbot of Croyland in 1180. It says : — 

vice, or undue alarm. Wisdom must unite with virlue (o keep it from wrong 
conduct or deterioration ; but true wisdom arises from the best human and divine 
tuition, and the gradual concurrence of experience. Alfred possessed these in the 
latter part of his life, but in its earlier periods had not attained them. 

(1) Tha se here swa stilhlic w»s, and si'a neh Englelande, he gone for|>]rrht, 
fleames cepte, his cempen ealle forlet and his heretogen and eail his thfiiode, 
madmes and madrnfaten and his life gebearh. Ferde tha lutigende geond hegeg 
and l^eger, geond |>udes and I'eldes swa tha he Ihurh Codes wissunge gesu^d 
become to i£lheling-ege. MSS. British Museum, Yespas. D. 14. 

i%) Ut in vita sancti patris NeotI legitur. Asser, p. 30, 
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^' The king hearing that the rage and cruelty of the barbarians 
were rushing immediately upon him, and considering the dispersion 
of his people^ began to fluctuate to and fro in his mind. At length 
yielding to his discrccter judgment, he retired from his enemies 
alone and unarmed, and exposed to be Ibc sport of flight. As he 
was entirely ignorant whither he should turn himself, or where 
the necessity of his flight should impel him, he let fortunelead him, 
and came unexpectedly into a place surrounded on all sides ^ith 
extensives mai4hes. This place was in the extreme boundary of 
England, on the borders of Britain, which, in their language, is 
called Ethelingaia, and in ours (Latin) means the royal island (1)." 

The fuller account of Matthew of Westminster seems to be taken 
chiefly from Ramsay's Life of St. Ncot, written within half a cen- 
tury after the preceding. 

" In the extreme borders of the English people towards the west, 
there is a place called iEtlielingeie, or the isle of the nobles. It is 
surrounded by marshes, and so inaccessible that no one can get to 
it but by a small vessel. It has a great wood of alders, which con- 
tains stags and goats, and many animals of that kind. Its solid earth 
is scarcely two acres in breadth. Alfred having left the few fellow- 
soldiers whom ho had, that he might be concealed from his ene- 
mies, sought this place alone, where seeing the hut of an unknown 
person, ho turned to it, asked and received a shelter. For some 
days, he remained there as a guest and in poverty, and contented 
with the fewest necessaries. But the king, being asked who he 
was and what he sought in such a desert place, answered that he 
was one of the king's thegns, had been conquered with him in a bat- 
tle, and flying from his enemies had reached that place. The herds- 
man believing his words, and moved with pity, carefully supplied 
him with the necessaries of life (:2)." 

Alfred s adven- His flrst iucidout is thus described by his friend As- 
turesinEtheiney. ^^^^ with au allusiou to a contcmporary life of Neot, 

not now extant. 

" He lived an unquiet life there, at his cowherd's. It happened 
that on a certain day the rustic wife of this man prepared to bake 
her bread. The king, sitting then near the hearth, was making 
ready his bow and arrows, and other warlike instruments, when 
the ill-tempered woman beheld the loaves burning at the Ore. She 
ran hastily and removed them, scolding the king, and exclaiming, 
' You man ! you will not turn the bread you see burning, but you 
will be very glad to eat it when done.* This unlucky woman little 
thought she was addressing the king, Alfred (3)." 

(1) MSS. Claud. A. 6. (2) Matl. West. p. 319, 830. 

(3) AsFcr, p. 30, 31. Although in the Cotton IMSS. of Asscr this passage Is 
wanting, yet it was in Camden's ancient MSS., and the preceding words, '* apud 
quandum suum vaccarium" are in the Cotton MS. Dr. Wbitaker, in his nsual 
hasty manner^ boldly calls it an interpolation taken from Ramsay's Life of St. I^eot, 
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The same event is told in the Saxon life thus : — 

'^ He took dielter in a swain's house, and aba him aiid his etil 
wife diligently served. It happened that on one day the swain's wtfe 
heated her oven, and the king sat hy it warming himself by the fire. 
She knew not then that he was the king. Then the evil womani^as 
excited, and spoke to the king with an angry mind : 'Turn thou 
those loaves, that they hum not ; for I see daily that thou art t 
great eater.' He soon (d)eyed this evil woman, because she would 
scold. He then, the good king, with great anxiety and sighing, 
called to his Lord imploring his pity (1).'' 

The I^tin life gives a litQe more detail. 

^^ Alfred, a fugitive, and exiled from his people, came by chance 
and entered the house of a poor herdsman, and there remained 
some days concealed, poor and unknown. 

'^ It happened that on the Sabbath day, the herdsman as usual 
led his cattle to their accustomed pastures, and the king remained 
alone in the cottage with the man's wife. She, as necessity required, 
placed a few loaves, which some callloudas, on a pan with fire un- 
derneath, to be baked for her husband's repast and her own on his 
return. 

'' While she was necessarily busied like peasants on other aflairs, 
she went anxious to the fire and found the bread burning on the 
other side. She inunediately assiailed the king with reproaches : 
' A^Tiy, man ! do you sit thinking there, and arc too proud to turn 
the bread ? Whatever be your family, with such manners and sloth, 
what trust can be put in you hereafter ? If you were even a noble- 
man, you will be glad to eat the bread which you neglect to attend 
to.' The king, though stung by her upbraidings, yet heard her with 
patience and mildness ; and roused by her scolding, took care to 
bake her bread as she wished (2)." 

Matthew of Westminster's statement of the same circumstance is 
to the same clTect. ' ^It happened that the herdsman , one day, as usual, 
led his swine to their accustomed pasture, and the king remained at 
home alone with the wife. She placed her bread under the ashes 
of the tire to bake, and was employed in other business, when she 

which he has printed. But Dr. W. did not know Of (he earlier life in the Claud. 
MS., nor of the still more ancient Saxon life, Vesp., D 14., both of which contain 
the incident. Malmsbury also mentions the '* in silvam profugus/* and the sub- 
sequent education of the herdsman for the church, and his elevation to the see of 
Winchesler, p. 2i2. 

(1) And on sunirs swancf huse his hleow gernde and eac s)>ytce him and his 
yfele wife geornc horde. Hit gclamr sume deige tha Ihajs swaiics wif hrotle here 
ofen and sc king Ihor big fat hleowwinde bine beo ihan fyre. Than boo wer nyten 
the he king w*-rp. Tlia woarlh tha yfele wis Ihaeringe aslyred and cw»th to than 
kinge eorre niode '' Wend thu tha hiafos, tha lico ne forbeorner : for)>am ic geseo 
deigbamlice tha thu myccl sete eart." He wa;s sane gehersum than yfele wife- 
Fortran the hoo ncdc scolde. He tha, we godc king, mid myceire angsumnysse 
and siccetungc to his Thrihten clypode, his mildse biddende. JMSS. Yesp. D. 14. 

(2) MSS. Claud. A. 5. p. 157. 
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saw the loaves burning, and said to the king in her rage, ^ Yoa will 
not turn the bread you see burning, though you will be very glad 
to eat it when done.' The king, with a submitting countenance, 
though vexed at her upbraidings, not only turned the bread, buC 
gave them to the woman well baked and unbroken (1).'' 
Bismaniflcence It IS Stated, that he afterwards muniCcently re- 
tothepeaunt. warded the peasant, whose name was Denulf. He 
observed him to be a man of capacity ; he reconunended him to 
apply to letters, and to assume the ecclesiastical profession. He af- 
terwards made him bishop of Winchester (2). 

The homely taunts of this angryrustic must havesounded iNursUy 
to the yet haughty king ; but he was now leveUed to her condition, 
or rather he was even more destitute than herself; for he was de- 
pendent on the bounty of her poverty, andhad no asylum but in b^ 
humble cottage. All the honours and all the pleasures of his life 
had vanished like a dream ; self-reproach, if he had only suffered 
himself to be surprised, and more poignant feelings, if his personal 
misconduct had driven his subjects to desert him in the hour of 
need, concurred to aggravate his distress. In the solitude of hift 
retreat, and amid its penury and mortiflcations, it was natural that 
he should be pensive and melancholy, and yet improved. It is in its 
distresses that arrogance learns to know its folly ; that man perceives 
his individual InsigniOcance, discerns the importance of others to 
his well-being and even existence, and feels the necessity and the 
comfort of believing or hoping that there exists a Protector more 
powerful than himself. Humility, urbanity, philanthropy, deoorom, 
and self-coercion, all the virtues which are requisite to produce the 
good will of our species, are among the offspring which nature has 
allotted to adversity, and which the wise and good have in every 
age adopted in their eclipse (3) . The sequel of Alfred's reign, which 
was a stream of virtue and intelligence, attests that his fortunate 
humiliation disciplined his temper, softened his heart, increased his 
piety, and enlightened his understanding (4). 

His mind was too powerful and too intelligent, either to remain - 

(1) Matt. West. 330. 

(2) Malmsb. 242. Flor. Wig. 3f 8. As FlorcDce of Worcester menlions tbb 
elevation of Denulf, p. 318., he ought not to have been mentioned as an evidence 
against the incident as stated by Asser ; yet Dr. Whitaker unguardedly so prodoees 
him, p. 330. Matt. West. 332. Denulf died bishop of Winchester in 000. 
Sax. Cbron. 102. 

(3) *' I honour solitude, the meditating sister of f ociety, and often her legitlalor, 
'who converts the experience or active life into principles, and its passions into 
nutricious juices. " Herder's Outlines of the Philosophy of the History of Man, 
p. 511. Eng. ed. 1800. 

(i) Asser's reflection at this period of Alfred's life seems to allude to his pre- 
vious imperfection?. He says he was afllicted, " that he might know that there 
exists one Lord of all to whom every knee must bow ; in whose hands are the 
hearts of kings ; who deposes the mighty from their seat, and exalts (he liumble, " 
p. 31. 
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inactive or to fail of discerning the best means of emancipating the 
country from its barbaric inyad(srs ; and his subsequent measures 
to regain his throne, and to surround it with its natural and im- 
pregnable bulwark, the conGdence of his people, were judicious 
and exemplary. An auspicious incident occurred at this juncture 
to excite both their courage and his own pelrseverance. 

Ubbo, who, with his brothers Ingwar and Halfden, ubbo's attack in 
had conducted the fatal fleet to England, to avenge the »e^on*ire. 
death of their father, and who had distinguished himself in the 
massacre at Peterborough, and who was now the only survivor 
of those children of Ragnar Lodbrog who had afflicted England, 
had been harassing the Britons in South Wales, where he had win- 
tered. After much of that slaughter, which always attended their 
invasions, he returned with twenty-three ships to Ihe English Chaq- 
nel. Sailing by the north of Devonshire, the castle of Kynwith (1) 
attracted his notice, where many of the king's thegns had embraced 
the protection of the Earl of Devon. The place was unprovided 
with subsistence. It had no stronger fortification than a Saxon 
wall (2) ; but Ubbo found that its rocky situation made it impreg- 
nable against all assault, except at the eastern point. He also re- 
marked that no water was near it, and consequently that a shwt 
siege would reduce the inhabitants to every misery of thirst and 
famine. He preferred the certain victory of a blockade to a bloody 
attack, and surrounded it with his followers. 

Odun saw the extent of his distress, and the inevitable certainty 
on which the pagans calculated ; and determined on a vigorous 
sally. It was bravely executed. While the dawn was mingling 
with the darkness, Odun pierced at once to the tent of Ubbo, slew 
him and his attendants, and turning on the affrighted host, destroyed 
the largest part ; a few reached their vessels and escaped. An im- 
mense booty rewarded the victors, among which the capture of 
their magical standard, the famous Reafan, was to the eye of igno- 
rant superstition a more fatal disaster than even Ubbo's death, and 
their destructive defeat (3). 

When Easter had passed, Alfred, now twenty-eight years of age, 
began to execute a new plan of operations. The place of his re- 
el) RisdoD places this castle near Apledore ; it is called Henney GasUe. 1 Gongh's 
Camden, p. 40. 

(2) Asser seems to treat Saxon fortifications ^ith some contempt; for he says, 
that it was ^'omnino immunitam nisi quod moenia nostro more erecla solummodo 
liaberct," p. 32. He says be had seen this castle himself. 

(3) Asser, 33. The Sax. Chron. makes the number of the slain 840. Flor. 
Wig. 1200, p. 316. Asser describes the raven as a banner woven by Ubbo*s Ihrce 
sisters, the daughters of Ragnar Lodbrog, In one noon-tide. It was believed that 
the bird appeared as If flying when the Danes were to conquer, but was motionless 
when they were to be defeated. Asser adds, *' et hoc sspe probatum est/' p. 33. 
He might have said that nothing was easier (o be contrived. Bartholin has col* 
lected some traditions concerning such standards, and the raven's prophetic powen, 
p. 472-480, 
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treat, as already described, was peculiarly fitted to be made a mi- 
litary post of the most defensible nature, and the king fortified it 
as his place of safety (1). 

ExertioDx ofAu Thc fullcst account of the exertions of Alfred, 
I"e!^?'*him^rf during his seclusion in this little island (2), is that left 
to bu people. by the Abbot of Croyland. 

"Thc king, overwhelmed with the disgrace of poverty and 
dejection, and instead of his royal palace, being confined to a yile 
hovel, was one day casually recognised by some of his people, 
who, being dispersed, and flying all around, stopped where he was. 
An eager desire then arose both in the king and his knights to 
devise a remedy for their fugitive condition. 

" In a few diays they constructed a place of defence as well as 
they could ; and licrc recovering a little of his strength, and com- 
forted by the protection of his few friends, he began to move in 
warfare against his enemies. His companions were very few in 
number, compared with the barbarian multitude ; nor could they 
on the first day, or by their first attacks, obtain any advantages : 
yet they neither quitted tiie foe nor submitted to their defeats; but, 
supported by the iiope of victory, as their small number gradually 
increased, they renewed their efforts, and made one battle but the 
preparation for another. 

" Sometimes conquerors, and sometimes conquered, they learnt 
to overcome time by cliances, and chance by time. The king, both 
when he failed and when he was successful, preserved a cheerfid 
countenance, and supported his friends by his example (3).^' 

To this natural and intelligible account, we may add, frcmi Amct, 
that the only land-access to their little island was by one bridge, 
on which by great labour they raised two defensive towers, or, as 
we should now call them, tites depont. From this fortified retreat, 
with his noble vassals in Somersetshire, he was continually as- 
saulting the Danes (4) . 

Thc same incidents are implied in the brief narrative of Matthew 

(i) Dr. Whitakcr, in June 1S06, (honght Ibat the marshes on the new roid 
near Taunton, \vere those in yihWh Alfred found his refuge. This is the tradition 
of the country, where (he Alfred s head has been taken for the sign of the inn : 
and an inscription has been set up about a mile to the west to commemorate the 
belief. The farm-house in this iieighbourhood was then called Atheliiej, and at 
Burrowbridge there was at that time a pass over the Perrot which had a rounded 
hillock near it, at which a line of raised road from the east terminated. Mr. Gol- 
linson describes it as a very high and steep mount, on the east side of the river 
Perrot, which had on it part of the lower and walls of an ancientchapel. 

The river was navigable to this hamlet, and further on to Langport, and had 
over it a stone bridge of three high arches. Dr. Whilaker thUiks that on this 
mount Alfred built his fortiiication. Life of St. Neot, p. 245 -S. 

(2) A jewel of gold, enamelled like a bulla or amulet, to hang round the neck, 
circumscribed, Alfred meg heht gewyrcan, i. c. Alfred ordered me to be made, 
was found here. It is now in the Asbmolean Moaeum. I Gough's Camden, 70. 
It is engraved in that work, p. 59. and elsewhere. 

(3) MS. Claud. A. 5. p. 157. (i) Asser, Vil. p. 00. 
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of Westminster. ^^ While the king remained alone with the henJb- 
man, there came to him many of his warriors ; and by his direc 
lions they built a fortress with towers and defences, and from 
thence made continual irruptions on their enemies (1)." 

They led here an uncertain and unquiet life. They had no sub- 
sistence but what they could obtain by plunder, hunting, or fish- 
ing (-2), in the adjoining districts. Here, dispossessed of his liing- 
dom, the king concealed himself with a few of his friends among 
these woods and marshes, living on the fish they caught (3), for 
several weeks. He had none to aid him but a part of his own 
household (4). 

The plan of Alfred, suggested by the lonesomeness and security 
of his retreat, was as efiBcacious as it was wisely adapted to his po- 
sition and necessities. With a small force he attacked without 
ceasing his superior enemies, whenever he found any of their par- 
tics or camps accessible to his attempts. His object achieved, or 
repulsed by a superior force, he retired with a cderily which baf- 
fled pursuit to his unknown asylum, and soon harassed the enemy 
with hostility in a distant quarter. By day and by night, at dawn, 
in the evening tv^ilight, from woods and marshes, he was ever 
rushing on the Northmen with all the advantages of selection and 
surprise (5). 

By these expeditions Alfred provided himself and his party with 
sustenance ; he inured himself to war and skilful generalship ; he 
improved in his knowledge of the country, secured the attach- 
ment of liis friends, collected others, provided new resources of 
character for his future life, collected perpetual inleUigeuce of 
the motions of the Danes, revived the spirit of the country, and 
prepared it for that grand exploit which was soon to crown his 
labours. 

During his residence in this fenny isle, an incident occurred, 
which the monks are particular in recording as a proof of the im- 
provement of his disposition ; and as it shows both his situation 
and his benevolent temper, it is worth our reciting, though with- 
out those additions of celestial machinery, with which the tenants 
of the cloister seem to have been as warmly enamoured, as any 
possessor of the epic laurel. 

His wife and family had joined him. His friends his charity. 
were abroad in search of food, and his queen and one 
thegn only were with him (6). It was his custom when alone 
here to be reading the books of Scripture, hymns, or the annals 
of his country, and the actions of illustrious men (7). He was 

(1) Matt. West. p. 330. 

(2) Ran. Iligden Polych. p. 257. Bromton, 811. 

(3) Ethelred. Abb.p 353. (i) EtiMlwerd, Ghron. U$. 

(5) MSS. Giud. Waliiogf. p. 537. (0) Sim. Don. Hist. Guthb. p. 71. 

(7) Ingulf, p. 26. Etbel. Abb. 353. 
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sitlinp^ by himself reading one of these, when he was interrupted 
by a feeble knock at his gate, and by the lowly cry of poverty sup- 
plicating relief. He remembered the state of penury in which he 
had reached the same spot : he laid down his book, and called his 
thegn to give the poor claimant some food. The thegn found only 
one loaf in their store, which would not suffice for their family 
on their return from their toilsome expedition, and a little wine. 
Alfred thought the necessities of the mendicant more urgent than 
their own, and reserving a part of the pittance for his friends, he 
presented the beggar with the rest (1). 



CHAPTER X. 

The Battle which produced Alfred's Restoration. 

After passing about six months in this retreat (2), Alfred re- 
volved in his mind the means of surprising the main army of the 
Northmen, which still continued in Wiltshire. It was encamped 
on and about Bratton-hill, at Eddendun (3), near Westbury. And 
it is a tradition which some of the most respectable of our ancient 
chroniclers have recorded, that he resolved to inspect their camp 
in person, before he made the attempt. His early predilection for 
the Saxon poetry (4) and music had qualiQed him to assume the 
character of an harper ; and thus disguised, he went to the Danish 
tents. His harp and singing excited notice ; he was admitted to 
their king's table ; he heard their conversation, and contemplated 
their position unsuspected. He quitted their encampment without 
molestation, and reached his little isle in safety (5). There is 

(i) Sim. Dun. 71. log. 26. Ethel. 353. 

(2) Mr. Walker, in his notes to Sir John Spe1maii*s Life of Alfred, compotci; 
that Alfred's seclusion did not last six months. Chippenham was taken in Ja- 
nuary, and the great battle which produced his restoration was fought seren weeks 
after Easter. Easter-day was in that year the 23d of March ; p. 30. The seventh 
week after that would of course be the eleventh of May, which does not allow the 
retreat to have been five months. 

(3) A part of Mr. Walker's curious note is worth translating : '< Eddendun lies 
under Bratton-hill, which is lofty, abrupt, and of difficult ascent •' on Its tammU 
there are yet extant the trenches and ditches of the Danish camp. Two branches 
for the sake of water, spread to the foot of the mountain. Here, weary of the 
confinement of a camp, and under no alarm of any hostile troops, the Danes dif- 
fused themselves to Eddendun, and over the neighbouring plain. * It is probabte 
that the king had notice of this descent, and resolved to examine the flKiin person." 
Mr. Walker hints* that the king may have made his attack between their army 
and the hill, so as to separate them from their encampment. Kot. Yit. ifilfredi, 
p. 33. 

(4) See before, p. 198. 

(5) This incident is mentioned by Ingulf, who was a lad in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, p. a6» ; by Mahnsbury, p. 43. ; both highly respectable chroniclers 
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nothing improbable in the incident, nor is it inconsistent with the 
manners of the time. 

It Tvas now Whitsuntide. He sent confidential messengers to 
his principal friends in the three adjacent counties, Wilts, Hamp- 
shire, and Somerset, announcing his existence ; declaring his in- 
tention of joining them, and requiring them to collect their fol- 
lowers secreOy, and to meet him in military array on the east of 
Selwood Forest (1). A dream, of St. Neot's appearing to him, 
and promising him both assistance and a great success, is placed at 
this crisis. It may have been suggested by the king's policy, or 
may have occurred naturally from his memory of his sacred mo- 
nitor ; and anticipating its encouraging eflfects, he may have cir- 
culated it among his f iends (2). 

A celebrated place called the stone of Egbert (3), was the ap- 
pointed place of meeting. As the Anglo-Saxons had suffered se- 
verely in his absence, the tidings of his being alive, and the pro- 
spect of his re-appearance, tilled every bosom with joy. All who 
were entrusted with the secret crowded enthusiastically to the 
place appointed, and the horns, trumpets, and clashing of the 
arms of those who came, and of those who welcomed the loyal 
patriots, loudly expressed their mutual congratulations and exul- 
tation (4). 

Two days were passed in these arrivals and rejoicings, and in 
making the necessary arrangements for, the consequential exer- 
tion. Some rumours of what was preparing reached the ears of 
Godrun, the Danish king (5), but nothing to explain the meditated 
blow. He called in his forces to be prepared ; but as he saw no 
collected enemy, he had no object before him to move against. 

On the third day Alfred marched his new-raised army to 
yEcglca (6), seized an adjoining hill; encamped that night there, 

and by Higden in his Polycb. 258. It is also in the MSS. Chronicles of Henry de 
Silgrave , Cleop. A. 12., and of Joh. Bever. Harl. Coll. 641. That others omit it 
may be accounted for by their desire of attributing the victory to St. Neot's mira- 
culous interference, rather than to the plans of tho king's previously exerted 
sagacity. 

(1) This was named in British Coit mawr, the great wood. Asser, 33. The 
county ( perhaps from the wood) was anciently called Sealwudscire. Ethelw. p. 887. 
The wood reaches from Frome to Burham, near fifteen miles in length , and six in 
breadth, i Gough's Camden , 78. ^eal , in Saxon , is a willow-tree. This was , 
therefore, a wood of willows; and so the MSS. Claud, names it , sylvara salicis. 

(2) Both the MS. lives of St. Neot, and Asser's Annals , mention this. 

(3) Asser, 33. Flor. Wig. MSS. Claud. 

(i) MSS. Claud, p. 158. That Alfred invited Rollo out of France to his aid, 
and that Rolio came to help him, is a circumstance which I have found in Walling- 
ford only (p. 537.), and therefore cannot state it as a fact on his single authority. 
It is not probable of itself : and yet it is dilBcult to account for its invention, if 
false. (5) MSS. Claud. 

(6) Asser, 34. /Ecglea has been conjectured to be the village Leigh. Gough's 
Camden, p. 100. Dr. Whitaker prefers Highlcy, near Whaddon, p. 266. Gibson 
suggested Clay-bill, near Warminster. 

I. 22 
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and again rcconnoitcred his enemies' position (1). In the monung 
they advanced rapidly to the place called Ethandune, where the 
northern myriads were overspreading the plain. 

Alfred halted to form them into a skilful arrangement, and 
made a short but impressive address. He reminded them that 
they were about to combat both for their country and for them- 
selves ; he conjured them to act like men, and he promised them a 
glorious victory (2). They advanced when he had concluded, and 
soon beheld the invading warriors before them, but whether rest- 
ing in their camp, or arrayed for battle, is not clearly expressed. 
The attack was meant, by the secrecy and celerity of the move* 
ment, to be a surprise, and most probably was so, and the ex- 
pressions used by most of the chroniclers imply this curcumslaiioe. 
The bauie at The Auglo-Saxous rushed on their enemies with an 

Ethandnne. impctuosity which disordered valour was unable to 
withstand. It was Alfred who led them on ; who seemed to have 
risen from his grave to destroy them. The discharge of the Ang^ 
Saxon arrows was succeeded by the attack of their lances, and 
soon it became a personal combat of swords (3). The Northmen 
resisted with their usual individual intrepidity ; but their efiEoits^ 
though furious, were unavailing. Seeing a standard-bearer lead- 
ing on one of his divisions with great bravery, Alfred is repre- 
sented to have pointed him out to his warriors as St. Neot hiinself 
at their head (4). The belief increased their enthusiasm ; their 
resolute attack was every where irresistible ^ and the Northmen 
gave way. Their bodies strewed the plain, till a part found re- 
fuge with their king in a neighbouring fortification ; Alflred was 
thus left the master of that important field, which, from the maorshes 
and penury of Ethelingey, exalted him again to the throne of 
England (5). 

j^^ The king, with vigorous judgment, followed the 

Northmen to their fortress ; and, contrary to their 

hopes, encamped himself strongly round it. By this dedsive 

(1) MSS. Claud, p. 158, 150. Dr. Whitaker (hinks the present Yatton. abooC 
five miles from Chippenham, lo be the representative of Ethandun. He tddi, 
*'But the battle itself was a little lower on the Avon, at Slaughter-ford/* p. SOS. 
Gil»on mentions a tradition of the inhabitants* of a great slaoghter of the Jkan at 
this place. I remark that the place is called Assandune by Sim. Dan. p. 7h ; Ed- 
derandun by Hoveden, 417. ; Ethandnne by Elhelwerd, 8i5. Camden plaeei It it 
Edindon or Eddington, the place mentioned page 336. note 3. 

(2) MSS. Claud, p. 159. (3) MSS. Claud. (i) MSS. Claud, p. 150. 
(5) Asser, 3i. Mr. Gough remarks, that on the south-west face of the hill, near 

Edindon, there is a most curious monument unnoticed by Bishop Gibion. It ii a 
white horse, in a walking attitude, cut out of the chalk, fifty-four fM high, firom 
his toe to hia chest; and to the tip of his ear near one hundred feet high, and from 
ear to toil one hundred feet long. The learned editor of Camden thinks, that it 
was made to commemorate this celebrated victory, p. 100, lOi. Yet Whitaker, 
p. 273., has remarked, that Wise, in 1742, declared it had beea wrought bf the 
inhabitants of Westbury la the memory of persons then livfaig. 
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measure he cut them off from all reinforcement, aud confined 
them to the scanty subsistence i^hich happened to be in their sta- 
tion. While the siege lasted, the strength of Alfred augmented in 
a proportion which destroyed in the Danes every hope of eman- 
cipation. They lingered in unavailing distress for fourteen days, 
and then, oppressed with cold and famine, and worn down by fa- 
tigue and dismay, the imprisoned chiefs humbly supplicated the 
mercy of their conqueror (1). 

Thus, after a very doubtful struggle for the sovereignty of the 
island, during twelve years of peril and calamity, the Anglo 
Saxons by this battle triumphed over their enemies, and sur- 
mounted one of the most formidable invasions that any nation had 
experienced. To this great achievement, to the talents which 
planned, and to the energy which accomplished it, words can add 
no praise. It was the triumph of mind over barbarian strength ; 
of a wisely conceiving and arranging intelligence over superiority 
of number, elation from past successes, and a hardihood of per^ 
sonal valour which no competition coidd excel. It was as coat* 
plete in its beneficial effects as it was brilliant in its immediate 
glory. 

The immediate conditions which Alfred imposed, were, hostages, 
which were not reciprocal, and oaths that they should leave his 
dominions. These, however, were of puerile importance, because 
Godrun, having got released from his confinement, might have 
acted with the same contempt of diplomatic and religious faith, for 
which his countrymen were notorious. Alfred had learnt that 
oaths and hostages were but bonds of sand, and therefore relied no 
longer upon these. 

His comprehensive mind conceived and executed the magna- 
nimous policy of making Godrun and his followers his allies, and 
of leading them to agriculture, civilization, and Christianity. To 
effect this, he persuaded them to exchange their Paganism for the 
Christian religion, and on these terms he adniitted them to cul- 
tivate and possess East Anglia as peaceful colonists. 

After some weeks, Godrun, to whom the conditions were ac- 
ceptable, went with thirty of his chiefs to Aidrc (2), near Ethelney, 
where, Alfred standing as his godfather, he was baptised by the 
name of Ethelstan. The ceremony was cmnplcted a week after 
at the royal town of Wcedmor. He stayed twelve days with the 

(1) Asser, 3i. Flor. Wig. 317. Sax. Chron. S5. Whitaker, p. 260., supposes 
the fortress to levhich the Danes fled to have been the double entrenchment in 
Bury wood, which is thus described by Gough : *' On Golerne-down, on the fosse 
near Wraxhall and Slau$;hterford, in Bury-wood, is North-wood, a camp of 
eighteen acres, double works, not Roman : the entrance from Golerne-down," p. 00. 

(2) Asscr, 35 Mr. Walker thinks, it was the modern Auire, an inconsiderable 
place near Ethelney. Wedmor was not less than twelve miles from it. At Wed- 
mor, the while garments and mystic veil, then appropriated to baptbm, were given. 
Vit. iElf. 35. 
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king, as his guest, and received magnificent presents at his de- 
parture (1). 

Such a conversion could be but nonunal ; but the religious tenets 
of the unrcflective mass of mankind are little else. The object of 
Alfred was to place them immediately under new habits, which 
would give them dispositions more compatible with the weU-being 
of society than their ferocious Paganism. To time, reflectkm, 
and tuition, he left their further progress in the system he 
revered. 

Godrun, to fulfil his engagements with Alfred, left Chippenham, 
and went into Gloucestershire. He remained at Cirencester (2) a 
year, and then marching into East Anglia, he divided it among his 
soldiers, and they cultivated it (3). 

Although the Northmen came to England as the ministers of 
vengeance, yet, by residing in it for twelve years, they must have 
become more sensible to the charms of civilized life. The bands 
under Halfden attested this impression when they cultivated North- 
umbria. Having thus turned their swords into ploughshares, 
they gave no assistance to Godrun in his invasion of Wessex ; and 
if left unmolested, and not endangered, it was probable they woold 
continue to be pacific. By admitting Godrun to imitate their 
example, Alfred calmed their inquietude ; and by giving this oc- 
cupation to Godrun, he secured safety to himself : the beginning 
change in the manners of the North was cherished in its most 
important crisis; and, as the Danes became civilized in East Anglia, 
they were compelled, for their own safely, to form a barrier, de- 
fending the most exposed coast of the island from their more fe- 
rocious countrymen (4) . 

(1) Asser, 35. MSS. Vesp. D. 14. Flor. 31S. Sax. Chron. 85. 

(2) Cirrenceastre, qai Brittannice Gairceri nominatur, qu« est in meridiana parte 
Huicciorum ; ibique per uuum annuin mansit. Assert 35. 

(.S) An. 880. Cirrenceastre deserens, ad orientates Anglos perrexit. fpsamque 
regionem dividens, coepit inliabitare. Asser, 35. Here for se here of Cyrenceasire 
on East Engle, and gcsst the lond, and gedaelde. Sax. Chron. 80. Ttali printed 
chronicle dates their occupation of East Anglia in 870. The MSS. chronicle plaeei 
it, like Asser, in 880. Cot. Lib. Tib. B. 4. p. 35. 

(4) Saxo places a Gormo Anglicus soon after Ragnar Lodbrog, p. 178. In the 
Chronicon of Eric he is samamcd Enske, the Englishman, and is there said to 
haTe been baptised in England. 1 Langb. 158. Hanisfort says, he went to Eog* 
land, and was converted by Alfred; ib. p. 37^ If so, he was the Godma here 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Northman Invasions. — The Actions of 
Hastings, and his Invasions of England. — Alfred's Death. 

Alfred having permitted Godrun to colonize East Anglia, the li- 
mits of their respective territories were settled by a treaty, which 
still exists (1). By the first article, the boundary was placed in the 
Thames, the river Lea to its source, and Watling Street to the 
Ouse(2). The spaces thus marked contained Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, part of Hertfordshire, partof JBedfordshire, 
and a little of Huntingdonshire (3). These regions were subjected 
to Godrun, and were filled with Danes (4). Northumbria was af- 
terwards put under Guthred, who governed Deira ; and Egbert 
ruled in Bernicia (5). 

The sovereignty of Mercia, on the defeat of the Danes (6), fell 
into the power of Alfred. He did not, however, avowedly incor- 
porate it with Wcssex. He discontinued its regal honours, and 
constituted Ethelred its military commander, to whom he aftcr- 

(1) It is in Wilkins'g Leges Anglo-Saxonioe, p. i7. The beginning may b« 
quoted as an intimation of the parties to such transactions : '* This is the fry the tha 
M\(reA cyning, and Guthrun cyniug, and ealfes Angel cynnes yn^n and eal seo 
theod the on East Englum beoth, ealle gecweden habbatb and mid atbum gpfaest- 
nod for lii sylfe and for beora gingran ge for geborene, ge for ongeborenc, the 
godes miltse recca othlhe ure." 

(2) The ^ords are, **iGrest ymb ure landgemera upon Temesc, and thonne 
upon Ligan and andlang Ligan olh hire swyUn, thonne on geriht to Bedanforda, 
thon upon Usan oth Wsllingastret.*' p. 47. 

(3) Sir John Spelman places Northumbria also under Godrun, p. 06. He is 
certainly sanctioned by Malmsbury, p. 43. ; but Asser, 85, ; Florence, 3i8. ; Sax. 
Ghron. 86. ; Ethelwerd, 845. : Hunt. 350. ; Ingulf, 26. ; and Mailros, 144., unite 
in merely stating Godrun's occupation of East Anglia. ' The grammatical ooostruc- 
tion of the Saxon treaty appears to me to imply no more. 

(4) The other articles of the treaty are legal regulations. Spelman's Summary 
may be cited : They provide ** that there shall be one and the same estimation of 
person, both of English and Dane, and the mulct for slaughter of them both alike. 
That a thane of the king's being questioned for manslaughter, or any offence above 
lour marks, shall be tried by twelve of his peers, and others by eleven of their 
peers, and one of the king's men. That no buying of men, horse, or oxen, shall 
be justifiable without voucher of the seller, and his arowing the sale. And, lastly, 
that there shall be no licentious intercourse of the soldien of the one with those of 
the other army.'' p. 68. Hearne's ed. 

(5) Mailros, 145. In 890, Godrun died in East Anglia. Flor. 328.; and 
Guthred in Norlhumbria died 804. Sim. Dun. 133. and 70. Mailros, 140. 

(0) Spelman thinks that the superior sovereignty of Alfired was preserved in his 
treaties with the Danes. He remarks from Malmsbury, that Alfred gave the do- 
minion to Godrun, ut eas sub fidelltate regis Jure hereditario foveret, and that the 
Tery joining in the laws shows that the one wae a vttsal. p. 00. 
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wards married }# daughter, Ethelfleda, when her age peni)itted(l). 

The reign of Alfred, from his restoration to his death, was wise 
and prosperous. One groat object of his care was, to fortify his 
kingdom against hostile attacks. He rebuilt the cities and castles 
which had been destroyed, and constructed new fortificati(ms in 
every useful place ; and he divided the country into hundreds and 
tytbings for its better military defence and internal peace, and to 
repel that disposition for depredation which was prevailing even 
among his own subjects (2). By these defensive precautkms, he 
'~ gave to the country a new face, and not only kept in awe the 
Northmen who were in it, but was prepared to iTAge, with odViiir- 
tage, that defensive war, which the means and dfepositiim of the 
impetuous invaders could never successftilly withstand. ■ 
ABoOier auempt Thc poUcy of Alfred's conduct towards Godran iraB 
of tiM Northmen, eviuccd and rewarded immediately afterwards. A 
large fleet of Northmen arrived in the Thames, who joined Godnm, 
as if desirous to unite with him in a new warfare ; bat, Alfred 
having pacified his ambition, these adventurers found no enotNH 
ragcmcnt to continue here. They wintered at Fulbam, and then 
followed their leader, the famous Hastings, into Flanders ; and re- 
mained a year at Ghent (3). 

Alfred discerned the inestimable benefit to England of ereating a 
naval armament for the protection of its coast from the adventurers 
that now swarmed on the ocean. This king, who never used war 
but from nqeessity, which he deplored, may he considered as the' 
founder of ih6 English navy. In this, however, he was but the ^ 
copyist of Charlemagne, whose policy of building ships to repress ' 
the northern invasions has been noticed before (4). Alfred had 
already experienced the efficacy of a few ships of war. In 882, he 
was prepared to engage in a naval conflict, and took two shipa. 
The chief of two others and the crews, but not until they were all 
wounded, submitted to him (5). 

83V. The army of the Northmen on the Scbeld divflfedi 

Another attempt, j^j^ ^^^ brauchcs. One moved agamat Eastern 

France ; the other invaded England, and besieged Rochester, Tb^ 

(1) U fs said in the Saxon m ofNeot, that after the paetfieatlon, Godrmr. with 
the remains of his army, departed in peace to his own coantrf, *' to his asmaa 
earde mid ealre^ sibbe." MSS. Yesp. D. 14. This seems to Imply a retnni ti 
Denmark, as East Anglia was not properly his own conntry. Jh 

(S) Ingoir, 97. Matt. West. 345. (3) Asser, 35, 30. Mslotfb. 49. 

(4> Aboat this time icings seem to have thought of nayies. In 888, Maboaiat • 
the Saracen Icing in Corduba, ordered ships to be built at Gorduba, HiapaD, «M 
In other places where wood abounded. Of this king it is said, that as he vai valk- 
ing in his garden, a soldier exclaimed, '<Wbat a beantiftil plaee! Wliat a 
deligbtfhl day ! How diarming would life be if death nefor earns I '*— ** Yea 
ars wrong," answered Mahomet; " if death noTer had Gomt» 1 ihonld not iMfS 
nIgBtd here. " Rod. Tol. Hist. Arab, c 88. p. 84. 

(5) Asser, 30. Sai. Qhtob. 80. 

- ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ..* ' * • ■ ■ 1. r' i 5 -f --^v^ 
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built a castle against its gate, but the valour of the citizens pro- 
longed their defence, till Alfred, with a great army, approached 
to relieve them. On the king's sudden presence, the Pagans aban- 
doned their tower, all the horses which they had brought from 
France, and the greatest part of their captives, and fled with pre- 
cipitation to their ships. Compelled by extreme necessity, they 
returned in the same summer to France (1). 

Alfred, improving the hour of success, directed his fleet, full of 
warriors, to East Anglia, where new bands of depredation had ar- 
rived or were forming. They met thirteen war-ships of the Danes 
ready for battle. The Saxons attacked and took them, with all their 
booty ; the crews fighting fiercely till every one perished. But 
the Saxons forgot the suspicious vigilance which should always be 
maintained on an enemy's coast. The Danes gathered all their ships 
together, and coming on the fleet of Alfred, which was at the mouth 
of the river, they obtained a victory of superiority or surprise (2). 
The colonizing followers of Godrun broke their treaty with Alfred ; 
but as no account of the consequences is transmitted to us , the 
peace was probably soon restored (3). 

The most brilliant incident in the life of Alfred was his defence of 
England against the formidable Hastings, which has not hitherto 
been sufficiently remarked. In his struggles against the Northmen, 
over whom he prevailed at Eddinton, he had to oppose power ra- 
ther than ability -, but in resisting Hastings, he had to withstand a 
skilful veteran, disciplined in all the arts of war by thirty years' 
practice of it ; renowned for his numerous successes in other re- 
gions, and putting in action a mass of hostility, which might have 
destroyed a man of less ability than the Saxon king. 

Hastings must have long been a favourite of tradi- acuom or 
tion, because he was one of those heroic and successful Hastings, 
adventurers whom popular fame loves to celebrate, and sometimes 
to fancy. Time has, however, so much to record, such numerous 
cliaracters to perpetuate, that it suffers many to fall into the shroud 
of oblivion, of whom our curiosity would require a distinct memo- 
rial. Hastings has scarcely survived the general lot (4). We know 
hjm but by a few imperfect fragments : they announce a character 
oFh|gh importance in his day, but they give us little acquaintance 
witnliis individual features. 

(1) Asser, 37. 

(2) Asser, 38. The Cotton MSS. and the editions of Parker and Camden say, 
the English fleet dormiret. Florence, in relating the incident, substitntes the word 
rediret, p. 321.; and the Saxon. Chron. p. 87. hamweard |>endon. 

(3) Asser, 39. A great army or Northmen was at this time attacliing the contt* 
ncntal Saxons and Frisians. Ibid. 38. 

(4) Dudo has attempted to draw hfs character; but he has only rfcollected and 
applied to him thirty-two Tituperative epithets from the Latin language, strung into 
hexameters. One of the historian's bright ideas is, thai Hastings sliould be non 
atramento vcrum carbone nolandos, p. 63. 
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He first appears lo us as selected by Ragnar Lodbrog, to initiate 
his son, Biorn, in the babit of piracy (1) : that he possessed the vir- 
tues of a vikingr , intrepidity, activity, and ferocity, is evinced by the 
office which Ragnar assigned him. 

He fulfilled his military duty with distinguished courage ; for he 
led his young pupil into a collision with the Franks. To detail his 
successful depredations against this powerful nation (2) would 
be to repeat much of those descriptions with which our annals 
abound. 

Charles at last bought off his hostility, and the ambitious North- 
man is said to have formed the bold hope of conquering, for his 
master, the imperial dignity. To accomplish this project, he sailed 
to Italy (3), and mistaking the city of Luna (4) for Rome, he attacked 
and obtained it. The geographical error, and his ignorance of the 
country, occasioned him to return. But the scheme evinces the 
largeness of ambition, and prospect, to which the fame and actions 
of Ragnar were expanding the Northman mind. 

He landed again in France (5), and from him and others renewed 
destruction became its fate. The government was weak, and the 
country factious. Sometimes the assailants were bought off (6). 
Sometimes the rivers were fortified to prevent their ingress (7). A 
general assembly of the powerful chiefs was in one year convened, 

(1) Hastings had been the nutrilius of Biorn. Ord. Vital, p. 458. Snorre gives 
a similar instance, in Olaf Hclga's history. This prince first began piracy at the 
age of twelve, under the tuition of Ran, his foster-father. Hastings is also roen- 
tionpd by his contemporary Odo, an abbot of Clugny, in his account of St. Martin. 
7 Bib. Maj?. Pal. p. 037. 

(2) For his actions, see Gemmeticensis Hist. lib. 11. c. 5. p. 218. Dudo, Hb. i. 
c. 1. p. 03. Ord. Yilalis, lib. iii. p. 458. The chronicles cited by Du Cbesne, 
p. 25. and .')2. of his Hist. Norm. Scriptores. The authorities vary much as to 
the year of the attack. Some place it in 843, others in 851. 

(3) Chron. Tuioncnse, p. 25. Du Chesne, Script. INorm. Chron. Florlac. p. 82. 
ibid. Dudo, p. 04. Gemmet. 230. 

(4) Luna is mentioned in Strabo, p. 339. It is thus noticed by Condamlne in 
his Tour to Italy in 1757 : '^ In passing from Genoa to Lerici on board a feiueci, 
I entered the gulf of Specia, where I saw a spring of fresh water in the midst of 
the sea. This gulf, on thp borders of which are seen the ruins of the ancient city 
Luna, destroyed by the Saracens, forms the most beautiful and the largest port of 
the Mediterranean^ and perhaps of the whole world. It is of this port thatSfjtiu 
Italicus said, ^^ 

' Qno non spatioslor alter 
Innumcras cepisse rates et claudere portum. ' L. 8. t. 481. 

It comprehends within its sweep, and in its bay, several other ports; two naval ar- 
maments may lie there at anchor without seeing each other." 

(5) Dudo , p. 05. The Gcsta Normannorum does not state when they retarncd 
from Italy, but mentions that, in 860, part returned to Italy, p. 3. 

(0) In 800, Charles gave them 4000 pounds of silver, and raised this sum by eiact- 
ing six denarii from every manso ingenuil*, et dc servili tres, eC de aecolls unus, 
et do duobus hospitibus unus, et decima de omnibus qus ncgotiatores videlNintur 
habere. Ge^ta Norman. Du Chesne, p. 3. So in 870, tlicy obtained a great 
donation of silver, corn, wine, and cattle, p. 4., etc. 

n^ Ann. Bertiniani, an. 804. 
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to provide an united defence (1) ; and an edict "was afterwards 
passed, awarding death to all who should give breast- plates, arms, 
or horses, to Northmen, even though it was to procure their own 
redemption (2) . fiut the particular actions of Hastings are not now 
to be traced, because, though the chronicles of France abound with 
depredations, they often omit the name of the commanding adven- 
turer. 

He appears to us, however, twice by name in the annals of Re- 
gino. Once in the year 867, as compelled to fortify himself in a 
church, sallying from which, he destroyed Count Robert the 
Strong (3), who has been called the greatest captain which France 
then had (4). Again, in the year 874, as hovering about Bretagne, 
and accepting a deGance from a celebrated Breton warrior, whose 
courage excited his admiration, and averted or deterred his hos- 
tility (5). 

In 879 he was in England, as before mentioned, at Fulham ; but 
as he received no co-operation from Godrun, whom Alfred had 
wisely pacified, he sailed to Ghent (6), and joined vigorously in 
those furious assaults by which the kingdom of France was for 
thirteen years again desolated, and endangered (7). 

Defeated at length by the imperial forces, Hastings 
marched to Boulogne, and constructing there a large 
fleet (8), he determined to try his fortune against Alfred in England . 
Perhaps weary of a life of wandering warfare, he now hoped to 
extort an English kingdom, or to be chosen king of the Anglo- 
Danes, as no chieftain of the Northmen was then surviving of 
equal celebrity with himself. 

Fifteen years had now elapsed since Alfred's restoration, and he 
had employed the interval in executing every scheme w hich his 
active wisdom could form, for the improvement and protection of 

(1) In Junio 86i, celebrantur comilift Pistcnsia quo regem et proceres traierat 
^'eneralis neccssitas instiluendi mimitiones contra Normannos. Gapit. Reg. ap. 1 
Lang. 558. 

(2) Capit. Reg. ap. 1. Lang. 558. When the pope Nicolaus cited Ihe 
bishops of France, they excused themselves on account of the Northmen. 1 
Lang. 568. 

(3) Regino, p. 481. Pistor. Script. Germ. 

(i) Ge Tut ainsi que p^rit alurs Robert le Fort, le plus grand capitainc qu1I y eust 
alors en France. Daniel, Hist, de France, vol. ii. p. 09. 

(5) Regino, p. 55. 

(G) It is Malmsbury who has aflfixed his name to this incident. Asser and 
others mention the arrival at Fulham, and the departure. Malmsbury says, *' Caj- 
teri ex Danis qui Christiani esse recusassent, cum Hastingo mare transHretavcrunt 
ubi qua; mala Teccrunt indiginse norunt," p. 43. 

(7) During this period thoy were once defeated by Louis : a song, in the an- 
cient Teutonic language, written at the time, on tbif victory, still exists. Their 
siege of Paris, and its defence in 886, Is narrated in a curious poem of Abbo, who 
was in the scene of action, and who has transmitted to us a fiill description of the 
incident. It is in Du Chesne ; and 2 Langb. 76—106. 

(8) Ethehverd. 
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his people. His activity in defeating this attempt is a remarkable 
feature in a character so contemplative. The sadden invaskm of 
Hastings compelled him to abandon literature and ease, (ar an un- 
remitted exertion of sagacity and courage, in the decline of his life, 
and towards the end of his reign. 

Hastings attacked Alfred with peculiar advantages. As the North- 
men were in possession of Northumbria and East Auglia, he bad 
only to contend against the strength of Wessex and its dependen- 
cies. Godrun was dead (1) ; whose friendship with Alfred might 
have counteracted this invasion. If his countrymen in Englaiid 
declined to assist him by their active co-operation, he was sure of 
their neutrality, and he relied on their secret connivance. Be 
shaped his operation in conformity to this political situation. By 
not landing in East Anglia and Northumbria, he avoided the means 
of exciting their jealousy ; and by directing his fleet to Kent, he was 
enabled to profit from their vicinity. If he were defeated, they might 
afford him a shelter ; if successful, they could immediately assist. 
On these occasions we must also recollect, that the assailing force 
did not merely consist of those who at first invaded. The landing 
actually made, usually drew^to the enterprise many of the indepen- 
dent bands that were floating about. It may have beenfr(»ii these 
supplies that Hastings continued the struggle so long. 

Two hundred and fifty vessels sailed to the south-west coast of 
Kent, and landed near Romney-marsh, at the eastern tennination 
of the great wood or weald of Anderida (2). They drew up their 
ships to the weald, four miles from the outward mouth of the river, 
and there attacked and mastered a fortification which the peasants 
of the country were constructing in the fens. I'hey built a stronger 
military work at Apuldre, on the Rothcr, and ravaged HampsUre 
and Berkshire (3). 

Soon afterwards, Hastings himself appeared with the division he 
had selected to be under his own command, consisting of eighty 
ships, in the Thames. He navigated them into the East Swale, 
landcid at Milton, near Sittingbourn, and threw up a strong in- 
trcncbment, which continued visible for ages (4). 

This distribution of his forces was judicious. The two armies 
were but twenty miles asunder, and could therefore act separately, 
or combine for any joint operation which prudence or exigency 
should direct. The vicinity of their countrymen in Essex secured 
them from any attacks on the right, and the sea was their frontier 
on the left. The fertile districts in the east part of Kent became 
their spoil without a blow ; and thus Hastings secured an ample 

Cl) He died SOO. Sax. Gbron. p. 00. 

(2) The Saxon Chronicle says, they landed at Limine muthan, p. 01. Thii 
authority describes this wood as then being 180 miles long fh>m east to vest, and 
30 broad. 

(3) Sax. Gbron. 02. Ethelw* 840. Matt. West. 3i5. (i) Ibid. 
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supply, and a safe position, which courage and policy might con- 
vert into a kingdom. 

While Alfred prepared for measures of active resis- ^ 

tante, he endeavoured to bind the Northumbrians and 
East Anglians to peace, by oaths and hostages ; but the sympathe- 
tic temptations to plunder, which the presence and situation of 
Hastings presented, overcame their young religion and their ho- 
nour. When the armies of Hastings pervaded the country in oc- 
casional excursions, they joined in the enterprise, and sometimes 
they made aggressions themselves (1). 

In this perilous conjuncture, Alfred, with cool judgment, distin- 
guished the dangerous from the temporary attack. He neglected 
the East Anglians ; he left the country which they could infest to 
the protection of its inhabitants, and the fortiGed cities which he had 
provided; and he encamped, with his collected army, between the 
two divisions of the Danes : the forest on the one side, and 
waters upon the other, protected his flanlcs, and gave security to 
his encampment (2). 

By this judicious station he separated the invaders from the East 
Anglians, and at the same time llept asunder the two armies of the 
Northmen. He watched their movements, and was prepared to 
pour his avenging troops on either which should attempt to molest 
his people beyond the districts in which they resided. They some- 
times endeavoured to plunder in places where the royal army was 
absent ; but bands from the neighbouring cities, or Alfred's patrol- 
ling parties, both by day and night, chastised their ravages (3). 

The king's discretion and activity awed even Hastings. It was 
so unlike the disorderly warfare which he had experienced in 
France, that for some time he seemed intimidated by an enemy 
whose strength was multiplied by his judgment. Alfred's position 
was too strong to be attacked without assured peril; and as the 
king despised the valour of temerity, he forbore to assault the Danes 
in their intrenchments. His hope was to acquire a certain victory 
from a Fabian caution, combined with a Fabian vigilance. 

The plan of Alfred required the aid of time, and a permanent 
force : but the conditions of military service prevented the Saxon 
army from being perpetually in the field. To remedy this incon- 
venience, which would have robbed him of all the advantages he 
projected, Alfred divided his army into two bodies: of these, he 
called one to the warlike campaign, while the individuals of the 
other were enjoying peaceably their private occupations. After a 
reasonable service, the active portion was allowed to return home, 
and the rest quitted their domestic hearths to supply the place of 
their retiring countrymen. Thus while he avoided every necessity 

(1) Sax. GhroD. 02. Fior. Wig. 3i0. 

(2) Sax. CbroD. «i. Flor. 330. Matt. Weft. 340. (3) lblil« 
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(>f rushing to a precipitate attack, he always presented to the inva- 
ders a strong and undiminished force. 

Surprised at this new phenomenon, Hastings and his confederates 
remained in their camps, discontented, coerced, and orerawed. 
The East AngUans, who watched the motions of Hastings, fortiore 
any material warfare while he remained inactiye. 

Weary of this destructive c(mfinement, Hastings resdiyed at last 
to emancipate htanself . To deceive Alfrol, he sent his two sons to 
be baptized, and promised to leave the kingdom (1). Then, at the 
same instant that he took to his shipping, as if to folfll his engage- 
ment, his main army suddenly broke up their encampments, and 
passed beyond the army of Alfred into the interior of the oonntiy. 
Their object was to reach the Thames, where fordable, and to 
pass into Essex, where they could unite. The celerity of their 
movements prevented his vigilance, and an ample booty was their 
first reward . JBut the wakeful monarch was not long outstrinied ; 
he pursued with a speed commensurate to theirs, while bis son 
Edward advanced to the same point with the warriors whidi he 
had collected (2). Alfred reached them at Farnham, in Snrrey, 
and hastening into action, with as much judgment as be had before 
deferred it, he defeated them so decisively, and pursued them with 
such vigour, that they were compelled to plunge into the Thames, 
without a ford, for shelter against his sword. Their king, despe- 
rately wounded, was saved with difficulty, being carried over the 
river on horseback. They who could swim, escaped into 
Middlesex. Alfred followed them through this county into Essex, 
and drove them across Essex over the Coin. In this point tbey 
found a refuge in the Isle of Mersey. The defences of this place 
secured them from attack, and the king had no ships to make bis 
siege effectual (3). His forces maintained the blockade as long as 
their time of service, and their provisions allowed them (4). Al- 
fred then marched thither with other forces from the county, 
whose allotment it was to continue the siege. The king of the 
Northmen being wounded, they were compelled to stay in thdr 
position. They now sued for peace, and agreed to retire from 
England (5). 

While Alfred was thus victoriously employed, the exhortatfons 
of Hastings produced at last their effect on the Danish colonists of 

(I) MaU. West. 346. 

(S) It is Ethelwerd who mentions the princess exertions. His chronicle in thb 
part is obviously the translation of a Saion song on tliis struggle, p. Si6. 

(3) Matt. West. 3i6. Bishop Gibson says of Mersey Island, which contains 
eight pari.«hes, ''It is a place of grear strength, and may be almost kept against 
all the world ; for which reason the Parliament clapped in a thousand men to 
guard it from being seized by the Dutch, about the beginning of the Dutch war.** 
Camd. 350. 

(i) The passage is curious : " Tha beset slo fyrd hie th»r utan Iha hwile the 
hie lengest mete hsfdon. Ac hie hsfdon tha hiora temn gesetenne and liiora 
mete genotudne." Sax. Ghron. 03. (5) Ethelwerd^Sie. 
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Norlhumbria and East Anglia. Unable to resist the wish of seeing 
a countryman on the throne of Wessex, they combined Iheir exer- 
tions to make two diversions in favour of the invaders. With a , 
hundred ships they passed the North Foreland, and sailed along the 
southern coasts, while a fleet of forty vessels successfully attempted 
a passage round the north of the island. Their scheme was to 
attack in two points. The larger armament besieged Exeter ; the 
other, reaching the Bristol Channel, surrounded a fortress in the 
north part of the county (1). 

The king was preparing to renew the blockade of Mersey, when 
the intelligence reached him of these invasions in the west. The 
possession of Devonshire was perilous to his best interests. The 
Welsh might be stimulated to take advantage of his difficulties ; and 
if this county had been occupied by Danes, from its maritime con- 
veniences, it might be difficult to dislodge them. Alfred therefore 
determined, at every hazard, to have Exeter relieved. He left his 
eastern troops to proceed to the siege of Mersey ; and he hastened 
to protect his endangered fortresses in Devonshire. 

In the mean time, Hastings had been more fortunate in his move- 
ment than his discomfited friends. He got out of the Swale, and 
crossing the Thames, he established himself at South Benflcet, near 
the Ganvey Isle, in Essex ; but he had not been able to abandon 
Kent with total impunity. The same superintending genius which 
had chased the invaders from Famham to Mersey had watched the 
paths of Hastings, and as soon as he had left his intrenched camp, 
it was immediately attacked, and all his wealth and booty that it 
contained vjere taken, with his wife and children. Alfred bapitized 
the boys ; and, hoping to overcome the enmity of his competitor by 
liberality, he restored the captives with great presents (2). But 
the delicate emotions of cultivated sentiment could not operate on 
the furious ambition of a sea-king, who subsisted by his army and 
his ravages. If he could not conquer a territorial settlement, he 
must pirate or perish. His friendship, therefore, did not survive 
his fear ; nor were the promises he made to quit the kingdom per- 
formed ; on the contrary, as soon as he had disembarked on Essex, 
instead of quitting the island, he prepared for new aggressions. 
His friends at Mersey, hearing of his arrival, joined him on the 
coast. 

Alarmed into caution, by the skill of Alfred, he built a strong 
fortification at Benfleet, and from this sent out powerful detach- 
ments to forage and devastate. The acquisition of provisions was 
as necessary as, from the precautionary measures of Alfred, it was 
difficult. The country was no longer open to incursions as for- 
merly ; a regular communication of defence, and a vigilant armed 
peasantry, directed by able men, secured the property of the 

(1) Sai. Chron. 03. Flor. Wig. 330. 

(a)Sax.Chron.04. AirredaDdhlsson'm-l«w,Ethered| stood iponsors. Flor.331. 
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country, and straitened the supplies of the invader. Hastings had 
to conquer, before he could subsist. 

From his strong hold at Benfleet, Hastings marched with a por^ 
tion of his united army to spread his depredations through Mercia. 
This excursion >vas fortunate for Alfred. The troops which he 
had allotted to act against the enemy in Mersey proceeded through 
London, and were joined by the warlike citizens. While Hastings 
was abroad, the Anglo-Saxons attacked those who remained in the 
intrenchmcnt, forced their defence, tlurew them into complete con- 
fusion, and again carried away their wealth, women, and children, 
to London. Of the ships which lay under the protection of the 
fort, they broke up some, burnt others, and sailed with the rest to 
London and Rochester (1). 

The wife and children of Hastings were again sent to Alfred. 
The king w as strongly urged to put them to death, as an act of 
vengeance for the perfidy and cruelty of Hastings ; but Alfred's 
nobler mind consulted only its generosity, and with that benevoleni 
magnanimity so rare, not only in barbarous ages, but in dvilixed 
w ar, and yet which sheds new glory round the illustrious character 
who displays it, he loaded them with presents, and again sent tbeni 
free to his rival (2). 

During these transactions Alfred had reached Exeter with so 
much expedition, that the invaders, disconcerted by his unexpected 
presence, raised ttie siege of the town with precipitation, hastened 
to their ships, and conunitted themselves once more to the chance 
of the ocean. On their return round the southern shore, tbqr 
attacked Ghidiester, on the coast of Sussex ; but the brjive dtiiens 
repulsed them to the sea, slaying many hundreds, and takug some 
ships (3). 

Before Alfred could return from Devonshire, Hastings had col- 
lected again his defeated army, and, keeping stiU on the sea-coast, 
where he might receive the supplies he needed, he erected a strong 
fortress at South Shobery , near the south-eastern point of Essex : 
there he was joined by numbers from Northumbria and East An- 
glia, and by another descendant from Ragnar Lodbrog (4)* Con- 
fident from his numbers, and dissatisfied with his frustrated plan of 
defensive settlement, he appears to have adopted a new scheme of 
operations, in which rapid enterprise was the predominant feature. 

Hastings sailed up the Thames into the heart of the king's doou- 



(1) Sax. Ghroo. Oi. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 9i. Mall. West. 347. Flor. 331. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 04. 00. Flor. 331. 

(4) Elbelwerd menUons Ihat Sigefert came to him with a powefftil fleet Ihm 
Rorlhumbria, p. 847. The Annals of Ulster, p. 05., mention digfred, Uie MNi of 
lugwar, as roaming aboat Ihe British Isles at this period. Etbelwerd nottcci the 
death of Guthfrcd, king of Norlbumbria at this time, and his barial at York, p. S47. 
As Sigfred is slated. In the Ulster Annals, to have killed bis brother GodCM aboat 
this period, p. 05.» they are probably the Sigefert and Guthfred of EllMlword. 
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nious, and spread his forces over Mercia (1). By this intrepid 
measure, he had often ^scattered terror through France, and en- 
riched himself with booty. 

He proceeded through Mercia to the Severn. But his presence 
roused to their duty the military commanders of every district which 
he traversed. Etbered, the governor of Mercia, two other alder- 
men, and the king's thanes, who were residing in the strong holds 
which he had erected, summoned the people of every borough from 
the east of Pedridan, the west of Selwood, and the east and north of the 
Thames, to the westof the Severn, with some portion of the North 
Welsh. The willing citizens united to protect their families and 
their property. Alfred advanced to join them, pursued the bold 
invaders to Buttington, on the Severn, and besieged them in their 
fortress, both by land and on the river. 

Surrounded by the hostility of the country, and without shipping, 
they were obliged to submit to the blockade. They were lodged 
on both banks of the Severn, and they remained confined to their 
post for several weeks, enduring every extremity of distress. 
They killed a great part of their horses for their subsistence, and 
yet many perished by famine (2). 

The success with which the generals of Alfred, and their hasty 
levies, compelled such a spirit as that of Hastings to submit to a ca- 
lamitous confinement, announces highly the energy and wisdom of 
the regulations by which Alfred had provided for the defence of his 
people. 

Roused by their sufTerings, the Northmen attempted to burst 
from their prison. They threw themselves upon the Anglo-Saxons, 
who occupied the eastern part of the blockade, and an ardent con- 
flict ensued, in which several royal thanes perished ; the Northmen 
were repulsed, many drowned, and some thousands were slain ; 
but the rest effected their escape. These went directly forwards 
to Essex, and reached their intrenchments, and the ships they had 
abandoned, without further molestation (3). 

Although their bold enterprise, which had carried devastation 
into the centre of England, had ended in disaster, yet their spirit of 
adventure was not quelled. They were educated to exist with the 
most excited andmost pleasurable vitality in the tempests of war, and 
no failure deterred them, because, having no homes but their ships,, 
or a conquered country, no profession but piracy, no provisions but 
their spoils, they had no chances of enjoyment, or even existence, but 
from the battle. It was distressing to have an enemy to encoun- 
ter, who must gain his point or perish j because there is a viva- 
ciousness in his despair, which no danger can intimidate, no defeat,^ 

(1) Eihelwerd says he extended his ravages to Stamford, between the Weolod 
and Ibe thick wood called Geonefne, p. 847. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 05. M. West. 348. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 95. Florence, das. 
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less than total anuihilation, can destroy. He must act ofTcnsivcly 
while he lives. Desperate, and therefore fearless, he delights to 
multiply contests, because every encounter, presenting: a possibility 
of success, is to him an advantage, and to his opponent a peril. 

The ruined bands of Hastings were in this situation when they 
regained their station in Essex. He might have manned his 
vessels, and sought the smiles of fortune on more prosperous 
shores ; but wherever he went he must extort subsistence from 
plunder, and win his fortune with his sword. England had charms 
which overbalanced the discouragement of his discomfiture ; and 
he resolved to wrestle with Alfred for the sceptre again (1). 

Before the winter came on, Hastings had raised a large army 
from tiie East Anglians and Northiunbrians. Their wives, their 
shipping, and their wealth, they confided to the East Anglians, and 
marching with that vigorous rapidity from which Hastings and the 
Northmen had so often derived their surest advantages, they rested 
neither night nor day till they had reached and fortified Chester in 
the Wirall (-2). Alfred was active to pursue, but he did not over- 
take them till they had surrounded themselves with fortifications, 
which the military knowledge of that day respected as impregnable. 
Alfred, for two days, besieged them, drove away all the cattle in 
the vicinity, slew every enemy who ventured beyond the encamp- 
ment, and burnt and consumed all the corn of the district (3). 

From Chester, Hastings led his bands for subsistence 
into North Wales : he plundered and then quitted it, 
with his booty ; but not daring to molest West Saxony, or Mercia, 
where the troops of Alfred were watching his progress, he made a 
circuit through Northumbria, and East Anglia, and proceeded tiD 
he reached Mersey, in Essex. He seems to have always made this 
a favourite point of retreat or rallying. It was favourable for the 
junction of other adventurers, and it seems to have been his wish 
to have founded a little kingdom here. Before the winter, he 
drew his ships from the Thames up the Lea (4). 

To protect their fleet, they built a fortress on the Lea, twenty 

(1) Hastings Is thus far distinctly mentioned. M. Westm. slates him lo hire led 
the Northmen Trom BenOeet to the Severn, p. 347, 3i8., and carries on the history 
of the same army lo Cwatbridgc, 3i9. Hence there can be no doubt that he usa 
still the chief leader. 

(2) Spelman, who, in his Life of Alfred, is generally accurate, constraed Lega- 
caaster to mean Leicester, but this town is spelt with an r before ceaster, as Le ger- 
ceaster, Legraceaster. Sax. Ghron. 25. and 100. The Wirall is thui described by 
Camden : *' From tlie city (Chester) there runneth out a Chersonese into the sea, 
inclosed on one side with the actuary Dee, and on the other with the river Mersey; 
we call it Wirall : the Welsh, because it is a corner, Killgury. This was all here- 
tofore a desolate forest, and not inhabited (as the natives say) ; but Ung Edward 
disforested it. Now it is well furnished with towns." Brit. Chesh. 

(3) Sax. Chron. 1)5. 

(4) Flor. Wig. 333. The Lea (Ligau) is the little river which divides Essei 
from Middlesex, as the Stour separates it from Suffolk, and the Stort nrom Hert- 
fordshire. 
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miles above London. This distance suils cither Ware or Hertfwd(i). 
To have maintained this position wonld have been to have secured 
the establishment they wished in Essex. In the summer, a great 
number of the citizens of London, and many i^m its neighbour- 
hood, attacked the Danish strong hold ; but the Northmen repulsed 
them with the loss of four king's thanes. This disaster required 
the presence and ability of Alfred to repair. In autumn he en- 
camped near the discomfited city, at the time when the harvest ri- 
pened, that the invaders might not deprive the Londoners of their 
subsistence. One day, the king musing on some decisive blow 
against his pertinacious enemy, rode to the river, and conceived the 
practicability of a plan of so affecting the stream, that the ships 
might be prevented from coming out. He executed his skilful pro- 
ject. By digging three new channels below, he drew off so much 
water as to leave the ships aground (2) ; and to protect his new 
works, he built a castle on each side of the river, and encamped in 
the vicinity. 

Finding that they could not get out their ships, the ^^ 
Northmen abandoned them, and,' desirous to escape 
from the nets of destruction with which the active mind of Alfred 
was encompassing them, they again had recourse to that celerity of 
movement w hich had so often rescued them from impending ruin. 
Sending their wives to their countrymen in East Anglia (3), they 
suddenly broke up from their intrenchments at night, and, outflying 
Alfred, they again traversed Mercia, from the Lea to the Severn, 
and settling themselves at Bridgenorth (4), they defended their en- 
campments, as usual, by an immediate fortification. 

The idea of always protecting their positions by military defences, 
and the facility with which they raised such as Alfred dared not 
assault, augur favourably of the warlike knowledge of the invaders, 
or of their veteran chieftain. 

The army of Alfred followed Hastings to the Severn, but re- 
spected his intrenchments so highly as to permit him to pass the 
winter unmolested. In the meantime, the citizens of London seized 
the ships on the Lea ; such as they could bring away were carried 
to London, with their contents ; the others were destroyed. 

(1) Camden mentions Ware; Spelman, Uertford. 

(2) I insert this account on the aathority of Hantingdon, because his statement 
is adopted by Camden and Spelman. The Saion Chronicle and Florence imply 
that Airred made the Danish ships useless by obstructions, by building two works 
(ge-weorc S. C. ofostruclurum F.) below the part where the vessels lay. 

(3) Flor. Wig. 384. Sax. Chron. 97. 

(i) The Saxon Ch. says, Cwatbricgc ba; dcfcrn. The ancient name of Bridg- 
north in the Saxon Annals is Bricge, and in ancient records it is called Bridge. 
Two towns near it are called Quatford awd Quat, which is a fact implying that 
Cwatbridge should not be far off. Gibson's add. to Camden, 553. Spelman 
placed it in this part, p. S8. Camden and Somner sought for it at Cambridge, and 
in Gloucestershire, which is less probable. M. West, spells it Quantebrige, p. 340. 

I. 25 
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For three years had Hastings, undismayed, contend- 
ed against Alfred (1) ; and, notwithstanding the power, 
skill, and Yiclories of the West Saxon king, had always recrmted 
his losses, and maintained his invasion ; but his spirit now began 
to bend under th#geniusof his master. All that energy, and valour, 
and labour, could effect, he had used in vain. He had, as the Saxon 
Chronicle intimates, made great devastations, and weakened the 
English nation, by the destruction of much of its population, buthe 
had not '' broken it up." Hastings therefore at last yielded indig- 
nantly tohisevil fortune. The Northmen now disbanded ; somewith- 
drew to East Anglia, some to Northumbria. They who had no re- 
sources to expect from these regions, made ships ; and, stimulated 
by w ant, crossed the ocean, and attempted plunder on the Seine (2). 
One feeble attempt terminated this invasion, which must have 
been prodigal of human life. The depredators, who had retired 
beyond the Humber and the Ousc, embarked in long, well-con- 
structed ships, to revenge themselves by piracy on the coast of 
Wesscx. But even through the ocean the genius of Alfred pursued 
them. He was skilled in domestic architecture ; and he applied his 
talents to the improvement of his ships ; he caused vessels to be 
built against the Northmen, full-nigh twice as long as theirs, swifter, 
higher, and less unsteady. In some he put sixty rowers, in others 
more. They were neither like Frisian nor Danish ships, which 
then excelled all others in Europe. They were made on that plan 
which the judgment of Alfred, enlightened by his knowledge and 
experience, discerned to be more useful than either (3). Six Danish 
vessels ravaged the isle of Wight and Devonshire, and the iutervai- 
ing coast, The king ordered nine ships ofhis new naval architecture, 

(t) The Saxon Chronicle says, *^ This yt&s aboat the third year since they came 
hither, over the sea to Limene-mouth/* p. 07.; thus expressing that the iOTaders at 
Gwatbridge were the same who had come from Boalogne. 

(2) Sax. Chron. 07. Flor. Wig. 334. Hastings is not mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle by name as having accompanied these, because the Chronicles rarely 
mention (he iting or chieCs of the Northmen. Hence it was with some trouble (bat 
I have been enabled to trace a connected history of his warfare against Alfred. 
But the fact in our chroniclers of part of the army he had acted with going after- 
wards to the Seine, suits the intimation in (he French Chronicles, that be obtained 
at last a settlement there. See p. 355, note 3. Since the al)ove remarks were 
written, I perceive a passage in the Annals of Asser, which justifies our ateribing 
the incidents of this long-contested invasion to Hastings, and which distinctly states 
him (0 have begun it, and to have retired with the army to the Seine, 805. Has- 
tasngus cum exercitibus sibi adbsrentibus, tertio anno postquam vcnerunt in osUmn 
Tamensis, et in ostium fluminis, mare transivU, sine lucro et sine honore, sed 
noltis perditis ex sociis suis applicuit in ostium Seqnans fluminis, p. 17i. 

(3) This important passage deserves to be transcribed, in its original language : 
'* Tha bet Alfred cyning timbrian lange scipu ongen tha a;scas. Tha wsroD ta\ 
neah twa fwa lange swa tha othru. Sume ha)fdon 60 ara, sume ma. Tha waeron 
aegthcr ge swiftran, ge unwealtran, ge eac hyran thonne (ha othru. Nsron hie 
nawther ne on Fresisc gescspenc ne on Denisc bute swa him selfum thuhle, tluet 
hie nytwynthoste bcon meahton." Sax. Chron. 08. 
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manned Tviih Frisians and English, to pursue them ; with the orders 
to take all alive they could (1). The king's fleet found the Norlir 
men's six near the shore ; three of these were aground, the other 
three went out and endured the combat : two were taken : the third 
escaped with only five men. The conquering English sailed to the 
bay, where the others were detained ; but the inconstant wator^ 
betrayed them into peril. The unexpected retreat of the waves 
separated the English fleet into two portions ; one, consisting of three 
ships, remained fixed close by the enemy, the rest were kept asun- 
der on another part, and could not move to the support of their 
friends. The wary Danes embraced the opportunity, and attacked 
the three ships which the waters had placed near them. Lucumoa, 
the king's gerefa, perished, with yEthelferth, his geneat or herds- 
man, three Frisian chiefs, and sixty-two of the crew. Of theDanes» 
120 fell. The battle seems to have been indecisive; but the tide 
first releasing the Danish ships, they sailed into the ocean. They 
were, however, so injured, that two were afterwards cast on U^ 
English shore, and their crews were ordered by Alfred to execution- 
The same year, twenty more of their ships were taken, and the 
men were punished as pirates (2). 

Thus terminated the formidable attempt of Hastings. As far a^ 
we can distinguish the last incidents of his life, he returned to 
France, and obtained from the king the gift of some territory, 
where he passed the remainder of his life in peaceful privacy (3). 
His memory was honoured by the encomium of a warrior, in a fu- 
ture age, whose invasion of England was successful, but who had 
not to encounter the abilities of an Alfred (4). The defence of 
England against Hastings was a greater evidence of Alfred's mili- 
tary talents than his triumph over the armies which had harassed 
the first part of his reign. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and ability of Alfred, it was im- 
possible that such a dangerous contest could have existed without 
great detriment to his people (5). The ravages and depopulation 
caused by Hastings and his associates, in their persisting invasion 
and extensive movements, are spoken of very strongly by the Ghro- 

(1) Flor. Wig. 335. (3) Sai. Chron. 99. Flor. Wig. 335. 

(3) Haslingus vero Karolum Francorum regem adiens, pacem peliit, quam adi- 
piscens, urbem Carnotensem stipendii munere ab ipso accepit. Wil. Gem. 221. 
He is mentioned Tor the last time on Rollo's invasion and acquisition of Normandy, 
as residing at this place. Ibid. p. 338.; and Dudo, p. 7G. 

(i) William tlie Conqueror, in his address to his troops, as stated by Broraton, 
says. **Quid potuit rex Francorum bellis pro^cere cum omni gente qus esl<a 
Lotaringia usque ad Hispaniam contra Hasting antecessorem vestrum, qui sibi 
quantum de Francia voluil acquisivit, quantum voluit regi permisit, dum plaeoil 
tenuit, dum sauciatus est ad majora anhelans reliquit?" p. 959. 

(5) The exclamation orthc monk of Worcester is forcible : " O quam crebris vext- 
tlonibus, quam gravibus laboribus, quam diris et lamentalibus modis, non solum m. 
Danis, qui partes Anglise tunc temporis occupaverant, verum etiam ab his Salami 
filiis tola vexata est Anglia/' p. 33i. Matt. West, has copied it, p. 348. 
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niclers. But (he miseries of this warfare were exceeded by the 
dreadful calamity which attended its conclusion. A pestilence which 
raged for three years filled the nation with death ; even the highest 
ranks were thinned by its destruction (1). 

The sovereignty of Alfred was not only established over the An- 
glo-Saxons (2), but even the Cymry in Wales acknowledged his 
power, and sought his alliance. The rest of his life was tranquil. 
He continued to prosecute all his plans for the improvement of his 
shipping and the defence and education of his kingdom. His repu- 
tation increased with his life. All sought his friendship, and none 
in vain. He gave land and money to those who desired them, and 
his personal friendship to those who aspired to it. All experienced 
that love, vigilance, and protection, with which the king defended 
himself, and tliose attached to him (3). But at last the progress of 
human destiny deprived the world of its then most beneficent lumi- 
nary. After a life of the most active utility, he was taken from the 
world, on the 26th day of October, in the year 900 or 901 (4). His 
great character has been praised by many (5), but by none mcnre 
than it has merited. Its best panegyric will be an impartial consi- 
deration of it, under three divisions, of his intellectual, moral, and 
political exertions. 

(1) Some of the noblemen inrfao perished are named in Sax. Ghron. p. 97.; and 
Flor.Wig. 335. 

(2) In 836 Alfred besieged London (lithelw. SiQ,), rebuilt it vf'iih hoooor, made 
it habitable, and subjected it to Eihelrcd's dominion. It is added, that all the 
Anglo-Saxons not under the dominion of Ihe Danes submitted to Alfred. Ftor. 
Wig. 322. Sax. Ghron. 88. (3) Asser, 50. 

(i) The year of his death is variously given. Matt. West. 350. Ing. ftS.; attd 
Rad. Die. 4^2.; place it in 900. The Sax. Chron. 09.; Maims. 40.; Mailros, 140.; 
Florence., 336. Petrib. Ch. 2. atTix it to the year 901. So Hen. SUgrtve, MSS. 
Cleop. A. 12. and others. He was buried at Winchester, in the abbey he hid 
founded there ; but his remains vfcre removed by Henry I. to the new abbey in the 
meadows at Hyde, on the northern quarter of the city, and laid under the h\^ 
altar. This building was destroyed at (he Reformation, and what if leftof AlfM*l 
body now lies * covered by modern buildings or buried in the ruins of the old.* 
Rev. C. Townshend's Winchester, p. 17. 

(5) Alfred has been highly extolled by foreigners. The following extracts thorn 
the opinions of a Frenchman and German on his character: — ^Je ne sais s'il y a 
jamais cu sur la tcrre un hommc plus dignc des respects de la post6rit6 qn' Alfred 
le Grand, qui rendit ces services a sa patrie, suppose que tout cc qu'on raconte de lul 
solt veritable.— Voltaire, Essai sur les Mocurs, vol. xvi. c. 26. p. 473. cd. 1785 * ■■ 
*' But as the greatest mindt display themselves in the most turbulent storms ontte 
call of necessity, so England has to boast, among others, her Alfred ; a paltem fbr 
kings in a time of extremity, a bright star in the history of mankind. Living a 
century after Gharlemagne, he was, perhaps, a greater man in a circle happily more 
h'mited." Herd< r's Outlines of a Philosophy of the History of Mao, p. 547, 548. 
The celebrated Mirabeau, in a Discours Pr(;iiminairo, published under bis name» to 
a translation of Mis. Macauley's History, draws with a liberalily that does him 
credit, a parallel between Alfred and Gharlemagne, and gives the superiority to the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

EXD OF THE FIRST VOLtME. 



